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The laſt will of that great maſter of political 
arithmetic; Sir William Petty, knight, 
founder of the noble Family of Shelburne ; 
containing a very curious account of his 
life, and affording a ſtronger character of 
him, perhaps, than could be * from 
ay other op ; 


N tie name of God, Amen. I Sir William 
Petty, Knt. born at Rumſey i in Hantſhire *, 


do, ercteing all other and former wills, make 
this my laſt will and teſtament, premiſing the 


enſuing preface to the farie, whereby to ex- 
preſs my condition, deſign, intentions, and de- 


ſires, concerning the perſons and things con- 
tained in and relating to my ſaid will, for the 


better expounding any thing, which may here- 


after ſeem doubtful therein, and alſo for juſti- 


fying, on behalf of my children, the manner 
and means of getting and acquiring the eſtate, 


which I hereby bequeath unto them; exhorting 
them to de oe [arſe by no worſe hegocia 


. 


* He was TO to Mr. Antony Petty, of Rvianey 
in Hampſhire, Clothier. 


[ iv ] 

tions. In the firſt place, I declare and affirm, 
that at the full age of fifteen years I had ob- 
tained the Latin, Greek, and French tongues, 
the whole body :of common arithmetick, the 
provtieal geometry and altronomy, conducing 
to navigation, dialling, &c. with the knowledge 
of ſeveral mathematical trades, all which, and 
having been at the e of Oxon, prefer- 
Ted me to the King's 'navy-; where, at the age 
of twenty years, I had gotten up about three- 
ſeore pounds, with as. much mathematicks as 
any of my age was known to have had. With 
this proviſion, anno 1643, when the civil wars 
betwixt the king and 'parliament grew hot, I 

went into the Netherlands and France for three 
years, and having vigorouſly followed my 
ſtudies, eſpecially that of medicine, at Utrecht, 
Leyden, Amſterdam, and Paris, I returned to 
Rumſey, where I was born, bringing back with 
me my brother Anthony, whom 1 had bred, 

with about rol. more than i had carried out of 
England. With this yyol. and ;:myrendeayours, 
in leſs than four years more I obtained. my de- 
gree of M. D. in Oxford, and forthwith there- 
upon to be admitted into the college of e 
cCians, London, and into ſeveral clubs o 
virtuous; after all which expences defrayed, I 
had left 281. and i in the next two years, being 
made fellow of Brazen Noſe, and anatomy pro- 
feſſor in Send, and alſo reader at Greſham 
eollege, I advanced my ſaid ſtock to about 
400 L. and with 100 l. more advanced and given 
me to go for Ireland, unto full 500 l. Upon 
the 10th of September 1652, I landed at Wa- 
tefford in Ireland, phyſician to the army, who. 


had fppreſſed tt the rebellion begun in 1641, and 
to 


: 
: 


ct 
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1 Te, 7 of 2 7 fajng, and the head-quar- 
8 805 che Fe At, per. Slew, at wc 
gontinue I till June 1 950 gaining by my prac- 
tice 400l. near above the ered þ oo 
ptember 46 ns that the admea- 
om ent 8 he lands, forfeited by the afore- 
ianed; . e and intended to regulate 

Sag r ation of the ſoldiers, who had ſup- 
preſſed the "Tame, was maſt unſufficiently and 


| abu managed; 1. prog a contract, dated 
1150 December 1654, for making the ſame ad- 
mes a A and, by God's bleſſing, ſo per- 


Irmed the as that I gained about gooo!. 
ereby; which, Fett the 5001. abovementioned, 
my falary of 20s. per diem, the benefit of my 
practice, together with 60l. given me for di- 
recting an after-ſurvey of the adventurers land, 
and 8001. more for two years ſalary, as clerk of 
the council, raifed me an eſtate of about x 39001. 
in ready 15 real money, at 4 time, when, 
without art, intereſt, or authority, men bought 
as much lands for 108. in real money, as in this 
year 1688 Fields 10s. per ann. rent, above his 
majeſty's quit- rents. Now, I beſtowed part of 
the ſaid 13000 l. in foldiers debentures, part in 
purchaſing the earl of Arundel's houſe and gar 
den in Lothbury, London, and part I 35a in 
to Anſwer emergencies ? hereupon I pur- 
d lands in Ireland, with ſoldiers debentures, 
bought at above the market rates, great part 


' whereof: 1 loſt by the court of Innocents, anno 


1663 * and built the ſaid garden, called | 
Hou, & Pot Token- 


1 ERR, | * Te PE. VEL 


21 rr * ene * 
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$i 15 18 *he raiſed his reputation WE the | inven- 
tion of the double bottomed ſhip, againſt the judg- 
: ment 


. 
Token-houſe-yard, in Lothbury, which was for 
the moſt part deſtroyed by the dreadful fire, 
anno 1666. Afterwards, anno 166), 1 married 
Elizabeth, the relict of Sir Maurice Fenton, bart. 


I ſet up iron-works and pilchard-fiſhing i in Kerry, 


and opened the lead mifies and timber trade in 
Kerry ; by all which, and ſome. advantageous 
bargains ; and with living 1 under my income, I 
have at the making this my will the'real and 
perſonal eftate following, viz. a large Houſe and 
four tenements in Rumſey, with four acres of 
meadow upon the cauſeway, and about four 
acres of arable in the fields, called Marks and 
Woollſworth, in all about 301. Per annum. 


* 


9 


ment of almoſt all mankind ; "os in Jol hw at firl 
the ſhip ventured from Dublin to —_— 'ſhe 
ſtayed there many days before her return, which made 
her adverfaries inſult, and diſcourſe the ſeveral neceſ- 
ſities why ſhe muſt be-caſt away: but her return in 
triumph, with thoſe viſible advantages above other 
veſſels, checked the deriſion of ſome, and encalmed 
the violence of others, the firft point being clearly 
gained, that ſhe could bear the ſea. She turned into 
that narrow harbour againſt wind and tides. among the 


rocks and ſhips with ſuch dexterity, as many ancient 
ſeamen confeſſed they had never ſeen the like. It ap- 


peared much to excel all other forms of ſhips. in 
failing, carriage, and ſecurity; but at length, in its 
return from a voyage, was deſtroyed by a common 
fate, and ſuch a dreadful: tempeſt, as overwhelmed a 
great fleet the ſame night; ſo that the ancient fabrick 
of ſhips had no reaſon to triumph; over the new 
model; when of ſeventy ſail, that were in the ſame 
ſtorm, there was not one eſcaped to bring the news. 
A model of this ſhip 15-ftill kept in the "repoſitory of 
Greſham college, which he preſented KEN! made with 
his own hands. 
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Houſes in Token-houſe yard, near Lothbury, 
London, with a leaſe in Piccadilly, and the 
Seven Stars and the Blazing Star in Birching- 
lane, London, worth about 5ool. per ann. 
beſides. mortgages upon certain houſes in Hog- 
lane, near Shoreditch. in London, and in Erith 
in Kent, worth about 201, per ann. Ihave three 


fourth parts of the ſhip Charles whereof Derych 
Paine is maſter, which I value at 8ol. per ann. 


As alſo the  copper-plates for the maps of Ireland 


with the king's privilege, which I rate at 100 l. 
per ann. in all 730 l. per ann. I have in Ireland, 
without the county of Kerry, in lands, remain- 
ders, and reverſions, about 31001. per ann. I 
have of neat profits out of the lands and woods 
of Kerry, 1100 l. per ann. beſides iron-works, 
fiſhing, and lead mines, and marble quarries, 
worth 600 l. per ann, in all 4800 l. I have as 
my wife's jointure, during her life, about 850]. 
per ann. and for fourteen years after her death 
about 2001. per ann. I have, by 3300 l. money 
at intereſt, 320l, per ann. in all about 6700]. 

alm um. F 

The perſonal eſtate is as follows, viz. In cheſt 
6600 l. in the hands of Adam Loftus, 12961. of 
Mr. John Cogs, goldſmith, of London, 12511. 
in ſilver, plate and jewels, about 3000l. in fur- 
niture, goods, pictures, coach-horſes, books, and 
watches, 11501, per eſtimate. in all 12000]. I 
value my three cheſts of original maps and field- 
books, the copies of the Downe-ſurvey, with 
the barony maps, and the cheſt of diſtribution 
books, with two cheſts of looſe papers relating to - 


the ſurvey, the too great barony books, and the 


book of the hiſtory of the ſurvey, all together at 
29001. I have due out of Kerry, for arrears of my 


L viii 
rent and iron, before the 24ttr of june 16853 
the ſum of 19121: for the next half year's reh 


out of my lands in Ireland, my wife's Ur opts; | 


and England, on or before the 24th: of June 
2000 J. Moreover, by arrears due zothof A, 
1685, out of all my eſtate, by eſti mate, 1 — 
intereſt of money, 18 By other good debts; 
due upon bonds and bills ar this time; per eſtia. 
mate, 900 J. By debts; which ! call: bad, 4000. 
worth perhaps 800. By debts which T call 
doubtful, 50,0007. worth perhaps 28, 000. i 


all 34,4121. and the total of the whole perſonal 
eſtate, 46.412 J. So as my preſent income for 
0 l. Wen the. 


the year 1685, may be 


perſonal eſtate may be 4 go K. and the 


ſtrable improvement of my lriſh eſtate may be 


36591. per ann. to make in alt 1550 I per ann. 


in and by all manner of effects abating for Bug 


debts about 28, 000 J. Wherenpot F ſay! m. gtoſs. 
that my real-eſtate or income may he Gοο per 
annum, my perſonal eſtate about 455881. wy: 


bad and deſperate debts 305008 , and: the im- 
provements may be 4000 J. per annum) in all 


1 5,000. per ann. ut ſupra. Now my opinion 


and deſire is, (if I could effect it, and iff I wards 


clear from the law, cuſtom; and all other irppe- 
diments) to add to my wife's: jointure three 
fourths of what it is now computed ag vis. 
6371. per ann. to make che whole: 1555 UL. Per 
ann. which addition of 637 I and 850/; beſug 


deducted out of the aforementioned! 6906/, leren 


5173 J. for my two ſons; whereof F worth 7 
eldeſt ſon ſhould have two thirds; or 34097. wr 
the younger 1705 J. and ther after their HE S 
death, the aforelaid addition of 637 K ſfuld- be 
added: im lite proportion, making for el 
elde 
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eldeſt 3832 J. and for the youngeſt 19161. And 
1 would that the improvement of the eſtate 
ſhould be equally divided between my two.ſons ; 
and. that the perſonal eſtate (firſt taking out 
10, 00 l. for my only daughter) that the reſt 
ſhould be equally divided between my wife and 
three children; by which method my wife would 
have 15871. per ann. and £290 V in perſonal. ef- 
fects; my daughter would have 10009/. of the 
craem, and gooold. more with leſs certainty ; 
my, eldeſt ſon would have 3800. per ann, and 
half the expected improvement, with good! in 
hopeful effects, over and above his wife's por- 
tion; and my youngeſt ſon would have the 
fame within 1900. per ann. I would adviſe my 


wuife in this caſe, to ſpend. her whole 1587/. 


per ann. that is to fay, on her own entertain- 


ment, charity, and munificence, without care 


of increaſing her children's fortunes; and I would 
ſhe ſhould give away one third of the above 

mentioned gol. at her death, even from her 
Children, upon any worthy object, and diſpoſe 


of the other two thirds to ſuch of her children 


and grand children as pleaſed her beſt, without 
regard to apy other rule or proportion. In caſe 
of either of my three children's death under Ages 
I adviſe as follows, viz. if my eldeſt, Charles, 
die without iſſue, I would that Henry ſhould 


have three fourths of what he leaves, and m 
daughter Anne the reſt. If Henry die, I would 
that what he leaves may be equally divided be- 
tween Charles and Anne; and jf Anne die, that 
bes ſhare be equally divided between Charles and 

EenTry. ire eaely þ | | 
Memorandum, That I think fit to pate the 
30,000). deſperate debts at 0000. only, and tg 
FE, Re = as glve 


C3 


give it my daughter, to make her abovementi- 


oned 10,000 / and 9000 l. to be full 20,000 1. 
which is much ſhort of what J have given her 
younger brother; and the elder brother may 
have 3800 l. per ann. 9000 J. in money, 


worth goo l. more, 2000 l. by improvements, 


and 1300). by marriage, to make up the whole 


to 8oool. per ann. which is very well for the 


eldeſt ſon, as 20,020). for the daughter. 


He then leaves his wife executrix and guardian 


during her widowhood, and in caſe of her mar- 
riage, her brother James Waller and Thomas 
Dance; recommending to them and his children 


to ale: the ſame ſervants and inſtruments for- 
management of the eſtate as were in his life- 
time, at certain ſalfries to continue re their | 


lives, or until his youngeſt child ſhould be 21 
years, which would be-the 22d of October 1696, 


after which his children might put the manage 


ment of their reſpective concerns into what hand 
they pleaſed. And then proceeds I would 


not have my funeral charges to reed 3ool. 
over and above what ſum I allow, and give 150l. 


to ſet up a monument in the church of Rumſey. 
near where my grandfather, father, and mother 


were buried, in memory of them, and of all my 


brothers and ſiſters. I alſo give 5]. for a ſtone 


to be ſet up in Lothbury church, London, in 


memory of my brother Anthony, there buried 


about the 18th of October 1649 : I alſo give 


Fol. for a ſmall monument, to be ſet up in St. 


Bride's church, Dublin, in memory of my ſon 


John, and my near kinſman John Petty; ſuppoſ- 


ing may wife will add thereunto for her excellent 


ſon Sir. William Fenton, bart. who was buried 


there 18th March 1670-1, and if I my ſelf be. 


buried 


{ xi ] 


buried in any of the ſaid three places, I would 


have 100l. only added to the abovenamed ſums, 
or that the ſaid r00l. ſhall be beſtowed on a mo- 
nument for me in any other place, where I ſhall 
die. As for legacies for the poor I am at a 
ſtand ; as for beggars by trade and election I 


give them nothing; as for impotents by the 


hand of God, the publick ought to maintain 
them; as for thoſe who have been bred to no 
calling nor eſtate, they ſhould be put upon their 
kindred ; as for thoſe who can get no work, the 


_ magiſtrate ſhould cauſe them to be employed, 


which may be well done 1n Ireland, where is. 


fifteen acres of improveable land for every head; 


priſoners for crimes, by the King; for debt by 
their proſecutors; as for thoſe who compaſſio- 
nate the ſufferings of any object, let them re- 
live themſelves by relieving ſuch ſufferers, that 
is, giving them alms pro re nata, and for God's. 
ſake relieve thoſe ſeveral ſpecies abovemention- 
ed, where the abovementioned obligers fail in 
their duties; wherefore I am contented that I 


have aſſiſted all my poor relations, and put many 


into a way of getting their own bread, and have, 
laboured in publick works, and by inventions 
have ſought out real objects of charity; and do 


hereby conjure all, who partake of my eſtate, 
from time to time to do the ſame at their peril. 


Nevertheleſs to anſwer cuſtom, and to take the 
ſurer ſide, I give 20l. to the moſt wanting of the 
pariſh wherein I die. As for the education of. 


my children, I would that my daughter might, 


marry in Ireland, deſiring that ſuch a ſum. as I, 
have left her, might not be carried out of Ireland. 
I wiſh that my eldeſt ſon may get a gentlman's. 


eſtate in England, Which, by what, I have got>: 


ten 


L it ] 
ten already, intend to purchaſe, and by what 
I preſume he may have with a wife, may amount 


to between 2 and zoo per ann. and by. forme 


office he may get there, together with an ordi- 


nary ſuperlucration, may reaſonably be expect- 
ed; ſo as I deſign my youngeſt ſon's trade and 
employment to be the r management of 
our Iriſn eſtate for himſelf and his elder brother, 
which I ſuppoſe his ſaid brother muſt conſider 
him for. As for myſelf, I being now about three 
ſcore and two years old, I intend to attend the 
improvement of my lands in Ireland, and to get 
in the many debts owing unto me; and to 
mote the trade of iron, lead, marble, fiſh and 
timber, whereof my eſtate is capable: and as 
for ſtudies and experiments, I think now to con- 
fine the ſame to the anatomy of the people and 
political arithmetic ; as alſo to the improvement 
of ſhips, land carriages, guns, and pumps, as 
of moſt uſe to mankind, not blaming the ſtudies 
of ether men. As for religion, I die in the pro- 
feſſion of that faith, and in the practice of ſuch 
worſhip, as I find eſtabliſhed by the law of my 
- country, not being able to believe what I my- 
ſelf pleaſe, nor to worſhip God better than by 
doing as I would be done unto, and obſerving 
the laws of my country, and expreſſing my love 
and honour to almighty God, by fuch ſigns and 
tokens, as are underſtood to be ſuch by the peo- 
ple with whom I live, God knowing my heart 
even without any at all; and thus begging the 
divine Majeſty to make me what he would have 
me to be, both as to faith and good works, I 
willingly reſign my ſoul into his hands, relying 
only on his infinite mercy and the merits of my 
Saviour, for my happineſsafter this life ; where 
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expect to know and ſee God more clearly, 
than, by the ſtudy of the ſcriptures and of his 
works, I have been hitherto able to do. Grant 
me, O Lord, an eaſy paſſage to thy ſelf, that as 


I have lived in thy fear, I may be known to die 


in thy favour. Amen. 


[In 1667 he married Elizabeth, daughter to 
fir Hardreſs Waller, of Caftletown, in the coun- 
ty of Limerick, and widow of fir Maurice Fen- 
ton; and dying at his houſe in Piccadilly-ſtreet, 
Weſtminſter, of a gangren in his foot, occaſion- 
ed by the ſwelling of the gout, 16th December, 
1617, was buried in the church of Rumſey, 
near the bodies of bis father and mother. 
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TREATISE 
TAXES and CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Shewing the Nature and, Meaſures of 
CROWN-LANDS, 8 MonopoLIRgs, 
ASSESMENTS, OFFICES, 

Cus TOMS, TyYTHES, 
PoLL-MONIES, I Ra1sING or ColNs, 
LoTTERIES, 7X. HEARTH-MONEY, 
BENEVOLENCE & EXCISE, &c. 
PENALTIES), 3 


With ſeveral interſperſt Diſcourſes and Digreſſions concerning 


Wars, * Exs U RANcx, 

The CHURcn, ExPoRTATION or Mo- 

UN1v ERSITIES. ne, Wool, 

RenTs Aup PURCHASES, FREE Poxrs, 

Us uxy anD ExchANM OR, Coins, 

Banks AND LoMBaARDS, HovsinG, 

Rec1sTEeRs Fok Convey- $ LIIERIT or CoxscixxcE 
ANCES, | &c. 

BEGGARS, | 


The ſame being frequently applied to the State and Aﬀairs of 


Ireland, and is now thought ſeaſonable for the preſent Af- 
fairs of England. 
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Fung and vain \ perfors, though per- 

haps they marry not primarily and 
ly on purpoſe to get children, much lefs 
to get ſuch as may be fit for ſome one par- 
ticular vocation; yet having children, 
they diſpoſe of them as well as they can 
a to their reſpective inclinations: 
even ſo, although I wrote theſe fnheets but 


to .nd my head of ſo many troubleſome 


conceits, and not to apply e to the 
uſe of any one Particular people or con- 


cernment; yet now they are born, and 


that their birth happened to be about the 
time of the duke of Ormond's going lord. 
lieutenant into Ireland, I tho they 
might be as proper for the conſideration 
of that place, as of. any other, . 
perhaps of effect little enough in any. 


Ireland 


wi ß N R n E 


Ireland is a place which muſt have ſo 
great an army kept up in it, as may make 
the Iriſh deſiſt from doing themſelves or 


the Engliſh harm by their future rebel- 
lions. And this great army muſt occaſion 
great and heavy levies upon a poor peo- 
ple and waſted country; it is therefore 


not amiſs that Ireland ſhould underſtand 


the nature and meaſure of taxes and con- 
tributions. 
2. The pariſhes of Ireland do much 


want regulation, by uniting and dividin g 


them; ſo as to make them fit encloſures 


wherein to plant the goſpel: wherefore 
what I have ſaid as to the danger of ſupe 1 


numerary miniſters, may allo be Gabon. 


able there, when the new geo graphy we 
expect of that iſland ſhall have afforded 
means for the regulation abovementioned. 


3. The great plenty of Ireland will but 


undo it, unleſs a way be found for advan- 
tageous exportations, the which will de- 
pend upon the due meaſure of cuſtom and 
exciſe here treated on. 


Since Ireland is under peo Pied in the 
whole, and fince the government there 
can never be ſafe without chargeable ar- 
mies, until the major part of the inhabi- 


tants be Engliſh, whether by carrying 


Over 


1 


= PAR. E FAN C E. * 
over theſe, or withdrawing the other; 
think there can be no better 3 
ment to draw Eng liſnmen thither, than 

to let them mg that the king's reve- 
nue being about a tenth part of the whole 
wealth, rent, and proceed of the nation; 
that the public charge in the next age 
will be no more felt there, than that of 
tythes is here; and that as the king's re- 
venue encreaſe, ſo the cauſes of his ex- 
pence will decreaſe proportionably, which 
ils a double advantage. 

6. The employing the beggars in Eng- 
land about mending the highways, and 
making rivers navigable, will make the 
wool and cattle of Ireland vend the better. 
7. The full underſtanding of the na- 
ture of money, the effects of the various 

ſpecies of coins, and of their uncertain 
values, as alſo of raiſing or embaſing 
them, is a learning moſt proper for Ire- 
land, which hath been lately much and 
often abuſed for the want of it. z 
8. Since lands are worth but ſix or 
ſeven years purchaſe, and yet twenty years 
juſt croſs the channel, 'twere good the 
peaks of Ireland knew the reaſons. of | it 
at à time when there is means of help.. 


ö 8 Laſtly, 


xx P R E F A C E. 


Laſtly, if any man hath any notions 
which probably may be good for Ireland, 


he may with moſt es expoſe them 


to public examination now, when the duke 
of Ormond is chief governor: for, 


1. His grace knows that country per- 


fectly well, as well in times and matters 
of peace as war, and underſtands the in- 


tereſts as well of particular perſons, as of 


all and every factions and parties ſtrug- 
gling with each other in that kingdom; 
underſtanding withal the ſtate of England, 


and alſo of ſeveral foreign nations, 2 50 8 


reference to Ireland. 
2. His grace hath given freſh demon- 
ſtration of his care . an Engliſh intereſt 


in Ireland, and of his wiſdom in recon- 
ciling the ſeveral croſs concernments there ; 


ſo far as the ſame is poſſible. 


3. His graces eſtate in lands there is the 
greateſt that ever was in Ireland, and con- 
ſequently he is out of the danger incident 
to thoſe proreges againſt whom Cambden 


ſays, Hibernia eft ſemper querula ; there 


being no reaſon for ones getting more 
land, who hath already the moſt of any. 

4. Whereas ſome chief governors who 
have gone into Ireland, chiefly to repair 


or raiſe fortunes, have withdrawn them- 


ſelves ; 
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PREPDACE wa 
ſelves again when their work hath, been 
done, not abiding the clamours and com- 
plaints of the people afterwards: but his 
grace hath given hoſtages to that nation 
for his good government, and yet hath 
taken away aforehand all fears of the con- 
trary. 

55 His grace Qres do whatever he un- 
derſtands to be fitting, even to the doing 
of a fingle ſubject juſtice to a confederate 
multitude ; bw above the ſiniſter inter- 
pretations 'of the jealous and querulous ; 
for his known liberality and magnificence 
ſhall ever keep him free from the clamour 
of the people, and his through-tried fide- 
lity ſhall fruſtrate the force of any ſubdo- 
lous whiſperings in the ears of his majeſty. | 

6. His good acceptance of all ingenious 
endeavours, ſhall make the wiſe men of 
this eaſtern England be led by his ſtar into 


Ireland, and there preſent him with their 


ehoiceſt advices, who can moſt judiciouſſy 


ſelect and apply them. 


Laſtly, this great perſon takes the great 


ſettlement in hand, when Ireland is a8 a 


white paper, when there ſits a parliament 
moſt affectionate to his perſon, and < ca- 


pable of His counſel; under a king curious 
as well as careful of reformation; and 


b 2 when 


xzi FP R E F A C E. 
when chere is opportunity, to paſs into 
poſitive laws whatſoever' od right reaſon n | 
the law of nature. 
Wherefore by ppi ing thoſe notions 
unto Ireland, I think I have harped upon 
the right ſtring, and have ſtruck. whilſt 
the iron is hot; by publiſhing them now, 
when, if ever at all, ty be uſeful. I 
would now advertiſe the world; that I do 
not think I can mend it, and that I hold 
it beſt for every mans particular quiet, to 
let it vadere ficut vult; I know well, that 
res nolunt male adminiſtrari ; and: that (ſay 
T what I will or can) things will have their 
courſe, nor will nature be couzened: 
wherefore what I have writ, (as I ſaid 
before) was done but to eaſe and deliver 
my ſelf, my head having been impreg- 
nated with theſe things by the daily talk I 
hear about advancing and regulating trade, 
and by the murmurs about taxes, &c. 
Now whether what I have ſaid be con- 
temned or cavilled at, I care not, being of 
the ſame mind about this, as ſome thriv- 
ing men are concerning the profuſeneſs of 
their children; for as they take pleaſure to 
get even what they — will be after- 
wards piſſed againſt the wall, ſo do I to 
write what I — will ſignify nothing 
Wherefor 
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PREFACE. aw 
Wherefore the race being not to the ſwift, 
&c. but time and chance happening to all 
men, I leave the judgment of the whole 
to the candid, of whoſe correction I ſhall 
never be impatient. 
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N enumeration and defcriptinn of the . 
1 branches of the publick charge page 1 
"The maintenance of governors ought to be i in greater 
--2ifplendor than private callings can reach to 2 
The honour of being truſted, and the leaſes of 
being feared, is reward 'enough:far ſame offices. ib. 


\The paſtorage of ſouls ought to i OT charge, 


- -1Eyen-upon-a' civil account. abi. 
.The-uſe of ſchools and univerſities As they are a pub- 
lick charge 3 
„Tha common and general cauſes Which en 


aggravate the hurthen of paying tages 4 


The cauſes that excite foreign and offenſi ve wars 5 
he cauſes of defenſive and civil wars 2 alt 6 
* cauſe of unneceſſary eccleſiaſtical charge, is the not 
ſizing of pariſhes according to the alterations Which | 
ave been in religion and trade Wi 
That five thquſand pariſhes are enough for Fogland 
and Wales, ſo as to give unto each but a thouſand 


p . and ſo a8 ot none need go two miles 
8 


to church 


Antiqua- 


N ceſſary, are nevertheleſs of advantage © to the public. 


xxvi FN . 


Antiquated offices, and overgrown fees, a cauſe of 


unneceſſary pork in the r e and admini- 


. 


Regiſters for conveyances of land, and depoſitories 
for moveable pawns, and alſo banks of money will 
leflen the charge of lawſuits and writings + 11 


How the number of ſuch as relate to the faculty of 
medicine may be adjuſted. | ib. 


How the number of ſtudents in the univerſities in- 
tending to make learning the way 0 their liveli- 
hood, may be adjuſted. * 122 

An uſe propounded for the choice atrif-chiliren and 
foundlings, to force on an uſeful work, which hath 


hitherto been but perfunctorily purſued. ib. 
That the number of unneceſſary merchants and re- 
tiailers be retrenched, © 1 eng. . 


The careful maintenance and education of expoſed 
children, and concealing their names and families, 


is a matter of great · conſequence. ech 13 


A propoſal of ſeveral MFI! for beggars, and 
ſuch as have now no work. 10 98630 Zi 201 bg 


Great works of labour, though in 3 


ib. 


The mending of highways, building indie: and 


cauſeys, and the making of '' rivers navigable in 
England, would make Engliſh horſes an exporta- 
ble eber and help. to vend Fey oommo- 


dities of Ireland. 1 1 4 16 
The cauſes of unquiet bearing of Ges; viz. 17 
Firſt, that the ſovereign exacts too much ib. 


Secondly, that aſſeſſments are unequally laid, 18 
Thirdly That the monies levied are vainly expended. ib. 
Fourthly, or given to favourites. ib. 


| Fifthly, 


I NSD CE -;Fe} xxvi: 


Fifthly, ignorance of the number, ende, and wealth 
of the people. 19 
Sirchly, obſcurity about the right of ele ib. 
Seventhly, fewneſs of people. : bb. 
Eighthly Scarcity of money, and confuſion of coins 20 
Ninthly, that ſcare an hundredth part of the riches of 
this nation is coined bullion. Di 
Tenthly, the non- acceptance of ſome commo ities in 
ſpecie in diſcharge of tes. ib. 
The conſequences of a tax too heavy if there be too 
much money in the nation, which may be; or if 
there be too little, and that either in a ſtate well or 
ill governed. 21 
The firſt way of cccviting for: the publick charge, is 
ithe excinding or ſetting apart of a © of the 
territory, in the nature of crown-lands. - ib. 


The ſecond is taking away the e proportiqn of the 


rents of all lands. 24 


The nation is happy where 3 of. — laid two 
| en is practiſed: ab antiguo, and upon original a- 


- greement, and not exacted as a  ſugdan, contingent 
ſurcharge upon the people. IE nn! 6s ; + 
The owners of ſettled rents boos. the burthen of a 
land- tax, or aſſeſſment, others Probably gaining 
thereby. W369 . 
A land- tax upon free eſtates reſolyes into an exciſe! up- 
on conſumptions el n ib. 
Aſſeſſment upon hooks more uncertain than that of 
land, . houſing being of a double nature, viz. either 
an inſtrument of gain, or way of expence. ' 26 
The heavy taxing of houſing no diſcourage ent to 
new buildings, nor is the di ſcouragement of new 

buildings any means to thn the populouſneſs 

of a city. f VVͥ rs 
Prohibition to build upon r new foundations ſerves on- 
Iy to fix the ground plot of a city. 27 
2 The 


| 
| 
1 
|. 


xxviii IN DUETS. 

The reaſon why the city of London removes its nn 
plot weſt- ward. b. 

That 'tis probable the King of England's palace 
will in proceſs of time. be towards Chelſea, ' 28 

That the preſent ſeat of London will be the greatpit 
cohabitation of — over: "En this Mag an- 
- habited, 124160 eidib. 

The nature and natural e of the rent Gil land. 


0 e e in nee of Un moore rag Ah 


land,” 7 29 
The par e ſood or-other proceo of land, and 


bullion of edn, 57 vn | 
The par bet ween gold and filver, mne 1H 30 


Gold arid ffver are not natural ftandards of thewalitls 
of the r phrge. | nit ib. 

The prime denomination of the me NVS are: but two, 
viz. land and labour, as the denominations of nio- 
ney in England are pounds, ſhillings, - pinee.:-- 31 


Of the par between land and labour. b. 


The reaſon of the number of r e chat land 
is worth in ſeveral countries. 2 32 
Why land in Ireland is worth fewer years purchaſe 
than in'England' b. 
The deſcription and abel of ufury 34 


The ſame of exchange. | 4 ws ib. 


The meaſures of both. 5 b 35 


Why ary” hath been limited more cha exchange 


A parallel between the charges of the bene, of money, 


and that of land. 0% ib. 
How to compute and compare the rents of inde, in 


order to a juſt land- tax or aſſeſſmnnt. 36 
The intrinſick value of land is found by ſurveys of the 


quantity, figure and ſituation 37 
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And by the ſurvey of the yality, viz. its aptitude 
to bear; firſt precious cor modities ; ſecon dly, the 
beſt of the kind; thirdly, moſt in quantity, 38 

The extrinſick or accidental value depends upon the 
plenty of money, e or frugal h aer 3 the 
opinions civil, naturgls and xeligious gf the 


„ Pie | | 
; Jtis neceſſary to theſe enquites to know how t to al hc 


gold and filver coins of this preſent age, and com- 
Pare the ſame with that af former times. ib. 


How to compare not only. the money of this preſent 


age with that of the former but the entire riches of 


| the, preſent with the former people. bb. 


YU By the numbers of people, and the propottion of mo- 


ney amongſt them, the ace Magf. 9. Japds 
are to be computed. 39 


| How to proportion, the. rates. ofa commodity. in one 


. unto the rates of the ſame in angtber place. 


7 2.4 282 ibid. 


5 Thatkhe day wages of lahovrens. and ſeyeral gther of 


the moſt vulgar tradeſmen, ought to e aſcer- 
tained oy well aaf, to 496. cage of time. 


4 ibid. 


| T hat though the. inf ede then 


gent va ugs of land — t We e err 
- x88lohs; for undergoing it.. 40 


The nature of credit, as the faid word is mmer 


uſed among tradeſmen, and otherwiſe. ... . 
That the ſovereigns. exact . h 
A * of the duty * „ee 1 5 


A comecture that cuſtoms at firſt were a Kind of præ- 


mium fat enſurance againſt pirates. 432 
"The * uf ih Bd. duty upon exported goods. 
ibid. 


Tue inconvenience of too heavy cuſtoms. 43 
What 


ee 


* 


"Ix 8 DE KX. 


What commodities may be forced to pay cuſtoms. td. 
The meaſures of cuſtoms upon imported goods. ib. 
The inconveniences of nailing money by” the "way of 
cuſtoms. | Mat Nin: 44 
A propoſal, that inſtead of tunnage and poundage 

upon ſhipped goods, à tunnage were "ld out of 


the ſhips freight. 45 
Or that the cuſtoms wete taken as an 1 enſüran ice prie- 
mium. een en be, ibid. 
Of prohibited ebtümdltker in rel ' ies. 
Of prohibiting the exportation of money and bullion. 
445 ei TOI 2 7 0 is ibid. | 
| The ſaid prohibition of oney ſerves as a "fimptuary 
| law. Waben dat kan uy 46 
About the exportation of Wool. notas NJ, 47 


The leſſening of our heepktide,” and ineresle of 
corn tillage, is an expedient i in n Caſe 'for many 
Telfd mm.. 6 9%“ 47 

Other confiderations tending to has: that the tho 
vehement prohibitions *6f ' wool may be ineffeftual, 
or to do more Harm than good. 1 O08 47, 48 

Of prohibiting importations. ng ban! 48 

It were better to make and raiſe commodities, though 
to burn them, than not to make them, or or let the 
makers loſe their. faculty, and be idle ibid. 


Of free ports, 2 and i in 1 what caſes they my do good or 


harm. mem 
of poll- money, and the ſorts of it. e bel 30 
The faults of the late poll. monie. ibid. 
Of che moſt ſimple poll-money, where all pay alike, 

its conveniences and inconvenience. 51 


Of poll-money upon titles, öffices, and maln ib. 
Hearth- money is of the ſame nature with ſimple poll- 

money, but both are rather accumulative excizes. 
Grants 


NN xxxi 
2 (rants for public lotteries are taxes upon the people. 
33 
Why lotteries ought not to be allowed but by. good 
| authority. 1 8 ibid. 
Raiſing of money by eee is a real tax. ibid. 
Z Three caſes where the way of a benevolence may be 


s made good, 10 54 


Several reaſons againſt it. 55 
The ſeveral ſpecies of penalties, | ibid. 
A doubt whether the penalties ſet down in Moſes law 
Fi: | ought to be inflictcd now. 58 
The . uſe. and reaſon of every ſort of penalty. 
BY : 
3 Perpetual impriſonment i is a kind of flow death. 59 
In what caſe death, mutilation, impriſonment, diſ- 
7% grace, &c. ought to be commuted for pecuniary 
3 mulcts. ibid. 
The meaning of the double and multiple reſtitutions 
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Oft the ways for puniſhing or permitting heterodox 
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That all pſeudodoxies whatſoever may be ſafely 
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60, 61 
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That the paſtors ought in ſome meaſure to be pu- 
niſhed for the errors and defections of their flocks. 
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caſhier, uſurer, enſurer, monopoliſt, &c. 
The caſe of the Jews (every where ſubject to great 
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I xxxlii 
The way of levying an aliguot, part of mens eſtates, 
very dangerous. 75 


Alterations in the values of coins is a'tax upon ſuch 


as live by determined rents, penſions, fees, &c. ib. 


What is embaſing of monies, and what is not. 76 


Of tin and copper —_— as well ner as courſly 

wrought. | ibid. 
Of the tokens coined by retailing ſhop-keepers, ibid. 
What is gold and ſilver embaſed, | 77 
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is all one, but the former is better. 80 
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commodities ypon natural grounds. 81 
Men are really and aQually rich according to what 
they ſpend and enjoy in their own perſons. 82 
Excize being a tax upon ſuch riches, is a juſt way 
by which to defray the public charge. 83 


That a proportion ought to be pitched between the 
expence or conſumption of the whole nation, and 
the public charge thereof. ibid. 

Commodities ought not to be taxed until they be juſt 
ripe for conſumption, 83, 84 

Commodities of equal yalue Foo be unequally exciſed 
with juſtice, 84 

Of accumulating the excize of many things upon 

ſome one thing. ibid. 


Whether 
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Whether native commodities n ought to pay 

excize. ibid. 
The explication of accumulative excize. 85 
Reaſons for accumulating the excize of all things 


upon ſome one thing. 5 ibid. 


Why beer ought not to be that one thing. 86 
H arth or ſmoak-money is an accumulative 4 

with the reaſons for and againſt i it. ibid. 
Reaſons in behalf of the excize. : 9 
Of framing perſons to be fit for great truſts, 2 as to be 


caſhiers, ſtore-keepers, cheques, cc. 88 
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Of the nern forts of public charges. | 


HE public charges of a ſtate, are, that of 
T & its defence by land and ſea, of its peace at 
home and abroad, as alſo of its honourable 
vindication from the injuries of other ſtates ; all 
which we may call the charge of the militia, which 
commonly is in ordinary as great as any other branch 
of the whole ; but extraordinary, (that is, in time 
of war, or fear of war) is much the greateſt. 


A | 2. Another 
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2. Another branch of the public charge is, the 
maintenance of the goverhors, chief and ſubordi- 
nate; I mean, ſuch not only as ſpend their whole 
time in the execution of their reſpective offices, but 
alſo who ſpetid much in fitting themſelves as well 
with abilities to that end, as in bepetting an opinion 
in their ſuperiors of ſuch their ability and truſt- 
worthineſs. | | 

3. Which maintenance of the governors is to be in 
ſuch a degree of plenty and ſplendor; as private en- 
deavours and callings ſeldom reach unto : to the end, 
that ſuch governors may have the natural as well as 
the artificial cauſes of power to act with. 

4. For if a great multitude of men ſhould call 
one of their number king, unleſs this inſtituted 
prince appear in greater viſible ſplendor than others, 
can reward thoſe that obey and pleaſe him, and do 
the contfary to others; his inſtitution ſignifies little, 
even although he chance to have greater corporal or 
mental faculties, than any other of the number, 

There be offices which are but Tepspya, as 
ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, conſtables, church- 
wardens, &c. which men may attend without much 
prejudice to their ordinary ways of livelihood, and 
for which the honour of being truſted, and the plea- 
ſure of being feared, hath been thought a competent 
reward. 

6. Unto this lied; the charge of the adwiniſtring 
juſtice may be referred, as well between man and 
man, as between the whole ſtate or commonalty and 
particular members of it; as well that of fighting 
and puniſhing paſt injuries and erimes, as of prevent- 
ing the ſame in time to come, : 

. A third branch of the public chaps is that 
of het paſtorage of mens fouls, and the guidance of 
heir conſciences; which, one would think (becaule 
it 
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Or TAXES any CONTRIBUTIONS. 2 
it reſpects another world, and but the particular in- 
tereſt of each man there) ſhould not be a public 
chatge in this: nevertheleſs, if we conſider how eaſy 
it is to elude the laws of man, to commit unprove- 
able ctimes, to corrupt and divert teſtimonies, to 
wreſt the ſenſe and meaning of the laws, &c. thete 
follows a neceffity of conttibiititix towards a public 
charge, whetewwith to have men inſtructed in the 
laws of God, that'take notice of evil thoughts and 
deſigns, and much more of ſecret deeds, and that 
puniſheth eternally in another world, what man can 
but flightly chaftife in this, 

8. Now thbfe who labour in this public ſervice, 
muſt alſo be maintained in a proportionable ſplendor ; 
and muſt withalt have the means to allure men with 
ſottie kind of reward, even in this life; foraſmuch 
as many hetetofore followed, even Chriſt himſelf, 


| but for the loaves he gave them. . 


9. Another branch is, the charge of ſchools and 
univetfities, eſpecially for ſo much as they reach 
above reading, writing and arithmetic ; theſe being 
of particular uſe to every man, as being helps and 
ſubſtitutes ' of memory and reaſon, reckoning being 
of the later, as writing and reading are of the for- 
mer ; for whether diyinity, &c, ought to be made a 
MO trade, is to me a queſtion, 

o. *Tis true, that ſchools and colleges are now 
for the moſt part bit the donations of particular men, 
or places where particular men ſpend their money 
and time upon their 0wn private accounts; but nv 
doubt it were not amiſs, if the end of them were to 
furniſh all imaginable helps unto the higheſt and 
fineſt natural wits, towards the diſcovery of nature 
in all its operations; in which ſenſe they ought to 
be a public charge: the which wits ſhoufd not be 
ſelected for that work, according to the fond con- 
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ceits of their on parents and friends, ( crows that 
think their own birds ever faireſt) but rather by the 
approbation of others more impartial ; ſuch as they 
are, who pick from out of the chriſtians children 


the ableſt inſtruments and ſupport of the Turkiſh 


government. Of which ſelections more hereafter. 

11. Another branch is, that of the maintenance 
of orphans, found and expoſed children, which alſo 
are orphans ; as alſo of impotents of all ſorts, and 
moreover ſuch as want employment. 

12. For the permitting of any to beg is a more 
chargeable way of maintaining them whom the law 
of nature will not ſuffer to ſtarve, where food may 
poſſibly be had : beſides, it is unjuſt to let any ftarve, 
when we think it is juſt to limit the wages of the 
poor, ſo as they can lay up nothing againſt the time 
of their impotency and want of work, 

13. A laſt branch may be, the charge of high- 
ways, navigable rivers, aqueducts, bridges, havens, 
and other _—_ of univerſal good and concern- 
ment. | 


14. Other beaches: may be thought on, which 


let other men either refer unto theſe, or add over 


and above. For it ſuffices for my purpoſe to have 
for the preſent ſet down theſe the chief and moſt 
obvious of all the reſt,” 


CHAP. 1 


Of the cauſes which i increaſe and aggravate the ſeveral 
port. of public charges, 


AVING thus fcken of the ſeveral ſorts of 

public charges, we ſhall next conſider the 
cauſes which increaſe them both in general and in 
particular, 


Among 


=» 
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Among the general cauſes is, firſt, the unwilling- 
neſs of the people to pay them, ariſing from an 
opinion, that, by delay and reluctancy they may 
wholly avoid them, with a ſuſpicion that what is 
| impoſed is too much, or that what is collected is 
embezzled or ill expended, or that it is unequally 
levied and aſſeſſed. All theſe reſolving into an un- 
neceſſary charge to collect them, and of forcing their 
prince to hardſhips towards the people. 

2. Another cauſe which aggravates taxes, is the 
force of paying them in money at a certain time, 
and not in commodities at the moſt convenient 
ſeaſons. : 

3. Thirdly, obſcurities and doubts concerning the 
right of impoſing. 

4. Fourthly, ſcarcity of money, and confuſion 
of coins. 

5. Fifthly, fewneſs of people, eſpecially of ha 
bourers and artificers. 

6. Sixthly, ignorance of the numbers, wealth TP 2 
trade of the people, cauſing a needleſs repetition of 
the charge and trouble of new additional levies, in 
order to amend miſtakes. | 

7. As to particulars, The cauſes of increaſing. 
the military charge are the ſame with thoſe that in- 
creaſe wars, or fears of war, which are foreign or 
civil. 

8. An offenſive foreign war is cauſed by many, 
and thoſe very various, ſecret, perſonal diſtaſtes co- 
loured with public pretences; of which we can ſay 

nothing, but that the common encouragement unto 
them particularly here in England is a falſe opinion, 
that our country is full peopled, or that if we wanted 
more territory, we could take it with Jeſs charge 
from our neighbours, than purchaſe it from the Ame- 
ricans ; and a miſtake, that the greatneſs and glory 
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of a prince lieth rather in the extent of his. territgry, 
than in the number, art, and induſtry of his people 
well united and governed. And moreover, that it is 
more glorious to take from others by fraud or rapine 
than to gain ones ſelf out of the boyels of the teh 
and ſea. 

9. Now. thoſe ſlates are free from foreign offenſive 
wars (ariſing as aboveſaid out of perſonal and- pri- 
vate cauſes) where the chief gavernars revenue 18 
but ſmall, and not ſufficient to carry on ſuch wars, 
the which if they happen to be begun, and ſo far 
carried on as. to want general contributions, then 
thoſe who have the power to impoſe them, do com- 
monly enquire what priyate perſons and ends occa- 


ſioned the war, and ſo fall upon the authors, rather 


than contribute to the effect; otherwiſe than to 
quench 1t. 
10. Defenſiye wars are cauſed from unpreparedneſs 


of the offended ſtate for war, as when defective 


ſtores are ſerved into the magazines by corrupt officers 


= Ss, 


at the rate of good; when armies are falſely muſtered ; 3 


when foldiers are elther r tenants. or ſeryants to their 


N 


or Ra want protection from: juſtice ; when the 
officers are ignorant of their buſineſs, and abſent from 


their commands ; ; and withal afraid to puniſh, be- 


cauſe unwilling to pay, Wherefore, to be always 
in a poſture of war at home, is the. She: apeſt Way to 


keep off war from abroad. 


11. The cauſes of civil wars bere in Europe pro- 
ceed very much from religion, viz. the puniſhing of 
believers heterodox from the authorized way, in public 


and open places, before great multitudes of ignorant 
people, with loſs, of life, liberty, and limbs, rather 


than by well proportioned tolerable pe pecuniary mulQs, | 


ſuch as every conſcientious non-conformiſt would 
gladly 
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gladly pay, and hypocrites by refuſing, diſcover them- 
ſelyes to be ſuch. 

I2, Civil wars are likewiſe cauſed by peoples fan- 
ſying, that their own uneaſy condition may be beſt 
remedied by an univerſal confuſion; although indeed 
upon the upſhot of ſuch giſcorders they ſhall pro- 
hably be in a worſe, even although they ſurvive and 
ſucceed, but more probably periſh in the conteſt. 

I'3, Moreover, the peoples believing that forms of 
government ſhall in a few years produce any conſi- 
derable alteration as to the wealth of the ſubject; 
that the form which is moſt antient and preſent is 


not the beſt for the place ; that any eſtabliſhed family 


er perſon is not better than any new pretender, ar 
even than the beſt election that can be made ; that 
ſovereignty is inviſible, and that it is not certainly 
annexed unto ſome certain perſon or perſons, 

14. Cauſes of ciyil war are alſo, that the wealth 
of the nation is in too few mens hands, and that no 
certain means are provided to keep all men from a 
neceſſity either to beg, or ſteal, or be ſoldiers. More- 
over, the allowing luxury i in ſome, whilſt others need- 
leſly ſtaryve. 

The (penſing of 3 upon caſual and un- 


certain motives; the giving vaſt emoluments to per- 


ſons and parties of no certajn viſible merit. Theſe 
are the things which cauſe animoſities among the 
totter- headed multitude, who are the tinder that the 


ſparks of à few deſigners may eaſily inflame, 


15. One cauſe of public charge in matters of re- 
ligion, is the not having changed the limits of pa- 
riſhes and cures with the change of religion from 
popery, and with the changes in plantation and trade. 
For now when the miniſters of the goſpel preach 
unta multitudes aſſembled in one place, may not 


pariſhes he bigger; that is, may not flocks he more 
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numerous, than when every particular ſheep was, as 
heretofore, dreſt and ſhorn three or four times per 
annum by ſhrift. If there be in England and Wales 
but about five millions of people, what needs be 


more than $000 pariſhes ; that is, 1000 ſheep under 


every ſhepherd. Whereas in the middling pariſhes 
of London there are about 5000 ſouls in each. Upon 
which account there needs be in England and. Wales 
but 1000 pariſhes, whereas there are near 10000. 

16. Now the ſaving of half the pariſhes would 
(reckoning the benefices one with another, but at 
Tool. per annum à piece) fave 500000 I. Beſides, 
when the number of parochial parſons were halved, 
then there would need but half the preſent number 
of biſhops, deans and chapters, colleges and cathe- 


drals, which perhaps would amount to two or three 


hundred thouſand pounds ' more : and yet the church 
of God would be more regularly ſerved than now, 


and that without prejudice to that facred, antient 


order of epiſcopacy, and the way of their mainte- 
nance by tithes ; and all this in a method of greater 
reformation and ſuitableneſs thereunto. | 


17. But ſuppoſe it be ſaid, that in ſome wild coun- 


tries, a thouſand people do not live in a leſs ſcope 


of ground than of eight miles ſquare, To which 


I anſwer, that there are few or no ſuch places, the 
Jargeſt pariſhes I know, being not more capacious 
than of three or four miles ſquare, in which is no 
difficulty, for the people to meet once a week at 
ſome central place within that ſcope. 

18. Moreover I ſay, that a curate of ſmall learn- 
ing, if of good life, and duly ordained, may officiate 
in four chapels of eaſe every Sunday, and the prea- 
cher, who indeed ſhould be a perſon of learning and 
eloquence, may preach every other Sunday in every of 
the ſaid chapels, by preaching in two of them one 


day, 
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day, and in the other two the other day :*and this 
with catechizing, and extra- lectures upon the week - 
days, would perform as much as now is performed, 
and as much as by the bleſſing of God is neceſſary 
to ſalvation ; for the Your of” Chriſt is eaſy, and his 


burthen f ght. 


19. But to put an end to this doubt, I affirm, 
that if England and Wales were cut out in parcels of 
three miles ſquare, there would: be found few above 
four thouſand ſuch, of which to make pariſhes. 

20. Now if it be ſaid, that the alienation of theſe 
tithes is facrilege ; 3 I anſwer, that if the ſame be 
employed to defend the church of God againſt the 
Turk and Pope, and the nations who adhere to 
them, it is not at all, or leſs, than to give three 
fourths of the ſame to the wives and children - of 
the priefts which were not in being. when thoſe allow- 


ances were ſet forth ? 0-4-1 


21. If T had not an abhorrence from ;Projoinding 
the leſſening of the church-means, I could ſay, that 
the retrenching part of each remaining parſons tithes 
and emoluments, and leaving them for part, to the 
free contributions of their flocks, ' were a way to 
promote the goſpel, and to give leſs offence to ſuch 
as think that their whole maintenance nous be mes 
in that manner. 

22. I might alſo ſay,” that foraſmuch as FRY be 
more males than females in England, (the ſaid diſ- 
proportion pro tanto, hindering procreation) that it 
were good for the miniſters to return to their cælibat; 
or that none ſhould be miniſters, whilſt they wer 
married, it being eaſy among ſive millions of people 
to find out 5000 that could and would live ſingle, 
that is one in a thouſand, And then our unmarried 
parſon might-live as well with half, as now with 


the whole of his benefice. 


23. Always 
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23. Always provided, that though the number of 
pariſhes, and the meaſure of benefices were leſſened, 
yet that the ſame ought to be done without damage 
to the preſent incumbents.. 

24. As for leſlening the charge of offices relating 
to the government and the law, the ſame will conſiſt 
in aboliſhing the ſuperfluous, ſupernumerary, and an- 
tiquated; and withal, in retrenching the fees of 


others, to what the labour, art, and truſt of their 


reſpective employments do require. Fof there be 
many offices wholly executed by deputies for ſmall 
wages, Whereas the maſtery of them. have ten times 
as much, although they know nothing either of WAG 


is done or ought to be done in the buſtnets. 


25. Now ſuch ſurpluſages as theſe ſhould be. ei- 
ther reſtored unto the people who gave them unto the 
King, at à time when thoſe fees mage up but a juſt 
reward for the officer; or elſe the King keeping 


them ſtill might take them for ſo much toward the 


publick charge, but not give them away to ſtop the 


importunate ſuits of any particular perſon, in whom 


and in all his dependants, ſuch benefits do but 


eauſe lazineſs as to the true original gain of the 
nation, and themſelves in particular, together with 
a total negligence and ignorance of the. publick 
good, 

26, Many are the particulars that might be inſtanc- 
ed of this kind; but my aim not being to prejudice 


any man in particular, I. deſcend no lower, wiſhing 


only that there might be an univerſal reformation 
what length of time hath warpped awry, in 
which caſe no particular men are to be troubled ; 
for if all ſuffer, none ſuffers, and all men would 


be no poorer than now they are if they ſhould loſe 


half their eſtates; nor would they be a whit the 
richer 
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richer if the ſame were doubled, the Ratio formalis 


of riches lying rather in proportion than quantity. 


27. To leſſen the charge of univerſities, unto 
which I add the inns pf court, which is not much, 
were to leſſen the number of the ſtudents in divinity, 
law, and medicine, by leſſening the uſe of thoſe pro- 
ions! 

Now having ſpoken. already of diyinity, I come 
next to the law, and ſay, that if regiſters were kept 
of all mens eſtates in lands, and of all the conveyan- 
ces of, and engagements upon them; and withal, 
if publick loan-banks, Jombards, or banks of credit 
upon depoſited money, plate, jewels, cloth, wool, 
ſilk, leather, linen, mettals, and other durable 1 255 
Lal were erected, I cannot apprehend how there 
could be above one tenth part of the law-ſuits and writ- 
ings, as now there are. 

28. And moreover, if by accompt of the people, 
of theix land and other wealth, the number of lawyers 
and ſcriyegers were adjuſted, I cannot conceive how 
there ſhould remain above one hundredth part of 


what now are; foraſmuch as I have heard ſome affirm, 


that there be now ten times as many as are even now 
neceſſary ; and that there are now ten times as many 
lawſuits, as upon the abovementioned reformation, 


there would be, Tt follows therefore, that ypon the 


whole there would not need one in a hundred of the 


preſent number of retainers to the law, and offices of 


Juſtice, the occaſions as well of crimes as injuries be- 
ing ſo much retrenched. 

29. As for phyſicians, it is not hard by the help of 
the obſervations which haye been lately made upon 
the bills of mortality, to know how many are ſick in 
London by the number of them that die, and by the 
proportions of the city to find out the ſame of the coun- 
try: and 7 both, by the rler of the learned col- 
lege 
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lege of that faculty to calculate how many phyſicians 


were requiſite for the whole nation; and conſequently 


how many ſtudents in that art to permit and encou- 
rage; and Jaſtly, having calculated theſe numbers, 
to adoptate a proportion of chirurgeons, apothecaries, 


and nurſes to them, and ſo by the whole to cut off 


and extinguiſh that, infinite ſwarm of vain pretenders 
unto, and abuſers of that god-like faculty, which of 


all ſecular employments our ſaviour himſelf after he 


began to preach engaged himſelf upon, 

30. Moreover, if it were agreed, what number 
of divines, phyſicians and civilians (that is, of men 
bred in univerſities) were requiſite to the publick 
fervice? as ſuppoſe 13000 | in the preſent way, and 


perhaps not above 6000 in that way of retrenchment 
which we propound ; then ſuppoſing that but one in 
forty dies per annum, it follows that leſs than, 350 might 
ſuffice to be ſent yearly out of the univerſities : where 
ſuppoſing they ſtay five years one with another, it 
followeth alſo that about 1800 is the number of ſtu- 


dents fit to be allowed in the univerſities at a time; I 


mean, of ſuch as intend to make learning their trade, 


and way of livelihood. x 

31. I might intimate, that if 1800 ſtudents were 
enough, and that if there were 40000 pariſh-chil- 
dren and foundlings in England, it were probable that 


one in twenty of them might be of excellent wit and 

_ towardneſs, 5 
Now ſince the publick may diſ poſe of theſe children 
as they pleaſe, and ſince there is maintenance in both 


univerſities for above 1800, what if our profeſſors of 
art were in this manner ſelected and educated ? but 


of this but 12 tranſitu. 


32. Hereunto may be added, that by reaſon of loan 


banks afore- mentioned, whereby the credits and eſ- 


eſtates of al] dealers may be known, and all the 
myſterious 
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myſterious dangers of money prevented, and that by 
good accounts of our growth, manufacture, conſump- 
tion, and importation, it might be known how many 
merchants were able to manage the exchange of our 
ſuperfluous commodities with the ſame of other coun- 
tries: and alſo how many retailers are needful to make 


the ſubdiſtributions into every village of this nation, 


and to receive back their ſuperfluities. Upon theſe 
grounds 1 preſumealarge proportion of theſe alſo might 
be retrenched, who properly and originally earn no- 
thing from the public, being only a kind of game- 
ſters, that play with one another for the labours of 
the poor; yielding of themſelves no fruit at all, other- 
wiſe than as veins and arteries, to diſtribute forth 


and back the blood and nutritive juices of the body 


politic, namely, the product of husbandry and ma- 


nufacture. 


33. Now if the numerous offices and fees relating 


90 the government, law, and church; and if the 


number of Divines, lawyers, phyſicians, merchants, 
and retailers were alſo leſſened, all which do receive 


great wages for little work done to the publick, 


with how much greater eaſe would common expen- 
ces be defrayed ? and with how much more equality 
would the ſame be aſleſſed ? 


34. We enumerated ſix branches of 5 publick 


charge, and have lightly ſpoken how four of them 


might be leſſened ; we come next to the other two 
branches, whereof we ſhall rather recommend the 
augmentation. 


The firſt of theſe two branches I call, generally 


N care of the poor, conſiſting of receptacles 


for the aged, blind, lame, &c. in health; hoſpitals 
for noyſome, chronical, curable and candle; in- 
ward and outward diſeaſes; with others for acute and 


contagious. Others for orphans, found and expoſed 


children; 
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children; of which latet ſrt none ſhould” be res 
fuſed, let the number be never fo great provided their 


| names, families, and relations were well coticealtd : 
l the choice of which children being trade at their 


5 being about tight or ten years old, might afford the 
= King the fitteſt inſtruments for all kinds of his af- 


fairs, and_ be as firmly obliged to be his Faithful ſer-. 
vants as. his own natural children. 

35. This is no new not rate thing, only the negledt 
of it in theſe countries, is rather to be eſteemed a 
1 rare and new project: nor is it unknown what excel- 
| lent fruits there have been of this itiſtitution, of 
| which we ſhall ſay much more upon another occaſion 
| hereafter. 

0 36. When all helpleſs and impotent perſons were 
thus provided for, and the lazy and thieviſh reſtraitſed 
1 and puniſhed by the miniſter of juſtice, it follows 
now that we find out certain conſtant imployments for 
all other indigent people, who labouring according 
| to the rules upon them, may require a ſufficiency of 
5 food and rayment. Their children alſo (if ſmall 
and impotent) as aforeſaid, being provided for elſe- 
1 where. 
37. But what fhall theſe employments be? I an- 
ſwer, ſuch as were reckoned as the ſixth branch of 
the public expence, viz. making all highways ſo broad, 
firm, and even, as whereby the charge and tedium of 
travelling and carriages may be greatly leſſened. 5 
The cutting and ſcouring of rivers into navigable; 3 
the planting of uſeful trees for timber, delight, and i 
fruit in convenient places. = 
The making of bridges and cawſeys. 
The working in mines, quarries, and colleries. 
The manufactures of Iron, &c. 
38. J pitch upon all theſe particulars, Ard, as works 
wandog in this nation ; ſecondly, as works of much 
labour, 
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labour; and Httle art; and thirdly, as introduQive 
of new trades into England, tofſupply that of cloth, 
which we have altnoft totally loſt. 0 | 

In the next place it will be aſked, who fall pay 
theſe men! I atiſwer, evety body; for if there be 1065 
men iti à tertitory, and if 100 of theſe can raiſe ne- 
ceſſiry food and rayment for the whole 1000; if 206 
more make as much cothtnbditles, as other nations will 
give either their commodities or money for, and if 
450 more be employed iti the ornaments, pleaſure, 
and magnificence of the whole ? if thete be 200 
goverhors, divines, lawyers, phyſicians, merchants, 
and retailers, making in all 900, the queſtion is, 
ſince there is food enough for this ſupetnumery 100 
alſo, how they ſhould come by it? whether by beg- 
ging, or by ſtealing; of whether they ſhall fuffer 
themſelves to ſtatve, finding no fruit of theit beg- 
ging, of being taken in their ſtealing, be put to 
death another way ? or whether they ſhall be given 


away to another nation that will take them ? I think 


'tis plain, they ought neither to be ſtarved, nor 
hanged, nor given away; now if they beg; they 
may pine for Hunger to day, and be gorged and glut- 
ted to morrow, which wilt occaſion diſeaſes, and evil 
habits; the ſume may be ſaid of ſtealing: more- 
over, perhaps they may get either by begging or 
ſealing more than will ſuffice them, which will for 
ever after indifpoſe them to labour, even upon the 


greateſt occaſions which may ſuddenly and unexpec- 
edly happen. Ei 


39. For all theſe reaſons, it will be certainly the 


| ſafer way to afford them the ſuperfluity which would 


otherwiſe be loſt and waſted, or wantonly ſpent : or 
in caſe; there be no overplus, then 'tis fit to retrench 
a little from the delicacy of others feeding in quantity 
or quality, few men ſpending leſs than double of 

what 
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what might ſuffice them as the bare neceſſities of 
nature. 

40. Now as to the work of theſe ſupernumeraries, 


let it be without expence of foreign commodities, 


and then 'tis no matter if it be imployed to build a 
uſeleſs pyramid upon Salisbury Plain, bring the 


ſtones at Stonehenge to Towerhill, or the like; for 


at worſt this would keep their minds to diſcipline 
and obedience, and their bodies to a patience of 
more profitable labours when need ſhall require it. 

41. In the next place, as an inſtance of the uſeful- 


neſs of what hath been propounded, I aſk what benefit 
will the mending of highways, the building of brid- 


ges and cawſeys, with making rivers navigable pro- 
duce, beſides the pleaſure and beauty of them? to 
which I alſo anſwer, as an inſtance of the premiſſes, 
tifat the ſame, together with the numerous miſſions 


of cattle and ſheep out of Ireland ſhall produce a vaſt 


ſuperfluity of Engliſh horſes, the which becauſe they 
have the many excellent qualities of beauty, ſtrength, 
courage, ſwiftneſs, and patience concentrated in 
them, beyond the horſes of other places, would be a 


very vendible commodity all over Europe; and ſuch 


as depending upon the intrinſick nature of the Eng- 
liſh. ſoy] could not be counterfeited, nor taken away 
by others. Moreover, an horſe is ſuch a commo- 
dity as will carry both himſelf and his merchant to 


the market, be the ſame never ſo diſtant, 
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Hot the cauſes. of the we bearing of taxes ny 
be le Hened. 


E have ſlightly _ through all the fix bran- 
= - ches of the publick charge, and have (though 
2 imperfectly, and i in haſte) ſhewn what would encreaſe, 
* and what would abate them, 2 

We come next to take away ſome of the general 
cauſes of the unquiet bearing of taxes, and yielding to 
contributions, 7; 7 I 

2. I. That the people think. the. ſovereign. aſks 
more than he needs. To which we anſwer: 1, That 
in ſovereign were ſure to haye what he wanted 
2 in due time, it were his own great damage to draw 
away the money out of his ſubje cds hands, who by 
wid trade increaſe it, and to hoard. it up in his own 
*% coffers, where tis of no uſe even to himſelf, but 
1 liable to be begged, or vainly expended, — 
* 3. 2. Let the tax be never ſo great, if it be pro- 
= portionable, unto all, then no man ſuffers the loſs of 
= any riches by it. For men (as we ſaid but now) if the 
* { eſtates of them all were either halfed or doubled, 
1 would in both caſes remain equally rich: for they. 
H would each man have his former ſtate, dignity. and 
1 degree; and moreover, the money levied not going 
4 out of the nation, the ſame alſo would remain as rich 
in compariſon of any other nation, only the, riches 
of the prince and people would. differ for à little 
while, namely, until the money levied from ſome, 
were again refunded upon the ſame, or other. per- 
ſons that paid it; in which caſe everyt mah alſo ſhould 
have * chance and opportunity to be e the 
better 
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better or worſe by the new diſtribution : or if he 
loſt by one, yet to gain by another. 


4. 3- Now that which angers men moſt, is to be 


taxed above their neighbours. To which I anſwer, 
that many times theſe ſurmizes are miſtakes, many 
times they are chances, which in the next tax may 
run more favourable ; and if they be by deſign, yet 
it cannot be imagined; that it was by deſign of 
the ſovereign, but of ſome temporary aſſeſſor, whofe 
turn it may be to receive the Talio upon the next 
occaſion from the very man he has wronged. 

5. 4. Men repine much, if they think the money 
levied will be expended on entertainments, magni- 
ficent ſhews, triumphal arches, &c. To which I an- 
| ſwer, that the ſame is a refunding the ſaid monies 
to the tradeſmen who work upon thofe things ; which 
trades, though they ſeem vain and only of ornament; 
yet they refund preſently to the moſt uſeful ; namely, 


to brewers, bakers, taylors, ſhoemakers, &c. More- 


over the prince hath no more pleaſure in theſe ſhews 
and entertainments than 100,000'others of his meaneſt 
ſubjects have, whom, for all their grumbling, we ſee 


to travel many miles to be ect of theſe ane 


ken and diſtaſted vanities. 
6. 5. The people often complain that the King 


beſtows the money he raiſes from the people upon 
his favourities : to which we anſwer; that what is 


given to favourites, nay at the next ſtep or tranſ- 
migration come into our own hands, or theirs hot 


we wiſh well, and think do deſerve it. 
* Ern as this man is a favourite to day, ſo 


another, or ourſelves, may be hereafter; favour be- 


ing of a very ſlippery and myveable nature, and not 


fuch a thing as we need much to envy ; for the ſame 


way that leads up an hill, leads alfo down ttie 


| fame, Beſides, there is nothing in the laws or 
cuſtoms 
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cuſtoms of England, which excludes any the meaneſt 
man's child, from arriving to the higheſt offices in 
this kingdom, much leſs debars him from the perſonal 
kindneſs of his prince. 

8. All theſe imaginations. (whereunto the vulgar 
heads are ſubject) do cauſe a backwardneſs to pay, 
and that neceſſitates the e prince to ſeverity. Now this 
lighting upon ſome poor, though ſtubborn, ſtiff- 
necked refuſer, charged with wife and children, gives 
the credulous great occaſion to complain of oppreſſion, 
and breeds ill blood as to all, other matters; woe 
ing the ill bumours already in being. 

9. 6. Ignorance of the number, trade, and 1 
of the people, is often the reaſon why the ſaid people 
are needleſly troubled, viz. with the double charge and 
vexation of two, or many levies, when one might 
have ſerved: examples whereof have been ſeen in 
late poll- moneys; in which (by reaſon of not know- 
ing the ſtate of the people, vi. how many there were 
of each taxable ſort, and. the want of ſenſible 
marks whereby to rate men, ard the confounding. of 
eſtates with titles and offices) great miſtakes were 
committed. 

10. . For not naming the wealth of the 

people, the prince knows not what they can bear 
and for not knowing the trade, he can make no 
judgment of the Proper ſeaſon when to e by ex- 
hibitions. 
37. Obſcurities and Joakins about the obs. of 
impoſing, hath been the cauſe of great and ugly re- 
luctances in the people, and of involuntary ſeve- 
rities in the prince, an eminent example whereof. was 
the ſbip- money, no ſmall cauſe of enty . cala 
mity to the whole kingdom. 7 bs 

12. 8. Fewnefs of people, is dra poverty; and 1 a 
nation wherein are Eight millions. of people, are more 

5 than 
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than twice as rich as the ſame ſcope of land wherein 
are but four ; for the ſame governors which are the 
great charge, may ſerve near as wen os the greater, 
as the leſſer number. 

13. Secondly, if the people be 10 few as that they 
can live, Exſponte Creatis, or with little labour, ſuch 
as is grazing, &c. they become wholly without art. 


No man that will not exerciſe his hands, being able 
to endure the tortures of the mind, which much | 


thoughtfulneſs doth occaſion. 15 

14. 9. Scarcity of money, is another cauſe of the 
bad payment of taxes; ſor if we conſider, that of 
all the wealth of this nation, viz. lands, houſing, 
ſhipping, commodities, furniture, plate, and money, 


that ſcarce one part of an hundred is coin; and that 


perhaps there is ſcarce ſix millions of pounds now in 
England, that is but twenty ſhillings a head for every 
head in the nation: we may eafily judge, how difficult 


it is for men of competent eſtates, to pay a ſum of 
money on a ſudden ; which if they cannot compals, 


ſeverities and charges enſue; and that with reaſon, 
though unlucky enough, it being more tolerable to 
undo one particular member, than to endanger the 
whole, notwithſtanding indeed it be more tolerable for 
one particular member to be undone" with the Gora 


than alone. . 8 118 


15. 10. It ſeems bons ut hard; that all taxes 
ſhould be paid in money, that is, (when the King 
bath occaſion to victual his ſhips at Portſmouth) that 
fat oxen and corn ſhould not be received in kind, but 
that farmers muſt firſt carry their corn perhaps ten 
miles to ſell, and turn into money; which being paid 


to the King, is again nn into e enen 


many miles further. 
16. Moreover, the farmer for haſte is forced to un- 
der- ſell his corn, _ the "Kg for haſte likewiſe is 
forced 
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forced to overbuy his proviſions. Whereas the pay - 
ing in kind, Pro Hic & Nunc, would leſſen a conſi - - 
derable grievance to the poor people. 

17. The next conſideration ſhall be of the conſe- 
quences, and effects of two great a tax, not in re- 
ſpect of particular men, of which we have ſpoken 
before, but to the whole people in general: to which 
I ſay, that there is a certain meaſure, and propor- 
tion of money requiſite to drive the trade of a nation, 

more or leſs than which would prejudice the ſame. 
Juſt as there is a certain proportion of farthings 
neceſſary in a ſmall retail trade, to change filver 
money, and to even ſuch reckonings, as cannot be 
adjuſted with the ſmalleſt filver pieces. For money, 
(made of gold and filver) is to the T# xprs# (that is 
to the matter of our food and covering) but as far- 
things and other local extrinſick money, is to the 
gold and filver ſpecies. 

18. Now as the proportion of the number of far- 

things requiſite in commerce is to be taken from the 

number of people, the frequency of their exchanges ; 

as alſo, and principally from the value of the ſmalleſt 

ſilver pieces of money; ſo in like manner, the pro- 

portion of money requiſite to our trade, is to be like- 

wile taken from the frequency of commutations, and 

from the bigneſs of the payments that are by law or 

cuſtom uſually made otherwiſe. From whence it fol- 
lows, that where there are regiſters of lands whereby 
the juſt value of each man's intereſt in them may be 
well known; and where there are depoſitories of the 
r Xp1us&%, as of metals, cloth, linen, leather, and 
other uſefuls; and where there are banks of money 
alſo, there leſs money is neceſſary to drive the trade. 
For if all the greateſt payments be made in lands, 
and the other perhaps down to ten pound, or twenty 
| pound be made by credit in lombars or money- banks: 


B 3 it 
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T it follows that there needs only money to pay ſums = 
4 leſs than thoſe aforementioned; juſt as fewer farthings 

tf are requiſite for change, where there be plenty of 

4 ſilver two-pences, than where the leaſt ſilver piece is 


| ſix pence. 

N 1 8 apply all this, I ſay, that if there be too 
much money in a nation, it were good for the com- 
monalty, as well as the King, and no harm even to 
particular men, if the King had in his coffers, all 
that is ſuperfluous : no more than if men were permit- 

ted to pay their taxes in any thing ns could beſt 
ſpare. x 
| 23. On the other ſide, if the largeneſs of a pub- 3 
lick exhibition ſhould leave leſs money than is ne- 1 
ceſſary to drive the nations trade, then the miſchief =? 
thereof would be the doing of leſs work, which 1s 
the ſame as leſſening the people, or their art and in- 
duſtry ; for a hundred pound paſſing a hundred hands 
for wages, cauſes a thouſand pound worth of com- 

modities to be produced, which hands would have 
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0 been idle and uſeleſs, had there not been this con- 4 
. tinual motive to their employment. HB 
1 21. Taxes if they be preſently expended upon our B 
Jj own domeſtick commodities, ſeem to me to do little = 
| harm to the whole body of the people, only they work 3 
a change in the riches and fortunes of particular men; 1 
| and particularly -by transferring the ſame from the By 
landed and lazy, to the crafty and induſtrious. As 
for example, if a gentleman bave let his lands to 
jt farm for a hundred pound per annum, for ſeveral 
| years or lives, and he be taxed twenty pound per an- 3 


num, to maintain a navy ; then the effect hereof will 

be, that this gentleman's twenty pound per annum, 

will be diſtributed amongſt ſeamen, ſhip-carpenters, © 

and other trades relating to naval matters ; but if the E 

gentleman had the land in his own hands, then be- Y 
ing 
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ing taxed a fifth part, he would raiſe his rents near 
the ſame proportion upon his under tenants, or would 
ſell his cattle, corn, and wooll a fifth part dearer ; 
the like alſo would all other ſubdependents on 
do; and thereby recover in ſome meaſure, what he 
paid, Laſtly, but if all the money levied were thrown 
into the ſea, then the ultimate effect would only be, 
that every man muſt work a fifth part the harder, or 
retrench a fifth part of his conſumptions, viz. the 
former if foreign trade be improveable, and the latter, 
if it be not. | 

22. This I conceive, were the worſt of taxes in a 

well-policyed ſtate ; but in other ſtates where is not 
a certain prevention of beggary and thievery, that is a 
| ſure livelihood for men wanting imployment; there I 

muſt confeſs, an exceſlive tax, cauſes exceſſi ve and 
inſuperable want, even of natural neceſſities, and that 
on a ſudden ſo as ignorant particular perſons, can- 
not find out what way to ſubſiſt by; and this by the 
law of Nature, muſt cauſe ſudden effects to relieve it 
ſelf, that is rapines, frauds; and this again muſt 
bring death, mutilitions, and impriſonments accord- 
ing to the preſent laws which are miſchiefs, and pu- 
niſhments, as well unto the ſtates as to the particular 
ſufferers of them. 


CH. A k. IV, 


Of the ſeveral ways of tax, and firſt, of ſetting a 
part, a proportion of the whole territory for pub- 
lick uſes, in the nature of crown-lands ; and ſecondly, 
by. way of aſſeſment, or land tax. 


UT ſuppoſing, that the ſeveral cauſes of public 
charge are leſſened as much as may be, and that 
the people be well ſatisfied, and contented to pay their 
B 4 - juſt 
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juſt ſhares of what is needful for their government 


and protection, as alſo for the honour of their prince 


and country: it follows now to propoſe the ſeveral 


ways and expedients, how the ſame may be moſt 


eaſily, ſpeedily, and inſenſibly collected. The whieh 
I ſhall do, by expoſing the conveniences and in- 
conveniences of ſome of the principle ways of levy- 
ings, uſed of later years within the ſeveral ſtates of 
Europe: unto which others of ſmaller and more rarer 
uſe may be referred, 


2. Imagine then a number of people, planted in a 


territory, who had upon computation concluded that 
two millions of pounds per annum, is neceſſary to the 
public charges. Or rather, who going more wiſely 
to work had computed a twenty fifth part of the pro- 
ceed of all their lands and labours, were to be the 
exciſum, or the part to be cut out, and laid aſide for 
publick uſes. Which proportions perhaps are fit enough 
to _ affairs of England, but of that hereafter. 
Nov the queſtion is, how the one or the other 
all be raiſed. The firſt way we propoſe, is, to ex- 


ciſe the very land it ſelf in kind; that is, to cut out 
of the whole twenty five millions, which are ſaid to 


be in England and Wales, as much land in ſperce, as 


whereof the rack-rent would be two millions, vi. a- 
bout four millions of acres, which is about a ſixth part 


of the whole; making the ſaid four millions to be 
crown lands, and as the four counties intended to 
be reſerved i in Ireland upon the forfeitures were. Or 
elſe to exciſe a ſixth part of the rent of the whole, 
which is about the proportion, that the adventurers 


and ſoldiers in Ireland retribute to the King, as quit 


rents. Of which two ways, the latter is manifeſtly 
the better, the King having more ſecurity ; and more 


obligees ; provided the trouble and charge of this uni- 
| verſal 
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yerſal. collection, exceed not that of the other ad- 
vantage conſiderably. | 

4. This way in a new ſtate would be goods, being 
agreed upon, as it was in Ireland, before men had 
even the poſſeſſion of any land at all; wherefore 
whoſoever buys land in Ireland hercafier | is no more 
concerned with the quit rents wherewith they are 
charged, than if the acres were ſo much the fewer; 
or then men are who buy land, out of which they 
know tythes are to be paid. And truly that country 
is happy in which by original accord, ſuch arent is re- 
ſerved, as whereby the public charge may be borne 
without contigent, ſudden ſuperadditions, in which lies 
the very ratio of the burthen of a]l contributions and 
exactions. For in ſuch caſes as was ſaid before, it 
is not only the landlord pays, but every man who 
eats but an egg, or an onion of the gromth of his 
lands; or who uſeth the help of any Artiian, which 
feedeth on the ſame. 

5. But if the ſame were propounded in England, 
viz. if an aliquot part of every landlords rent were 
excined or retrenched, then thoſe whoſe rents were 
ſettled, and determined for long times to come, would 
chiefly bear the burthen of ſuch an impoſition, and o- 
thers have a benefit thereby. For ſuppoſe A and B 
have each of them a parcel of land, of equal good - 
neſs and value; ſuppoſe alſo that A bath let his 
parcel for twenty one years at twenty pound per 
annum, but that B is free; now there comes out a 
tax of a fifth part; hereupon B will not let under 25]. 
that his remainder may be twenty, whereas A muſt 
be contented with fixteen neat ; nevertheleſs the te- 
nants of A. will ſell the proceed of their bargain at 
the ſame rate, that the tenants of B ſhall do. The 
efte&t of · all this is; firſt, that the King's fifth part 
of B. his farm ſhall be greater than before. Se- 
cba, 
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condly, that the farmer to B ſhall gain more than 


before the tax. Thirdly, that the tenant or farmer 


If A ſhall gain as much as the King and tenant to B 


both. Fourthly, the tax doth ultimately light upon 


the Iandlord A and the conſumptionerss From 
whence it follows that a land- tax reſolves into an ir- 
regular exciſe upon conſumptions, that thoſe bear it 
moſt, who leaft complain. And laſtly, that ſome 
Jandlords may gain, and only ſuch whoſe rents are 
predetermined ſhall loſe; and that doubly, viz, one 
by the raiſing of their revenues, and the other 

by enhanſing the prices of proviſions upon them. 
6. Another way is an exciſium out of the rent of 
houſing, which is much more uncertain than that of 
land. For an houſe is of a double nature, viz, one, 


wherein it is a way and means of expence ; the o- 


ther, as *tis an inſtrument and tool of gain : for a 
ſhop in London of leſs capacity and leſs charge in 


building then a fair dining-room in the ſame houſe 


unto which both do belong, ſhall nevertheleſs be of 
the greater value, ſo alſo ſhall a dungeon, cellar, then 


a pleaſant chamber; becauſe the one is expence, the 


other profit. Now the way of a land-tax rates houſ- 
ing, as of the latter nature, but the exciſe as of the 
former, 

7. We might add hereunto, that houſing is ſome- 
times diſproportionally taxed to diſcourage building, 
eſpecially upon new foundations, thereby to prevent 
the growth of a city ; ſuppoſe London, ſuch exceſ- 


five and overgrown cities being dangerous to mo- 


narchy, though the more fecure when the ſupremacy 


is in citizens of ſuch places themſelves, as in Venice. 


8. But we ſay, that ſuch checking of new buildings 
fignihes nothing to this purpoſe ; foraſmuch as build- 


ings do not encreaſe, until the people already have in- 


creaſed: but the remedy of the above mentioned dan- 
| gers 
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gers is to be ſought in the cauſes of the encreaſe of 
people, the which if they can be nipt, the other 
work will neceſſarily be done. 

But what then is the true effect of forbidding to 
build upon new foundations ? I anſwer, to keep and 
faſten the city to its old ſeat and ground plot, the which 
encouragement for new buildings will remove, as it 
comes to paſs almoſt in all great cities, though in- 
ſenſibly, and not under many years progreſſion. 

. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe men are un- 
willing to build new houſes at the charge of pulling 
down their old, where both the old houſe it ſelf, and 
the ground it flands upon do make a much dearer 
ground-plot for a new houſe, and yet far leſs free and 
convenient ; wherefore men build upon new free 
foundations, and cobble up old houſes, until they 
become fundamentally irreparable, at which time they 
become either the dwelling of the raſcality, or in 


proceſs of time return to waſte and gardens again, ex- 


amples whereof are many even about London. 
Nov if great cities are naturally apt te remove 
their ſeats, I aſk which way? I ſay in the caſe of 
London, it muſt be weſtward, becauſe the winds 
blowing near three fourths of the year from the weſt, 
the dwellings of the weſt end are ſo much the more 
free from the fumes, ſteams and ſtinks of the whole 
eaſterly pyle; which where ſeacole is burnt is a great 
matter. Now if it follow from hence, that the pal- 
laces of the greateſt men will remove weſtward, it 
will alſo naturally follow, that the dwellings of others 


who depend upon them will creep after them. This 


we ſee in London, where the noblemefis ancient 
houſes are now become halls for companies, or turn- 


ed into tenements, and all the palaces are gotten 


weſtward ; inſomuch that I do not doubt but that 
five hundred years hence, the King's palace will be 
| near 
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near Chelſea, and the old building of Whitehall con- 
verted to uſes more anſwerable to their quality. For 
to build a new royal palace upon the ſame ground 
will be too great a confinement, in reſpect of gardens 
and other magnificencies, and withal a diſaccommo- 


dation in the time of the work : but it rather ſeems 


to me, that the next palace will be built from the 
whole preſent contignation of houſes at ſuch a diſ- 
tance as the whole palace of Weſtminſter was from 
the city of London, when the archers began to bend 


their bews juſt without Ludgate, and when all the 


ſpace between the Thames, F r and Holborn 
was as Finisbury- fields are now. 

This digreſſion I confeſs to be both imperti- 
Fc to the bufineſs of taxes, and in it ſelf almoſt 


needleſs ; for why ſhould we trouble ourſelves what 
ſhall be five hundred years hence, not knowing what a 
day may bring forth; and ſince *tis not unlikely, but 


that before that time we may be all tranſplanted from 
hence into America, theſe countries being overrun with 
Turks, and made waſte, as the ſeats of the famous 


eaſtern empires at this day are. 


II. Only I think *tis certain, that while ever there 


are people in England, the greateſt cohabitation of 


them will be about the place which is now London, 


the Thames being the moſt commodious river of this 


iſland, and the ſeat of London the moſt commodious 


part of the Thames; ſo much doth the means of fa- 


cilitating carriage greaten a city, which may put us 
in mind of employing our idle hands about mending 
the highways, making bridges, cawſeys and rivers 
navigable : which conſiderations brings me back round 
into my way of taxes, from whence [ digreſt. 

12. But before we talk too much of rents, we 
ſhould endeavour to explain the myſterious nature of 


them, with reference as well to money, the rent of 
which 
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which we call Wurys 2 as to n of lands and houſes 
aforementioned. 

13. "Suppoſe a man could with his own hands plant 
a certain ſcope of land with corn, that is, could dig, 
or plough; harrow, weed, reap, carry home, threſh, 
and winnow fo much as the huſbandry ' of this land 


requires 3 and had withal ſeed wherewith to ſow the 


ſame. I fay, that when this man hath ſubducted his 


ſeed out of the proceed of his harveſt,” and alſo what 


himſelf hath both eaten and given to others in ex- 
change for cloathes, and other natural neceſſaries; 
that the "remainder of corn is the natural and true 


rent of the land for that year; and the medium of 
ſeven years, or rather of ſo many years as makes up 


the cycle, within which dearths and plenties make 
their revolution, doth give . N rent of the 
land in corn. 8 

14. But a further, though colliivcid queſtion may 
be, how much Engliſh money this corn or rent is 
worth; I anſwer, ſo much as the money which ano- 
ther Ruge man can ſave within the ſame time, over 
and above his expence, if he employed himſelf wholly 
to produce and make it; viz. Let another man go 
travel into a country where is filyer, there dig it, re- 
fine it, bring it to the ſame piace where the other 
man planted his corn; coin it, &c. the ſame perſon, all 
the while of his oki for ſilver, gathering alſo food 
for his neceſſary livelihood, and procuring himſelf 


covering, &c. I ſay, the filver of the one muſt be 


eſteemed of equal value with the corn. of the other : 


the one, being perhaps twenty ounces and the other 


twenty buſhels. From whence it follows that the 

price of a buſhel of this corn to be an ounce of 

ſilver. © OY 

15. And foraſmuch as | 5oMbly tete may be more 

art and hazard | in working about the ſilver, then a- 
bout 
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1 bout the corn, yet all comes to the ſame paſs; for let 
Fa a hundred men work ten years upon corn, atid the 
ſame number of men the ſame time upon filver ; I 
| ſay, that the neat proceed of | the filver is the price 
'H | of the whole neat proceed of the corn, and like. . parts 
WW of the one, the price of like parts of the. other. Al- 
though not ſo many of thoſe who wrought 1 in ſilver, 
learned the art of refining and coyning, or out-lived 
the dangers and diſeaſes of working in the mines. 
And this alſo is the way of pitching the true propor- 
tion, between the values of gold and ſilver, which 
many times is ſet but by popular error, ſometimes 
more, ſometimes leſs diffuſed in the world; which 
4 error (by the way) is the cauſe of our having been 
N peſtered with too much gold herofore,. and wanting 
it now. 

16. This, 1 ſay to be the foundation of ang 
and balancing of values; yet in the fuperſtnuctures 
and practices hereupon, I confeſs there is much va- 
riety and intricacy ; of which hereafter. 

17. The world meaſures things by gold and 7 
. but principally the latter; for there may not be two 
is meaſures, and conſequently the better of many muſt 

be the only of all; that is, by fine ſilver of a certain 
weight: but now if it be hard to meaſure the weight 
and fineneſs of ſilver, as by the different reports of 
the ableſt ſay-maſters'I have known it to be; and if 
F filver granted to be of the ſame fineneſs and weight, 
| riſe and fall in its price, and be more worth at one 
place than another, not only for being farther from 
| the mines, but for other accidents, and may be more 
0 worth at preſent, than a month or other ſmall time 
hence ; and if it differ in its proportion unto the ſeveral 
things ed by it, in ſeveral ages upon the increaſe 
and diminution thereof, we ſhall endeavour. to exa- 
| mine 
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mine ſome other natural ſtandards and meaſures, with- 
out derogating from the excellent uſe of theſe. 

18. Our filver and gold we call by ſeveral names, 
as in England by pounds, ſhillings, and pence ; all 
which may be called and underſtood by either of the 
three. But that which: I would. ſay upon. this matter 
is, that all. things ought to be valued by two natural 
denominations, which is land and labour; that is, 
we ought to ſay, a ſhip or garment is worth ſuch 
a meaſure of land, with ſuch another meaſure of 
labour; foraſmuch as both ſhips and garments were 
the creatures of lands and mens labours thereupon : 
this being true, we ſhould; be glad to find out a na- 
tural par between land and labour, ſo as we might 
expreſs the value by either of them alone, as well or 
better than by both, and reduce one into the other, 
as eaſily and certainly, as we reduce pence into 
pounds. Wherefore we would: be glad to find the 
natural values of the fee-ſimple of land, though but 
no better than we have done that of the us Fnuctus 
above - mentioned; which we attempt as followeth. _ 
109. Having found the rent or value of the «ſus. 

Fructus per annum, the queſtion. is, how many years 
purchaſe (as we uſually ſay) is the fee-ſimple naturally 
worth ? if we ſay an infinite number, then an acre of 
land would: be equal in value to a thouſand acres of 
the ſame: land; which is abfurd, an infinity of units 
being equal to an infinity of thouſands: wherefore 
we muſt pitch upon ſome limited number, and that 
I apprehend: to be the number of years, which I 
coneeive one man of fifty years old, another of 
twenty eight, and another of ſeven yeats old, all. 
being alive together may be thought to live; that is 
to ſay, of a grandfather, father, and child; few men 
having reaſon to take care of more remote poſterity; "= 
for- if a man be a great grandfather, he himſelf is ſo 

much 
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much the nearer his end, ſo as there are but three 
in a continual line of deſcent uſually co-exiſting 
together; and as ſome are grandfathers at forty 


years, yet as many are not till above * — fic de 


ceteris. 

. Wherefore I pitch the ber of are pur- 
child that any land is naturally worth, to be the 
ordinary extent of three ſuch perſons their lives. 
Now in England we eſteem three lives equal to one 
and twenty years, and conſequently the value of 
land, to be about the ſame number of years purchaſe. 
Poſſibly if they thought themſelves miſtaken in the 
one, (as the obſervator of the bills of mortality 
thinks they are) they would alter in the other, un- 


| Teſs the conſideration of the force of popular error 
and dependance of e nen concatenated, did 
hinder them. 


21. This I eſteem to by the number f Fears pr 
chaſe where titles are good, and where there is a 


moral certainty of enjoying the purchaſe. | But in 


other countries lands are worth nearer thirty years 
purchaſe, by reaſon of the better titles, more people, 
and perhaps truer opinion of the value and emen 
of three lives. entle; 


22. And i ſome places, heh are worth yet r more. 


years purchaſe, by reaſon of ſome ſpecial honour, 
pleaſures, privilege or juriſdiction annexed: unto: them, 
23. On the other hand, lands are worth: fewer. 
years purchaſe (as in Ireland) for the following rea- 
ſons, which I have here ſet down, as unto. the like 
whereof the cauſe of the like —_— in any other 
place may be imputed. 

Firſt, in Ireland, by reaſon of the frequent: ak. 


lions, (in which if you are conquered, all is loſt; 


or if you conquer, yet you are ſubject to ſwarms of 


thieves and robbers) and the envy which precedent 


miſſions 
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miſſions of Engliſh have againſt the ſubſequenr, 
perpetuity it ſelf is but forty years long, as within 
which time ſome ugly diſturbance hath hitherto 
happened almoſt ever fince the firſt coming of the 
Engliſh thither. 

24. 2. The claims upon claims which each hath 
to the others eſtates, and the facility of making good 
any pretence whatſoever by the favour of ſome one 
or other of the many governors: and miniſters which 
within forty years ſhall be in power there; as alſo 
by the frequency of . ee and abuſe of 
ſolemn oats. 

25. 3. The paucity of inhabitants, there being 
not above the fifth part ſo many as the territory. 
would maintain, and of thoſe but a ſmall part do 
work at all, and yet a maler work ſo en as in 
other countries. 

26. 4. That a great part of the! e, both real 
and perſonal in Ireland, are owned by abſentees, 
and ſuch as draw. over the profits raiſed out of Ire- 
land, refunding nothing; ſo as Ireland exporting than 
more it imports, doth yet grow poorer to a paradox. 
27. F. The difficulty of executing juſtice, ſo many 
of thoſe in power being themſelves protected by 
offices, and protecting others. Moreover, the number 
of criminous and indebted perſons being great, they 
favour their like in juries, offices, and whereſoever 
they can: beſides, the country is ſeldom rich enough 
taqgive due encouragement to profound judges and 
Iawyers, which makes judgments very caſual, igno- 
rant men being more bold to be apt and arbitrary, 
than ſuch as underſtand the dangers of it. But all 
this, a little care in due ſeaſon might remedy;” ſo as 
to bring Ireland in a few years to the ſame level of 
value with other places; but of this alſo elſewhere 
more at large, for in the next place we ſhall come to 
uſury. C | CHAP, 
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Of Uſury. : 1 45 ) 


HAT reaſon there is for. taking or giving 


V : { 4 /_ 2%. Ft 
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may certainly bave again whenſoever we call for it, 


I ſee not; nor why ufury ſhould be ſerupled, where 
money or other neceſſaries valued by it, is lent to be 


paid at ſuch a time and place as the borrower 
chuſeth, ſo as the lender cannot have his monty 
paid him back where and when himſelf pleaſeth; I 
alſo ſee not. Wherefore when man giveth out 
his money upon condition that he may not demand it 
back until a certain time to come, whatſoever * 
own neceſſities ſhall be in the mean time, he eer- 


tainly may take a compenſation for this inconveni- 


ence which he admits againſt himſelf: and this al- 
lowance is that we commonly call uſury. 

2. And when one man furniſheth another with 
money at ſome diſtant place, and engages under 
great penalties: to pay him there, and at a certain 
day beſides; the conſideration for chis, is that we call 
exchange, or local . 8 

As for example, if a man wanting money at 7 
lille in the heat of the late civil wars, when the way 
was full of ſoldiers and robbers, and the paſſage: hy 
ſea very long, troubleſome, and dangerous, and &- 
dom paſſed ; why might not another take much more 
than an 1601; at London for een he like bum 
to be paid at Carliſle on a certain da?; 

3. Now the queſtions ariſing hence are 1 what are 
the natural ſtandards of uſury and exchange f as for 
uſury, the leaſt than can be, is the rent of ſo much 
land as the money lent will buys where the ſecu⸗ 


. 


intereſt or. uſury for any thing which we 
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rity 1s undoubted ; but where the ſecurity i is caſual, 


then A kind of enſurance muſt be enterwoven with 
thi afimple natural intereſt, whie may advance the 
uf very conſcionably unto any height below the 
ae it ſelf, Now if things are fo in England, 

that really there is no ſuch ſecurity as above-men- 
tioned, but that all are more or leſs hazardous, 
troubleſome, or chargeable to make, I ſee no. reaſon 
for endeayouring to limit uſury upon time, any more 
than that upon place, which the practice of the world 
doth not, unleſs it be that thoſe, who make ſuch laws 
were rather borrowers than lenders : but of the ya- 
nity and fruitleſneſs of making civil poſitive laws 
againſt the laws of nature, J have ſpoken elſewhere, 
and inſtanced in ſeveral particulars. 

4. As for the natural meaſures of exchange, I ſay, 
that in times of peace, the greateſt exchange can 
be but the labour of carrying the money jn ſpecie ; 
but where are hazards and emergent uſes for money 
more in one place than another, &c, or opinions of 
theſe true or falſe, the exchange will be poyerned 
by them. 

1 Parallel unto als, is s fomething which we omit» 
ted concerning the price of land ; for as. great need 
of money heightens exchange, ſo doth great need of 


corn raiſe the price of that likewiſe, and conſequently 


of the rent of the lang that bears corn, and laſtly of 


the land it ſelf; as for example, if the corn which 


feedeth London, or an army,, be brought forty miles 
together, then the corn growing within a mile of 
Landon, or the quarters of ſuch army, wall have 
added unto its natural price, ſo much as the charge 
of bringing it thirty nine miles doth amount unto : 
and unto periſhable commaditigs, as. freſh fiſh, fruits, 
&c. the inſurance. upon the. hazard of. corrupting, 
ke. mall be added alſo; and knally, unto him that 

C 2 eats 
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eats theſe things, there (ſuppoſe in taverns) ſhall be 
added the charge of all the circumſtantial apparatus 
of houſe-rent, furniture, attendance, and the cooks 
- ſkill as well as his labour to accompany the + 

6. Hence i it comes to paſs, that lands intrin cally 
alike near populous places, ſuch as were the peri- 
meter of the area that feeds them is great, will not 
only yield more rent for theſe reaſons, but alſo more 
years purchaſe than in remote places, by reaſon of 
the pleaſure and honour extraordinary of having lands 
| there ; for 
Omne tulit pundtum qui miſcuit utile dulci. 

7. Having finiſned our digreſſion upon the mea- 
ſures of the rents and values of lands and monies, 
we now return to our ſecond way of levying public 
charges, which was the taking of a proportion of 
the rent (commonly called aſſeſſment) it follows next 
to ſpeak of the way of computing the ſaid rents, 
| otherwiſe than according to the bargains which a few 
men make one with another through ignorance, 
| haſte, falſe ſuggeſtion, or elſe in their paſſion or 
drink: although I acknowledge, that the medium 
or common reſult of all the bargains made within 
| three years (or other ſuch cycle of time, as within 
which all contingencies of land revolve) may be 
very ſufficient to this purpoſe, being but the ſum 
ſynthetically computed by caſual opinions, as I would 
endeavour to caſt up analytically by a diftinQ parti- 
cularizing of the cauſes. 

8. 1. Therefore I propound a ſurvey of the figures, 
quantities, and ſituations of all the lands, both ac- 
cording to the civil bounds of pariſhes, farms, &c. 
and the natural diſtinẽtions thereof by the ſea, rivers, 
ridges of rocks, or mount ins, &c. 

9. 2.1 propound that the quality of each deno- 
mination | were deſcribed by the commodities i it had 

ee 
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uſually born, in ſome land, ſome ſort of timber, 
grain, pulſe or root growing more happily than in 
others : alſo by the increaſe of things ſown or planted, 
which it hath yielded communibus annis; and withal, 
the comparative goodneſs of the ſaid commodities 
not unto the common ſtandard money, but to one 
another. As for example; if there be ten acres of 
land, I would have it judged whether they be better 
for hay or corn; if for hay, whether the ſaid ten 
acres will bear more or leſs of hay than ten other 
acres ; and whether an hundred weight of the ſaid 
hay will feed or fatten more or leſs than the ſame 
weight of other hay, and not as yet comparing it to 
money, in which the value of the ſaid hay will be 
more or leſs, according to the plenty of money, which 
bath changed ſtrangely ſince the diſcovery of the 
Weſt-Indies, and according to the multitudes of peo- 
ple living near this land, together with the luxurious 
or frugal living of them; and beſides all, according 
to the civil, natural, and religious opinions of the 
ſaid people: as for example, eggs in the fore- part 
of Lent (becauſe their goodneſs and delicacy decays 
before Lent be done) being worth little in ſome 
Popiſh countries; nor ſwines fleſh among the Jews, 


nor hedgehogs, frogs, ſnails, muſhrooms, &c. to 
thoſe that fear to eat them, as poiſonous gr unwhole- 


ſome : nor currans, and Spaniſh wines, if they were 
all to be deſtroyed as the great thieves of this en, 
by an edict of the ſtate. 

10. This J call a ſurvey or inquiſition into the 
former intrinſic values of land, this latter of extrinſic 
or accidental follows. We ſaid, that the change of 
the ſtore of money would change the rates of commo- 
dities, according to our reckoning, in names and 
words (pounds, ſhillings and pence being nothing elſe) 
as for example : 


c 3 It 
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If a man can bring to London an ounce of ſilver 
out of the earth in Peru, in the ſame time that he 
can produce a buſhel of corn, then one is the natural 
price of the other; now if by reaſon of new and 
more eaſy mines a man can get two ounces of filver 
as eaſily as formerly he did one, then corn will be 
as cheap at ten ſhillings the buſhel, as it was before 
at five ſhillings ceteris paribus. | 
11. It behoves us therefore to have a way, ly 
to tell the money of our country (which I think 1 
have, and that in a ſhort time, and that without coſt, 
and (which is more) without looking i into particular 
mens pockets ; of which hereafter.) Now if we 
know what gold and filver we had in England two 
hundred years ago, and could tell it again now ; and 
though we alſo knew the difference of our denomi- 
nations then, when thirty ſeven fhillings were made 
out the ſame quantity of filver as ſixty two are now; 
alſo that of the alloy, labour in coinage, remedies 
for weight and fineneſs, and duties to the king R 
nay, if we alſo knew the labourers wages then and 
now, yet all this would not ſhew the difference of 
mY _ of our nation, even in money alone, 
. Wherefore we muſt add to the. premifes the 
1 of the difference of the numbers of the 
people, and conclude, that if all the money in the 
nation were equally divided amongſt all the people 
both then and now, that that time wherein each 
deviſee had wherewith to hire moſt labourers, was 


the richer. So that we want the knowledge of the 


people and bullion' which is now in this land, and 

which was heretofore ; all which I think may be 

found out even for the time paſt, but more probably 

for the time preſent, and to come. 

. 13. But to proceed; ſuppoſe we had them, then 

we would pitch the accidental values upon our lands 
about 
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about London; as thus; viz. we would firſt at ha- 
zard compute the materials for food and covering, 
which the ſhires of Eſſex, Kent, Surry, Middleſex, 
and Hertford; next circumjacent to London, did 
communibui anl. produce, and would withal compute 
the conſumptioners of them living in the ſaid five 
ſhires, and London. The which if 1 found to be 
more than were the conſumptioners living upon the 
like ſcope of other land, or rather upon as much 
other land as bore the like quantity of proviſions 3 
then I ſay, that proviſions muſt be dearer in the ſaid 
five ſhires than in the other; and within the ſaid 
ſhires cheaper or deater, as the way to London was 
more or leſs long, or-rather more or leſs chargeable. 

14. For if the ſaid five ſhires did already pro- 
duce as much commodity, as by all endeavour was 
poſſible 3 then what is wanting muſt be brought 
from afar, and that which is near, advanced in price 
accordingly ; or if the ſaid ſhires by greater labour 
than now is uſed (as by digging inſtead of plough- 


ing, ſetting inftead of ſowing, picking of choice 
ſeed inſtead of taking it promiſcuouſly, Reeping it 


inftead of uſing it wholly unprepared, and manur- 
ing the ground with falt inftead of rotten ſtraw, &c.) 
could be fertilized, then will the rent be as much 
more advanced, as the exceſs of Lee Excoeds 
that of the labour. 

15. Now the price of labour muſt be certain (as 
we ſee it made by the ftatutes which limit the 
day-wages of ſeveral work-men ;) the non-obſervance 
of which laws, and 'the not adapting them to the 


change of times, is by the way very dangerous, and 
confuſive to all endeavours of bettering the trade of 


the nation, | 
16. Moreover, the touch-ftone to try whether it 
be better to uſe thoſe improvements or not, is to 
C 4 examine 
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examine whether the labour of fetching theſe things 
even from the places where they grow wild, or with 
leſs culture, be not leſs than that of the ſaid im- 
provements. | 

17. Againſt all this will be objeed, that theſe 
computations are very hard, if not impoſſible to make; 

to which I anſwer only this, that they are ſo, eſpe- 
cially if none will trouble their hands or heads to 
make them, or give authority for ſo doing: but 
withal, I ſay, that until this be done, trade will be 
too conjectural a work for any man to employ his 
thoughts about; for it will be the ſame wiſdom, 
in order to win with fair dice, to ſpend much time in 
conſidering how to hold them, how much to ſhake 
them, and how hard to throw them, and on what 
angles they ſhould hit the fide of the tables, as to 
conſider how to advance the trade of this nation ; 
where at preſent particular men get from their 3 
bours (not from the earth and ſea) rather by hit than 
wit, and by the falſe opinions of others, rather than 
their own judgments; credit every where, but chiefly 
in London, being become a meer conceit, that a man 
is reſponſible or not, without any certain knowledge 
of his wealth or true eſtate. Whereas I think the 
nature of credit ſhould be limited only to an opinion 
of a mans faculties to get by his art and induſtry. 
The way of knowing his eſtate being to be made 
certain, and the way of making him pay what he 
owes to the utmoſt of his ability, being to be ex- 
pected from the good execution of our laws. 

18. I ſhould here enlarge upon a paradox, to prove, 
that if every mans eſtate could be always read in his 
forehead, our trade would much be advanced thereby, 
although the poorer ambitious man be commonly the 
more induſtrious. But of this elſewhere. 

19. The 
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19. The next objection againſt this ſo exact com- 


putation of the rents and worth of lands, arms 
that the ſovereign would know too exactly e 
mans eſtate: to which I anſwer, that if the the 


of the nation be brought as low as it may be (which 


depends much upon the people in parliament to do) 


and if the people be willing and ready to pay, and 


if care be taken, that although they have not ready 
money; the credit of their lands and goods ſhall be 
as good ; and laſtly, that it would be a great diſcom- 
modity to the prince to take more than he needs, as 
was proved before; where is the evil of this ſo 
exact knowledge? and as for the proportion of every 
contributor, why ſhould any man hope or expect to 
eaſe himſelf by his craft and intereſt in a confuſion ? 
or why ſhould he not fear, though he may be ad- 
vantaged this time, to ſuffer in the next. 


nn K . . 
Of cuſtoms and free ports. 


\USTOM is a contribution or exciſium out of 

goods ſent out or imported into the princes 
dominions : in theſe countries of a twentieth part not 
according to the prices currant among merchants of 
each reſpective commodity, but according to other 
ſtanding rates ſet by the ſtate, though adviſed for the 
moſt part by concerned perſons, | 

2. I cannot well imagine what ſhould be the ei 
reaſons, why a prince ſhould be paid this duty in- 
ward and outward both ; there ſeems indeed to be 
ſome, why he ſhould be paid for indulging the ex- 
portation of ſome ſuch things as other countries do 
really want, 


3. W herefore 
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3. Wherefore I think, that cuſtoms at the firſt 
were a premium allowed the prince for protecting 
the carriage of goods both inward and outward from 
the pirates ; and this I ſhould verily believe, if the 
prince were bound to make good loſſes of that kind. 
And I thought that the proportion of five pound per 
cent. was pitched upon computation, that the mer- 
_ chants before the ſaid undertaking and compoſition, 
had uſually Joſt more by piracy : and finally, that 


the cuſtoms had been an inſurance upon loſſes by 
enemies, as the inſurance now uſual is of the caſual- 


ties of ſea, wind, weather, and veſſel, or altogether 
or like the inſurance in ſome countries of houſes from 
fires for a certain ſmall part of their yearly rent. But 
be it what it will, it is anciently eſtabliſhed by law, 
and ought to be paid until it ſhall be aboliſhed. Only 


I take leave as an idle philoſopher to diſcourſe upon 


the nature and meaſures of it. 

4. The meaſures of cuſtoms outwards may be ſuch, 
as after reaſonable profit to the exporter will leave 
ſuch,of our own commodities as are neceſſary to fo- 


reigners ſomewhat cheaper unto them than hey can 


be had from elſewhere. 

As for example, tin is a native commodity, which 
governs the market abroad, that is, there is none fo 
good, and fo eaſy to be had and exported. 

Now ſuppoſe tin might be made in Cornwall for 
four pence the pound, and that the fame would yield 
twelve pence at the neereft part in France, I ſay, 
that this extraordinary profit ought to be eſteemed as 


a mine-royal, or treſor trove, and the ſovereign ought 


to have his ſhare in it : which he will have, by im- 
poſing ſo great a duty upon tin exported, as on one 
fide may leave a ſubſiſtence to the workmen (and no 
more) with a competent profit to the owners of the 
ground ; and on the other ſide, may leave the price 
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abroad leſs than that for which tin N be had from 
any other place. 

5. The ſame impoſition might alſo be made on the 
tin ſpent at home, unleſs it be as impoſſible ſo to do, 
as for the king of France to impoſe the gabel upon 
ſalt in the very places where it is made. 

6. But it is obſerved, that ſuch high duties make 
men endeavour not to enter any ſuch goods at all, or 
pay for them, provided the charge of 
bribing, with the bazard of being feized do not com- 
munibus vicibus exceed the duty. 

. Wherefore the meaſures of this nature are, that 
it 4 more eaſy, ſafe, and profitable for men to kee cep. 
the law, than to break it, unleſs it be i in ſuch 
where the magiſtrate can with certainty execute the 
law. As for example, it would be hard to ſave the 
duties upon horſes ſhipped at a ſmall port, without 
adjacent creeks, and that but ſome certain two hours 
every tide, foraſmuch as horſes cannot be diſguiſed, 
put up in bags or caſks, nor ſhipped without noiſe 
and the help of many hands. 

8. The meaſures of cuſtoms upon imported com- 
modities are; 1. That all things ready and ripe for 
conſumption may be made ſomewhat dearer than the 
ſame things grown or made at home, if the ſame be 
ſeaſible ceteris paribus. | 

2. That al] ſuperfluities tending to luxury and ſin, 
might be loaded with ſo much impoſt, as to ſerve 
inſtead of a ſumptuary law to reſtrain the uſe of them. 
But here alſo care is to be had, that it be not bettet 
to ſmuggle than to pay. 

9. On the contrary, all things not fully wrought 
and manufactured, as raw hides, wool, beaver, raw 
filk, cotton; as alſo all tools and materials for manu- 
facture; as alſo dying-ſtuff, &c. ought to be gently 


dealt — | 
10. If 


ſmogling and 
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10. If to levy the payment of theſe duties could 


be moſt exactly performed; princes might ſtrangely 


practice one upon another; wherefore ſince they 
cannot, the people pay no more than they cannot 
with greater ſafety upon the whole matter ſave, nor 


| obſerve any more of theſe laws, than they cannot 


elude. 


11. The inconveniences of the way of N 
are, viz. 


1. That duties are laid upon things not yet ripe 


for uſe, upon commodities in fieri, and but in the 


way of their full improvements, which ſeems the 


ſame ill huſbandry, as to make fuel of young ſaplings, 
inſtead of dotards and pollards. 

2. The great number of officers requiſite to colle& 
the ſaid duties, eſpecially in a country where the 
harbours are many, and the tides convenient for 
ſhipping of goods at any time, 


3- The great facility of ſmuggling by briberies, 
colluſions, hiding and diſguiſing of commodities, &c. 
and all this notwithſtanding oaths and penalties, and 

withal by the ſeveral ways of mitigating and taking 


off the ſaid penalties, even after diſcovery. 
4. The cuſtoms or duties upon the few commodi- 


ties of the growth of England exchanged with fo- 
reigners, make too ſmall a part of the whole expence 


of the people of this kingdom, which (perhaps is not 


leſs than fifty millions of pounds per annum) out of 
which to bear the common charges thereof, ſo as 


ſome other way of levy muſt be practiſed together 
with it ; whereas by ſome one way, if the beſt, the 
whole work may be abſolved : wherefore 'tis an in- 


convenience in the way of cuſtoms, that it neceſſitates 


other ways than it ſelf. 
12. Now as a ſmall attempt of a remedy or expe- 


dient herein, I offer rather, that inſtead of the cuſ- 


toms 


ws, 
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toms upon goods ſhipped, every -ſhip that goes in or 
out, may pay a tonnage, the ſame being collectible 
by a very few hands, as a matter viſible to all the 
world ; and that the ſaid duty be but ſuch a part of 
the freight, as the like whereof being excinded out 
of the whole conſumption, would defray all the pub- 
lic charge; which part perhaps is four per cent. or 
thereabouts, viz. two millions per ann. out of fifty, 

13. The other is, that the cuſtoms be reduced into the 
nature of an inſurance premium, and that the ſame 
be augmented and fitted, as whereby the king may 
afford to enſure the goods as well againſt the ſea as 
enemies; by which means the whole nation would 
be concerned in all ſuch loſſes, and then the mer- 
chant for his own ſake would more willingly enter 
and pay for whatſoever he would have inſured. 

14. But it will be here objected, that although 
the duty of cuſtoms be abrogated, yet that there muſt 
be always the ſame number of officers maintained as 
now to prevent the bringing in and carrying out of 
prohibited commodities. Wherefore we ſhall here 
ſtate the nature of ſuch PEN by two or three 
grand inſtances, 
15. To prohibit the exportation of money, in that 
it is a thing almoſt impracticable; it is almoſt nuga- 
tory and vain ; and the danger of it reſolves either 
into a kind of inſurance anſwerable to the danger of 
being ſeized, or unto a ſurcharge of a compoſition by 
bribing the ſearchers, As for example, if but one 
in fifty exportations are ſeized, or if twenty ſhillings 
be uſually taken for conniving at- fifty pounds, then 
the commodities bought with this money muſt be ſold 
two at leaſt per cent, the dearer to the conſumptioner. 
Now if the trade will not bear this ſurcharge, then 
money will not be exported with diſcretion. Now 
the uſe of this prohibition, ſuppoſing it  praiicable, 

is 
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is to ſerve as 4 ſumptuary law, and to bind the nation 
in general not to ſpend more than they get; for if 
we could export no commodiiy of our own growth 
or manufacture than by prohibiting the going out of 
money, it is alſo ipſo facto commanded that nothing 
foreign ſhould be brought in. Again ſuppoſing, that 
ordinary we export enough to furniſh us with all fo- 
reign commodities, but upon ſome extraordinary de- 
cay of our Jand or hands, we are able to expert but 
half as much as would procure our ordinary propor- 
tion of forcign goods, then the prohibition of money 
performs indeed the part of a ſumptuary law, in 
hindring us to bring in any more than half as much 
foreign commodities as we formerly uſe l, only it 
leaves it to the diſcretion of the merchant, to chuſe 
3 which he will neglect or forbeai_ to bring in, and 
which. not ; whereas in ſumptuary laws the flate 
taketh this care upon themſelves. As for example, 
if we wanted exportations to ballance our importations 
by forty thouſand pounds, and ſuppoſe for examples 
fake, hit the importation of forty thouſand pounds 
worth of coffee-berries, or the like of Spaniſh wine 
muſt be retrenched ; in this caſe, the ſaid prohibition 
of money will do one, or ſome of the one, and ſome 
of the other, as the merchant himſelf pleaſes : : but 
the ſumptuary law determines, whether we ſhall 
encourage and keep fair with the nation that ſends us 
: wine, rather than that which ſends us coffee, and 
:; whether the expence of wine or coffee be moſt pre- 
1 | Judical to our people, &c. * 

16. The benefits alledg ed for « free exportation 
of money is meerly AUR viz. that if a ſhip carrying 
out of England forty thouſand pounds worth of 
cloth, might alſo carry with it forty thouſand pounds 
in money, then could the merchant ſtand the ſtiffer 
upon his terms, and in fine would buy cheaper, and 
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fel! dearet; but by the way, the merchant buys this 
power with the intereſt and advantage of .the money 
he carries, which if it amount to five pound per cent. 
= he had better fold: his goods at four pound per 
t. under rate, than to have fortified himſelf with 

—_ as aforeſaid; But of this more may de ſaid ; 
we haſten to the great point of wool. 1 

17. The Hollanders having gotten away our ma- 
nufacture of cloth, by becoming able to work with 
more art, to labour and fare harder, to take leſs 


freight, duties and inſurance, bath ſo madded us here 


in England, that we have been apt to think of ſuch 


exorbitantly fierce ways of prohibiting wool and earth 


to be exported, as perhaps would do us twice as 
much harm as the loſs of our ſaid rrade. Wherefore 
to return to our wits and trade again, before we can 
tell what to do in this caſe, we muſt conſider ; 


1. "Fhat we are often forced to buy corn from 


abroad, and as often complain that we are peſtered 
with abundance of idle hands at home, and withal 
that we cannot vend the woollen manufactures even 
which our few working hands do produce. In this 
caſe. were it not better to leſſen our ſheep- trade, and 
convert our hands to more tillage? becauſe 1. fleſh 


| becoming dearer, there would be encouragemenit for 


bh, Which will:never be till then. 2: Our money 
would not run ſo faſt away for corn. 3. We ſhauld 
have no ſuch gluts of wool upon our hands. 4. Our 

idle hands would be employed in tillage and fiſhing, 
one man by the way of grazing tilling as it were 
many thouſand actes of land hy himſelf and his dog. 

2. Suppoſe we wanted no corn, nor had any idle 

hands, and yet that we abounded with more wool 
than we can work up; in this caſe, certainly wool 
e 1 ene e 'tis ne tt tha 
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hands which work, are — employed N A 
better trade, 

3. Suppoſe the Hollander cut A0 us by more art, 
were it not better to draw over a number of their 
choice workmen, or ſend our moſt ingenious men 
thither to learn; which if they ſucceed, it is moſt 
manifeſt, that this were the more natural way, than 
to kcep that infinite clutter about reſiſting of nature, 
ſtopping up the winds and ſeas, &c. 

4. If we can make victual much cheaper here than 
in Holland, take away burthenſome, frivilous, and 
antiquated impoſitions and offices. 

I conceive-even this were better than to perſwade 
water to riſe of it ſelf aboye its natural ſpring. 


5. We muſt conſider in general, that as wiſer phy= | 


ficians tamper not exceſſively with their patients, 
rather obſerving and complying with the motions of 
nature, than contradicting it with vehement admini- 
ſtrations of their own; ſo in politicks and œcono- 
micks the ſame muſt be uſed; for en e 
Naturam expellas ſurca 1 cet ſque 3 | 

18. Nevertheleſs, if the Hollanders advantages i in 
making cloth be but ſmall and few in compariſon of 
ours, that is, if they have but a little the better of 


us, then I conceive that prohibitions to export wool 


may ſufficiently turn the ſcales. '- But whether this be 
ſo or not, I leave to others, being my ſelf neither 


merchant nor ſtateſan. ot on 29 


19. As for prohibition of importations, I ſay tat 


it needs not be, until they much exceed our exporta- 


tions. For if we ſhould think it hard to give good 
neceſſary cloth for debauching wines, yet if we can- 
not diſpoſe of our cloth to others, twere better to 
give it for wine or worſe, than to ceaſe making it; 


nay, better to burn a thouſand mens labours for a 


time, than to let thoſe thouſand men by non-employ- 
ment 
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ment loſe their faculty of labouring. In brief, what 
may be further ſaid hereupon, reſolves into the doc- 
trine and ingenium of making ſumptuary laws, and 


judicious uſe of them pro hic & nunc. 
20. Unto this diſcourſe of cuſtoms appertains that 


of free ports, which (in a nation that only trades for 


it ſelf, viz. vents its own ſuperfluities, and imports 
only neceſſaries for it ſelf) are of no uſe, but rather 
harm; for ſuppoſe wines be brought into a free port, 
be there houſed and privately ſold; but the caſk filled 
up with ſtained water, and put on ſhip-board again 
to be ſtaved as ſoon as the ſhip is out at ſea: in this 
caſe, the duties of thoſe wines are defrauded, as it 


alſo may be many other ways. 


21. Now if it be ſaid, that although we ſhould 
trade but for ourſelves, yet that our ports (being 
more commodious than thoſe of other nations) would 
be the more frequented ;' for being free, and conſe- 
quently the more enriched, by the expence of ſea· 
men and paſſengers, hire of labouters, and ware- 
houſes, &c. even without any cuſtom at all upon the 
goods. Nevertheleſs 'tis reaſon that a ſmall duty 


ſhould be paid upon the ſhip as aforeſaid, for ſuch uſe 
of our ports, and that eo nomine; not expecting all 


our benefit from the ſaid hire of cellarage, porters, 
and carmen, which alſo might be had over and above 
for their proper reaſons; 
22. But if we could attain to be the merchants 
between other nations, there is then ho reaſon for 
exacting duties (as was ſaid before) upon things . in 


 fieri, and which are but in the way of their improve- 


ment: and as for the fraud that may be committed, 

as in the caſe of wines above-mentioned; I affirm 
that our exciſe upon the conſumption, would over- 
come and clude them. 


2 


D CAP. 
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C H A P. VII. 


Of poll money. 


OLL-MONEY is a tax upon the perſons of 
men, either upon all ſimply and indifferently, 
or elſe according to ſome known title or mark of 
diſtinction upon each; and that either of bare ho- 
nour, or elſe of ſome office ſought or impoſed, or of 
ſome faculty and calling without reſpect to riches or 
poverty, incomes or expence, gain or. Joſs accruing 
by the ſaid title, office or faculty. 
2. The poll-monies which have been levied of late, 
have been wonderfully confuſed ; as taxing ſome 


rich ſingle perſons at the loweſt rate; ſome knights, 3 
i though wanting neceſſaries, at twenty pounds, en- 6 
1 couraging ſome vain fellows to pay as eſquires, on . 
0 purpoſe to have themſelves written eſquires in the I 
# receipts ; making ſome pay ten pounds as doCQtors of I 
It phuyſic or law, who get nothing by the faculty, nor | 
0 mind the practice; making ſome poor tradeſmen 5 
i forced to be of the liveries of their companies to pay E 
| beyond their ſtrength ; and laſtly, fome to pay ac- I 

cording to their eſtates, the ſame to be valued by 5 
( thoſe that know them not; thereby alſo giving oppor- Y 
if tunity to ſome bankrupts to make the world credit 2 
0 them as men of ſuch eſtates, at which the aſſeſſors 5 
it did rate them by colluſion. ö = E 
i 3. So as by this confuſion, arbitraries, irregulari- E 
: ties and hotch pot of qualifications, no eſtimate could . 
ö be made of the fitneſs of this plaiſter to the ſore, 9 
| nor no check or way to examine whether the reſ- q 
h pective receipts were duly accompted for, &c. ; 
: 4. Wherefore wholly rejecting the ſaid complicated 
| way of tax, I ſhall ſpeak of poll- money more diſ- 
1 tinctly, 
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tintly, and firſt of the ſimple poll-money upon 
every head of all mankind alike ; the pariſh paying 
for thoſe that receive alms, parents for their children 
2 
under age, and maſters for their apprentices and 
others who receive no wages. 

F. The evil of this way is, that it is very unequal; 
5 men of unequal abilities, all paying alike, and thoſe 
b- who have greateſt charges of children paying moſt ; 
1 that is, that by how much the poorer they are, by ts 
much the harder are chey taxed. 
| 6. The conveniencies are; firſt, that it may be 
ſuddenly collected, and with ſmall charge: ſecondly, 
that the number of the people being always known, 


25 


. 
8 * 124 


it may be ſufficiently computed what the ſame will 
I amount unto. - Thirdly, it ſeems to be a ſpur unto 
All men, to ſet their children to ſome profitable em- 
: ployment upon their very firſt capacity, out of the 

proceed whereof, to pay each child his own poll 


money. _ 

7. The next {pot Ries is upon every head, but 
diſtinguiſhed by titles of meer honour, without any 
kind of office or faculty ; as dukes, marqueſſes, earls, 
viſcounts, barons, baronets, knights, and eſquires, 
viz. the eldeſt ſons of knights in perpetuum, and gen- 
tlemen if they write themſelves ſo. This way is 
much more equal than the other; foraſmuch as thoſe 
who are titled, are for the moſt part rich proportion- 
ably; or if they were not, yet men ſo dignified ſhall 
command a preheminence and place, even although 
they do not or cannot buy it of the vulgar by their 
expence : my meaning hereby is, that a title may 
poſſibly ſave a man as much as his poll-money may 
exceed the plebean level by reaſon of ſuch title. 

8. Moreover, good and multiform accompts 3 
kept of the people, this tax may be allo eaſily, ſpee - 
dily and inexpenſively collected; and alſo KD ca- 
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London, is indeed an honour, yet many pay five 


more. 
10. The titles of faculties and caltings ought to be 
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pable of being computed aforehand, may be fitted and 

ſeized according to the needs of the prince. | 
As for offices, they are indeed dignities for the 

moſt part, but paid for by the trouble of adminiſtting 

them; as for example, to be an alderman ſuppoſe of 


hundred pounds to be excufed from receiving it. 
Neverthelefs it may not be improper to tax offices 
ſought, or ſuch as are accepted, although they might 
be refuſed : and on the other fide no tiulads ſhould be 
forced to pay poll-money according to this title, if he 
be contented to lay it down, and never reſume it 


no qualification in a poll-money, becauſe they do not 


neceſſarily nor probably infer ability to pay, but carry 


with them vaſt inequalities, But therefore if a man 


by his licence to practiſe get much, it may be pre- 


ſumed he will ſpend accordingly ; in which net the 


way of exciſe will certainly take him, as it will a: 


the officers aforementioned, 


11. Hearth-money ſeems to be a ben ale but 


is not, being rather a way of accumulative exciſe; 
of which hereafter, 


Ca A r. Vn 
o Lotteries. 


TEN that accept titles may foreſee, that they 
may be taxed by them as aforefaid „(although 
it be unlikely (one houſe of parliament being all fitu- 
ladoes, and the greateſt part of the other being ſuch 
alſo) that any ſuch way of levy ſhould pafs) and 
therefore they do as it were @ priori confetit unto the 
tax in their own individuals, 


2, Now 
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2. Now in the way of lottery, men do alſo tax 
themſelves in the general, though out of hopes of 
advantage in particular: a lottery therefore is pro- 
perly a tax upon unfortunate ſelf-conceited fools ; 
men that have good opinion of their own luckineſs, 
or that have believed ſome fortune- teller or aſtro- 
loger, who had promiſed them great ſucceſs about 
the time and place of the lottery, lying ſouthweſt 
perhaps from the place where the deſtiny was read. 

. Now becauſe the world abounds with this kind 


of fools, it is not fit that every man that will, may 


cheat every man that would be cheated, vac it is 
rather ordained, that the ſovereign ſhould have the 
guardianſhip of theſe fools, or that ſome favourite 
ſhould beg the ſovereigns right of taking advantage 
of ſuch mens folly, even as in the caſe of lunaticks 
and 1deots. 

4. Wherefore a lottery is not tollerated without 
authority, aſſigning the proportion in which the peo- 
ple ſhall pay for their errors, and taking care that 


they be not ſo much and ſo often couzened, as they 


themſelves would be. 

5. This way of lottery is uſed but for ſmall le- 
vies, and rather upon privato public accounts, (than 
for maintaining armies or equipping fleets,) ſuch as 


are aqueducts, bridges, and perhaps highways, &c, 


Wherefore we ſhall ſay no more of it x in this 
occafion. 


Of Benevolence. 


HE raiſing of money by benevolence, ſeems 
to be no force upon any man, nor to take 
8 7 any man but what himſelf knows he can ipare, 


D 3 never- 
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nevertheleſs there is more in it; for to be but brow- 
beaten by a prince or grandee, proves often as heavy 
as to be diſtrained upon for an aſſeſſment or ſubſidy; 
and the danger of being miſrepreſented by linſy pick- 
thanks and informers as diſaffected to the cauſe for 
wh ch the levy is made, is more frequent than the 
payment of any ſum in a due proportion with all 
other men (which I have ſaid is no impoveriſhment) 
can poſſibly be hurtful, | | 
The benefits of this way are theſe, viz. that for- 
aſmuch as it ſometimes falls out (as in the late diffe- 
rences with the Scots, annis 1638 and 1639 when the 
church dignitaries were moſt concerned) that the 
cauſe of the expence concerns ſome men more than 
others, that then an impoſition ſhould not paſs upon 
" all for the ſakes of a part; ſometimes it happens that 
one ſort of men have received greater and freſher 
i _ favours than another: as upon the late reſtauration of 
i his Majeſty anno 1660, thoſe who needed an act of 
[ imdemnity did : and ſometimes it is viſible, that ſome 
men have had better times of gain and advantages E 
than others, as the clergy moſt eminently have had 
ſince his Majeſty” s ſaid reſtauration. In all theſe 
caſes, the propoſal of a benevolence may be offered, 
although in no caſes it be without its inconveniences z 
the which are principally theſe. 
1. The abovementioned brow-beating and diſtaſte 
given, if a man have not contributed as largely as en- 
i vious obſervers think he ſhould have done. 
» 3 2. A benevolence in many caſes may divide a whole 
. nation into parties, or at leaſt make the ſtrength of 
il parties too well known to ſuch as need not know it : 
and withal it may (on the contrary and upon deſign) 
| diſguiſe the ſame, and elude the meaſures which the 
„ governors thought to have taken by ſuch an explora- 
ö tory artifice. 
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3. Some men may have particular reaſons to contri- 
bute large, viz, complacency with, and hopes of being 
repaired by the fayour of ſome grandee, who favours the 
buſineſs, and the very ſame may make to the prejudice 
of others. 

4. Men of ſinking eſtates, (who nevertheleſs love 
to live high, and appear ſplendid, and ſuch who make 
themſelves friends, (by their hoſpitality paid for, in 
effect by others) enough to be protected, even from 
juſtice) do often upon this occaſion of benevolence 
ſet extravagant examples unto others, who have la- 
boured hardly for what they have; thoſe not caring 
what they pay, becauſe it encreaſeth their credit, to 


borrow the more, ſo as at length the whole burthen 


of ſuch bankrupts benevolence, lights upon the frugal 
patriots, by whom the public weal ſubſiſts. 


C9 AP, . 


Of Penalties. 
HE uſual penalties are death, mutilations, im+ 
priſonment, publick diſgrace, corporal tran- 
ſient pains, and great tortures, beſides the pecuniary 
mulcts. On which laſt we ſhall moſt inſiſt, ſpeaking 


of the others but in order to examine whether they 


may not be commuted for thefe. 

2. There be ſome certain crimes, for which the 
law of God appoints death, and theſe muſt be pu- 
niſhed with it, unleſs we ay that thoſe were but the 
civil laws of the Jewiſh common wealth, although 
given by God himſelf: of which opinion certainly 
moſt modern ſtates are, in as much as they puniſh not 
adulterers, &c. with death as when among the Jews, 
and yet puniſh ſmall thefts with death inſtead of mul- 
tiple reparation. 

D 4 3. Upon 
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3. Upon this ſuppoſition we ſhall venture to offer; 
whether the reaſon of ſimple death be not to puniſh 
incorrigible committers of great faults ? 

4. Of publick death with torments, to affright men 
from treaſons, which cauſe the deaths and miſeries of 
many thouſand innocent and uſeful people ? 

5. Of death ſecretly executed, to puniſh ſecret and 
unknown crimes, ſuch as publick executions would 
teach to the world? or elſe to ſuffocate betimes ſome 
dangerous novelties in religion ; which the patient ſuf- 
fering of the worſt man would much ſpread and en- 
courage. | 

6. Mutilations ſuppoſe of ears, noſe, &c. are uſed 


for perpetual diſgrace, as ſtanding in the pillory is 


for temporary and tranſient; which and ſuch other 
puniſhments have (by the way) made ſome corri- 
gible offenders, to become deſperate and incurable. 

7, Mutilations of parts as of fingers, are proper to 
diſable ſuch as have abuſed their dextrous uſe of them 
by pocket-picking, counterfeiting of ſeals and writ- 
ings, Sc. Mutilations of other parts, may ſerve to 
puniſh and prevent adulteries, rapes, inceſts, Cc. 


And the ſmaller corporal pains, ſerve to puniſh thoſe, 


who can pay no pecuniary mulcts. 
8. Impriſonment ſeems rather to be the pine 
of ſuſpected than guilty perſons, and ſuch as by their 


carriage give the magiſtrate occaſion to think, either 
they have done ſome ſmaller particular crime, as 


thefts, Sc. or that they would commit greater, as 

treaſons and ſeditions. But where impriſonment, is 
not a ſecuring men until their trials, but a ſentence af- 
ter trial, it ſeems to me proper only to ſeclude ſuch 


men from converſation, whoſe diſcourſes are be- 


witching, and practices infectious, and in whom ne- 


vertheleſs remains ſome hopes of their future a- 


mendments, 


ARR 
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mendments, or uſefulneſs for ſome ſervice not yet ap 
pearing. 

9. As for perpetual impriſonment by lanes, it 
ſeems but the ſame with death it ſelf, to be executed 
by nature it ſelf, quickned with ſuch diſeaſes, as cloſe 
living, ſadneſs, ſolitude, and reflections upon a paſt 


and better condition, doth commonly beget : nor do 


men ſentenced hereunto hve longer, though they be 
longer in dying. 

10. Here we are to remember that in conſequence of 
our opinion, [that labour is the father and active prin- 
ciple of wealth, as lands are the mother] that the 
ſtate by killing, mutilating, or impriſoning their 
members, do withal puniſh themſelves; wherefore 
ſuch puniſhments ought (as much as poſſible) to be 
avoided and commuted fort pecuniary mulcts, which 


will encreaſe labour and publick wealth. 


11. Upon which account, why ſhould not a man 
of eſtate, found guilty of man-ſlaughter rather pay a 
certain proportion of his whole eſtate, than be burnt i in 
the hand ? 

12. Why ſhould not inſolvent thieves be rather pu- 
niſhed with ' ſlavery than death? fo as being ſlaves 
they may be forced to as much labour, and as cheap 
fare as nature will endure, and thereby become as two 
men added to the commonwealth ; and not as one 
taken away from it; for if England be under peo- 
pled, (ſuppoſe by half) I ſay that next to the bring- 
ing in of as many more as now are, is the making 
theſe that are, to do double the work which now they 


do; that is, to make ſome ſlaves; but of this elſe- 


where. 

13. And why ſhould not the fol vent Wins and 
cheats be rather puniſhed with multiple reftitutions 
than death, pillory, whipping, &c. But it will be 
aſked with how manifold reſtitutions ſhould picking a 

pocket 
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pocket (for example) be puniſhed? I ſay 'twere good 
in order to the ſolution hereof, to enquire of ſome 
candid artiſts in that trade, how often they are taken 
one time with another practiſing in this work? if but 
once in ten times ; then to reſtore even but ſeven-fold 
would be a fair profit; and to reſtore but ten- fold, 
were but an even lay; wherefore to reſtore twenty 
fold, that is, double to the hazard, is rather the 
true ratio and meaſure of puniſhment by double repa- 
ration, 

14. And ſurely the reſtoring two, three, four, and 
ſeven-fold mentioned in Moſes law muſt be thus un- 
derſtood, or elſe a man might make thieving a very 
fair and lawiul profeſſion. 

15. The next queſtion is, in ſuch multiple reſtitu- 
tions how many parts ſnould be given to the ſufferer, 
To which I anſwer, never above one, and ſcarce 
that, to oblige him to more care, and {elf preſervation, 
with three parts to diſcoverers, and the reſt to pub- 
lick uſes, 


16. Thirdly, In the caſe of fornications, moſt of 


the puniſhments not made by pecuniary mulcts and 


. commuted, are but ſhame, and that too but towards 


ſome few perſons, which ſhame for ever after obdu- 
rates the offender, what ever it work upon ſuch whoſe 
fames are yet intire: of all which men take little con- 
ſideration, ſtanding upon the brink of ſuch precipices 
as make them giddy; and when they are in danger of 


ſuch faults as are rather madneſſes, diſtempers, and ali- 
enations of mind and reaſon, as alſo inſurrections 


of the paſſions, than deliberate act of the underſtand- 

ing. | 
17. Moreover, according to that axiom of, in quo 
guis peccat, in eodem puniatur; if the ratio formalis of 
the fin of concubitus vagi, be the hindering of procrea- 
tion, let thoſe who by their miſcarriages of this kind 
es 
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are guilty thereof, repair unto the ſtate the miſs of 
another pair of hands with the double labour of their 
own, or which is all one, by a pecuniary mul& ; and 
this is the practice of ſome wiſe ſtates in puniſhing 
. what they will never be able to prevent: nor doth the 
goſpel ſpecify any puniſhment in this world, only 
declaring they ſhall not be received into the joys of 
the next. 

18. I could inſtance in more particulars, but if what 
I have already ſaid be reaſonable, this little is enough; 
if not, then all the reſt would be too little alſo : 
wherefore I ſhall add but one inſtance more, as moſt 
ſuitable to our preſent times and occaſions, which is 
the way of puniſhing heterodox profeſſors of reli- 

9 

l 19 That the magiſtrate may puniſh falſe believers, 
if he believe he ſhall offend God in forbearing it, is 
true ; for the ſame reaſons that men give for liberty of 
conſcience, and univerſal toleration; and on the o- 
ther ſide, that he may permit falſe worſhips, ſeems 
clearly at leaſt by the practice of all ſtates, who allow 
ambaſſadors their freedom (be their worſhip never ſo 
abominable (even when they come to * but 
* temporal and ſmall matters. 

o. Wherefore, ſince the magiſtrate may allow or 
connive at ſuch worſhips as himſelf thinks fit, and yet 
may alſo puniſh; and ſince by death, mutilations and 
impriſonments of the ſubjects, the ſtate not only pu- 
niſheth it ſelf, but ſpreadeth the pſeudodoxies ; it fol- 
lows, that pecuniary mulcts are the fitteſt ways of 
checking the wantonneſs of men in this particular: 
foraſmuch as that courſe favours of no bitterneſs at all, 
but rather argues a deſire to indulge, provided fuk 
indulgence may conſiſt with the indemnity of the 
ſtate ; for no heterodox believer will deſire to be tol- 
lerated longer than he keeps the public peace; the 

which 
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which if he means to do, he cannot take it ill of the 
magiſtrate, to keep him ſteddy unto that his duty, nor 


grudge to contribute towards ſo much charge for that 


purpoſe as himſelf occaſions, = 
21. Moreover, as there ſeems a reaſon for indulg- 
ing ſome conſcientious miſbelie vers, ſo there is as 


much for being ſevere towards hypocrites, eſpecial- 


ly ſuch as abuſe holy religion to cloak and vizzard 
worldly ends: now what more eaſy and yet effectual 
way is there to diſcern betwecn theſe two, then well 
proportioned pecuniary mulcts? for who deliring to 
ferve God without fear, and labouring ten hours per 


diem at his calling, would not labour one hour more for 


ſuch a freedom ? even as religious men ſpend an hour 
per diem more than the looſer fort at their devotions; 
or who wearing cloth of one and twenty ſhillings the 
yard, would not be contented with that of twenty 
ſhillings fc: the ſame advantage of hi: liberty in wor- 
ſhip? Thoſe that kick at this being unwilling either 
to do or ſuffer for God, for whole ſake they pretend 
ſo much. 

22. It may be here objected, that although ſome 
bad religions might be tollerated, yet that all may not, 
viz, ſuch as conſiſt not with the civil peace. To which 
I anſwer. 

Firſt, that there is no ſchiſm or ſeparation, be it 


never ſo ſmall, conſiſtent with that unity and peace 


as could be wiſnt; nor none fo perfectly conſcientious, 


but may alſo be civilly moſt pernicious : for that venner 
and his complices acted upon internal motives, the 
moſt free of expoſing themſelves to death may evince 3 


and yet their holding the King to be an uſurper upon 
the throne and right of Jeſus Chriſt was a civil miſ- 
chief neither to be pardoned or paralled. 

28. And yet on} the other hand there is no pſeu- 


dodoxy ſo great, but may be muxled from doing much 
33 ek harm 
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harm in the ſtate, without either death, impriſonment, 
or mutilation: to make ſhort, no opinion can be 
more dangerous, than to diſbelieve the immortality 
of the ſoul, 33 rendering man a beaſt,” and without 
conſcience, or fear of committing any evil, if he can 
but elude the penalties of human laws made againſt it, 
and letting men looſe all to evil thoughts and defigns 
whereof man can take no notice: now I ſay, that 
even this miſbeliever may be adæquately punithed if 


he be kept as a beaſt, be proprietor of nothing, as 


making no conſcienee how he gets; be never admit- 
ted in evidence or teſtimony, as under no obligation 
to ſpeak trath; be excluded all honours and offices, 
as caring only for himfelf, notothe protecting of others; 
and be withal kept te EN bodily labour, the pre- 
fit whereof to the ſtate is the pecuniary aue we en 
of, though the greateſt. | 
24: Av for'opinions leſs horrible than thivithe myt&t 
may be fitted vo each of them reſpectively, according'ito 


the menſure of danger which the maꝑiſtrate apprehends 
from their OY and: BEGS Io po- 


vent it. | 

25. And now wine :fpeaking of the Ways: PEI, to 
prevent and correct heterodoxies in religion, which 
we have hitherto done by deſigning puniſhments for 
the erring ſheep, I think it not a miſs to add, that 
in all'theſe caſes the ſnepherds themſelves ſhould mot 
wholly eſcape free: for if in this nation there be ſuch 


abundance of free-ſchools,” and of liberal maintenance 


provided in our univerſities and elſewhere for inſtruct. 
ing more than enough in all ſuch learning as is fit to de- 
fend the eſtabliſhed religion, together with fuperabun- 
dant libraries for that purpoſe. Moreover, if the 
church preferments be ſo numerous and ample both 
for wealth, honour, and power, as ſcarce any where 
more; it ſeems ſtrange that when by lazineſs, forma- 


lity, 


Whereas Almighty God will rather require. the blood 


the church, (the defector not. ſaving, but the ſtate 


pecuniary mult for his ſchiſm, and withal himſelf de- 


clergy can deſerve the yaſt preferments they have, on- 


can be neceſſary, and as good as any that ever here- 
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lity, ignorance, and looſe lives of our paſtors, the 
ſheep have gone aſtray, grown ſcabbed, or have been 
devoured by wolves and foxes, that the remedy of all 
this ſhould be only ſ-ught by frighting thoſe that have 
ſtrayed from ever returning again, and by tearing off as 
well the ſkins as the wool of thoſe that are ſcabbed ; 


even of them that have been devoured from the ſhep- 


herds themſelves. 
26, Wherefore if the minifter ſhould loſe part of 


the tythes of thoſe whom he ſuffers to defect from 
wholly gaining them) and the defector paying ſome 


fraying the charge of his new particular church and 
paſtorage, methinks the burthen: would be thus more 


equally born. 
27. Beſides, the judicious world do not il our 


ly becauſe they preach, give a better account of opi- 
nions concerning religion then others, or can expreſs 
their conceptions in the words of the fathers, or the. 
ſcriptures, &c. Whereas certainly the great honour 
we give them, is for being patterns of holineſs, for. 
ſhewing by their own ſelf-denials, mortifications, 
and auſterities, that 'tis poſſible for us to imitate - 
them in the precepts of God; for if it were but for - 
their bare pulpit-diſcourſes, ſome men might. think 3 
there is ten thouſand times as much already printed as . 


after may be expected. And it is much ſuſpected, 
that the diſcipline of the cloiſters hath kept up the Ro- 
man religion, which the luxury of the cardinals and 
prelates might have deſtroyed, 

28. The ſubſtance therefore of all we have ſaid in 


this diſcourſe concerning the church 1 is, that it would 
make 
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make much for its peace, if the nurſery of miniſters 
be not too bigg, that auſterities in the prieſts - lives 
would reconcile chem to the people; and that it is not 
unreaſonable, that when the whole church ſuffers by 
the defection of her members, that the paſtors of it 
by bearing a ſmall part ſhould be made ſenſible of the 
loſs ; the manner and meaſures. of all which leave 
unto thoſe unto whom it belongs. 

29. Concerning penalties and penal laws I ſhall 
add but this, that the abuſe of them is, when they are 


made not to keep men from ſin, but to draw them in- 


to puniſhment; and when the executors of them keep 
them hid until a fault be done, and then ſhew them 
terrible to the poor immalicious offender; juſt like 
centinels, who never ſhew men the advertiſements a- 
gainſt piſſing near their guards, till they baye catched 
Gam by the coats for the an ny claim, 
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os (as the word n is the fole fel! 
ling power, which-whoſoever hath, can yend: 
the commodity whereupon he hath, this power, ei- 
ther qualified as himſelf pleaſes, or at what pric 
he pleaſeth, or both, ;wizhan che a of his. com- | 
miſſion 
2. The great 3 of ; a ay 1s. the The of 
France his gable upon ſalt, whereby he ſells wg for 
ſixty which coſts him but one; 1 now, ſalt being a 
thing of univerſal uſe to all degrees of men, and 
ſcarce more to the poor then the rich, it ſeems to be 
of the ſame effect with the ſimple poll- money above 
mentioned, in caſe all men ſpent equally of it, or if 
men be forced to take it whether they ſpend it or not, 
5 5 as 
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as in ſome places they are. Zut if men ſpend or eat 
falt unequally, as they commonly do, nor are bound 
to take or pay for more then they ſpend, then it is no 
other then an aecumulative exciſe, eſpecially if the 
falt be all of one uniform goodneſs ; 3 otherwiſe it is a 
diſtinct ſpecies of leavy, vix. monopoly. . 

3. The uſe or pretence of oa a monopoly 


is. 
Firſt, right or invention; boraſmuch as the laws 


do reward inventions, by granting them a monopoly 
of them for a certain time; (as here in England for 


fourteen years) for thereby the inventor is fewarded 
more or leſs according to the cee which his 
invention finds amongſt men. 

Where nete by the way, that few new inventions 
were ever rewarded by a monopoly; for although the 
inventor often- times drunk with the opinion of his 
own merit, thinks all the world will invade and in- 


croach upon him, yet I have: obſerved, that the gene- 


rality of men will ſcarce be hired to make uſe of new 
practices, which themſelves have not throughly tried, 

and which length of time hath not vindicated from 
latent inconveniences ; ſo as when a new invention, is 
firſt propounded, in the beginning every man objects, 
and tlie poor inventor runs the gantloop of all petulent 
wits; every man finding his ſeveral flaw, no man ap- 
proving it, unleſs mended according to his 6Wn ad- 
vice: now not one of an hundred out- lives this tor- 
ture, and thoſe that do, are at length ſo changed by 


the various contrivances of others, that not any one 


man' can pretend to the invention of the whole, nor 
well agree about their reſpective ſhares in the parts. 


And moreover, this commonly is fo long a doing; 


that the poor inventor is either dead, or diſabled by 
the debts contracted to purſue his deſign; and withal 
railed upon as. a projector, or worſe, by thoſe who- 

| joined 
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5 joined their money in partnerſhip with his wit; ſo as 


the ſaid inventor and his pretences are wholly loſt and 
vaniſht. 

Secondly, a monopoly may be of real uſe for a time 
viz. at the firſt introducing of a new manufacture, 
wherein is much nicety to make it well, and which 
the generality of men cannot judge of as to the perfor- 


mance. As for example; ſuppoſe there were ſome moſt 


approved medicament which one certain man could 


make moſt exactly well, although ſeveral others could 


alſo make the ſame leſs perfectly: in this caſe this 
ſame chief artiſt may be allowed a monopoly for a 
time,viz.until others have had experience enough under 
him, how to make the medicament as well as himſelf. 
Firſt, becauſe the world may not have the medica- 
ment variouſly made, when as they can neither diſcern 
the difference by their ſenſes, nor judge of the effects 
thereof a poſteriori, by their reaſons, Secondly, be- 
cauſe others may be fully inſtructed by him that can 
beſt do it; and thirdly, becauſe he may have, a re- 
ward for ſuch his communications: But foraſmuch 
as by monopolies of this kind, great levies are ſel- 
dom made, ey are ſeatee pertinent to our de- 
ſg. 

Offices inflituted by the ſtate with fees of their 
own appointment, are of parallel nature to monopo- 


lies; the one relating to actions and employments as 


the other to things, and have the fame to be ſaid for 
and againſt them as monopolies have. 

As a kingdom encreaſeth and flouriſheth, fo doth 
variety of things, of actions, and even of words encreaſe 
alſo; for we ſee that the language of the moſt flouriſn- 
ing empiers was ever the moſt copious and elegant, and 
that of mountanious cantons the contrary : now as the 
actions of this kingdom enoreaſed, ſo did the offices 
(chat is, the power and — of ſolely executing 


and 
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as in ſome places they are. Zut if men ſpend or eat 


falt unequally, as they commonly do, nor are bound 
to take or pay for more then they ſpend, then it is no 


other then an aecumulative exciſe, eſpecially if the 


falt be all of one uniform goodneſs ; otherwiſe it is a 
diſtinct ſpecies of leavy, viz. monopoly. 

3. The uſe or pretence of NG a ee, 
is. 

Firſt, right or invention; borbſmuch as the laws 
do reward inventions, by granting them a monopoly 
of them for a certain time; (as here in England for 
fourteen years) for thereby the inventor is rewarded 
more or leſs according to the acceptance which his 
invention finds amongſt men. 

Where note by the way, that few new inventions 
were ever rewarded by a monopoly; for although the 
inventor often- times drunk with the opinion of his 


own merit, thinks all the world will invade and in- 


croach upon him, yet I have obſerved, that the gene- 
rality of men will ſcarce be hired to make uſe of new 
practices, which themſelves have not throughly tried, 

and which length of time hath not vindicated from 
latent inconveniences; ſo as when a new invention, is 
firſt propounded, in the beginning every man ohjects, 


and the poor inventor runs the gantloop of all petulent 


wits; every man finding his ſeveral flaw, no man ap- 
proving it, -unleſs mended according to his on ad- 


vice: now not one of an hundred out-lives this tor- 


ture, and thoſe that do, are at length ſo changed by 
the various contrivances of others, that not any one 


man can pretend to the invention of the whole, nor 


well agree about their reſpective ſhares in the parts. 
And moreover, this commonly is fo long a doing, 


that the poor inventor is either dead, or diſabled by 


the debts contracted to purſue his deſign; and withal 
railed n as 2 n. or werſe, by thoſe who 
Joined 
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joined their money in partnerſhip with his wit; ſo as 
the ſaid inventor and his pretences are wholly loſt and 
vaniſht. 

Secondly, a monopoly may be of real uſe for a time 
diz. at the firſt introducing of a new manufacture, 
wherein is much nicety to make it well, and which 
the generality of men cannot judge of as to the perfor- 
mance, As for example ; ſuppoſe there were ſome moſt 
approved medicament which one certain man could 


make moſt exactly well, although ſeveral others could 


alſo make the ſame leſs perfectly: in this caſe this 
ſame chief artiſt may be allowed a monopoly for a 
time,viz.until others have had experience enough under 
him, how to make the medicament as well as himſelf. 


Firſt, becauſe the world may not have the medica- 


ment. variouſly made, when as they can neither diſcern 


the difterence by their ſenſes, nor judge of the effects 


thereof a poſteriori, by their reaſons, Secondly, be- 
cauſe others may be fully inſtructed by him that can 
beſt do it; and thirdly, becauſe he may have, a re- 
ward for ſuch his communications: But foraſmuch 


as by monopolies of this kind, great levies are ſel- 


dom made, They are ſcare pertinent to our de- 


ſign. 
Offices inſtituted by the ſtate with fees of their 
own appointment, are of parallel nature to monopo- 


lies; the one relating to actions and employments as 


the other to things, and have the fame to be ſaid for 
and againſt them as monopolies have. 

As a kingdom encreafeth and flouriſheth, fo doth 
variety of things, of actions, and even of words encreaſe 


alſo; for we ſee that the language of the moſt flouriſh- 
ing empiers was ever the moſt copious and elegant, and 
that of mountanious cantons the contrary : now as the 


actions of this kingdom enereaſed, ſo did the offices 
(that is, the power and faculty of ſolely executing 
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and performing the ſaid actions) encreaſe likewiſe ; 
and on the contrary, as the buſineſs of offices en- 
creaſed, ſo did the difficulty and danger of diſcharg- 
ing them amiſs decreaſe proportionably : from whence 
*tis come to paſs, that the offices which at their firſt 
erecting were not performed but by the ableſt, moſt 
inventive, and verſatile inſtruments, (ſuch as. could 
wreſtle with all emergent difficulties, and collect rules 
and axioms out of the ſeries of their own obſerva- 
tions, (with reference to the various caſualties of their 
employments) whereby to direct poſterity) are now 
performed by the moſt ordinary, formal, pack-horſe 
deputies and ſub-deputies, 

And whereas at firſt ſuch large fees were allowed as 
(conſidering even the paucity of them which might 
then be received) ſhould compenſate the art, truſt, 
and induſtry of the adminiſtrator ; yet the ſaid large 
fees are ſtill continued, although the ſkill and truſt 
be leſſened, and the number of the ſaid fees ſo ex- 
treamly multiplied : ſo as now the profits of ſuch of- 
fices (being become clear, and the work ſo eaſy as 
any man is capable of it, even thoſe that never ſaw 
it,) are bought and ſold for years or lives, as any o- 
ther annuity may be; and withal, the ſplendor arifing 
from the eaſy gains of thoſe places in courts of juſtice, 
1s called the flouriſhing of the law, which certainly 
flouriſheth beſt, when the profeſſors and miniſters of 
it have leaſt to do. And moreover, when the bur- 
then and uſeleſneſs of ſuch an office is taken notice of, 
*tis nevertheleſs ſpared as a ſubjeQts freehold in favour 
of him that bought it. 

Of theſe offices are many in this nation, and ſock 
as might be a revenue to the King, either by their 
annual profits, or the ſale of them for many years toge- 
ther. And theſe are the offices that are properly ſeala- 
ble, viz. where the fees are large, as appointed when the 
number 
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number of them was few, and alſo numerous, as 
multiplying upon the encreaſe of buſineſs, and where' 
the buſineſs is only the labour of the meaneſt men : 
length of time having made all the work ſo eaſy, and 
found out ſecurity againſt all the frauds, breaches of | 
truſt, and male-adminiſtrations, whereunto the infan- | 
cies of thoſe places were obnoxious, | 

Theſe offices are therefore taxes upon ſuch 
as can or will not avoid the paſſing through them, and 
are born as men endure and run themſelves into the 
miſchiefs of duelling, the which are very preat, 
which fide ſoever prevails; for certainly men 
do not always go to law to obtain right, or 
prevent wrong, which judicious neighbours might 
perform as well as a jury of no abler men; and men 
might tell the judge himſelf the merits of their cauſe ; 
as well as now they inſtruct their council, This 
therefore of offices is a voluntary tax upon conten- 
tious men, as exciſe upon drink is to good fellows to 
love it. 


e H N At: 
Of Tythes. 


HE word tythes, being the ſame with tenths, 
ſignify of itſelf no more then the proportion 
of The exci/ium, or part retrenched, as if cuſtoms up- 
on imported and exported commodities ſhould be 
called by the name of twentieths, as it is ſometimes 
called tunnage and poundage ; ; 'wherefore it remains 
to ſay, that tythes in this place, do together with 
the ſaid proportion, conſignify the uſe of it, viz. the 
maintenance of the clergy, as alſo the matter or ſub- 
ſtance out of which this maintenance is cut, viz. the 
immediate fruit of the land and waters, or the pro- 
E 2 ceed 
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ceed of men's labour, art, and ſtock laid out upon 
them. It ſignifies alſo the manner of paying it, viz. 
in ſpecie, and not (but upon ſpecial and voluntary 
— in money, 

We ſaid the matters of tythes was the immediate 
cults of the earth, viz. of grain as ſoon as 'tis rea- 
dy to be removed from the ground that bare it; and 
not of bread which is corn threſht, winnowed, ground, 
tempered with liquour and baked, 8 

3. Tis alfo the ſecond choice out of the young 
of multiparous cattle taken in ſþecze, ſo ſoon as the 


ſaid younglins can ſubſiſt without their dams, or elſe 


a compoſition in money for the uniparons. 

4. Tis wooll, ſo ſoon as it is ſhorn ; 'tis fowl and 
fiſh, where fowling and fiſhing is rather a trade then 
a meer recreation, & fic de ceteris. 

5. Moreover, in great cities, tythes are a kind of 
compoſition in money for the labour and profit of the 


artiſaus who work upon the materials which have paid 


tythes before. 

6. Tythes therefore encreaſe within any territory, 
as the labour of that country encreaſes; and labour 
doth or ought to increaſe as the people do; now 
within four hundred years the people of England are 
about quadroupled, as doubling every two hundred 
years, and the proportion of the rent of all the lands 
in England, is about the fourth part of the expence of 
the people in it, ſo as the other three parts is labour 

and ſtock. 
7. Wherefore the tythes now ſhould be twelve times 


as good as they were four hundred years ago; which 


the rates of benefices in the Kings books do pretty 
well ſhew, by comparing of times; ſomething of 
this ſhould be abated becauſe the proportion between 
the proceed of land and labour do vary as the hands 
of labourers vary : wherefore we ſhall rather ſay, that 

| the 
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the tythes are but fix times as good now as four hun- 
dred years ago, that is, that the tythes now would 
pay fix times as many labourers, or feed ſix times as 
many mouths, as the tythes four hundred years ago 
would have done, 

8. Now if there were not only as many pariſhes 
then as now, more prieſts in every pariſh, and alſo 
more religious men who were alfo prieſts, and the 
religion of thoſe times being more operoſe, and fuller 
of work than now, by reaſonof confeſſions, holy-days, 
offices, &c. more than in thoſe days than now, (the 
great work in theſe days being a compendious teaching 
of above a thouſand at once without much particular 
confeſſion and catechiſing, or trouble about the dead; it 
ſeems clear, that the clergy now is far richer than here- 
tofore, and that to be a clergyman then was a kind of a 
mortification, whereas now (praiſed be God) *tis mat- 
ter of ſplendor and magnificence ; unleſs any will 
ſay, that there were golden prieſts when the chalices 
were wood, and but wooden prieſts when the chalices 
were gold; or that religion beſt flouriſheth when the 
prieſts are moſt mortified, as was before ſaid of the law, 
which beſt flouriſheth when lawyers have leaſt to do. 

9. But what ever the increaſe of the churches goods 
are, I grudge it them not, only wiſh that they would 
take a courſe to enjoy it with ſafety and peace to 
themſelves; whereof one is, not to breed more 
church-men than the benefices as they now ſtand 
ſhared out will receive; that is to fay, if there be 
places but for about twelve thouſand in England and 
Wales, it will not be ſaſe to breed up 24000 mini- 
ſters, upon a view or conceit that the church- means 
otherwiſe diſtributed might ſuffice them all; for then 
the twelve thouſand which are unprovided for, will 
ſeek ways how to get themſelves a livelibood; which 
they cannot do more eaſily, than by perſwading the 


people, that the twelve thouſand incumbents do poi- 
E 3 ſon 
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ſon or ſtarve their ſouls, and miſguide them in their 
way to heaven: which needy men upon a ftrong 
temptation will do effectually; we have obſerved, 
that lecturers being ſuch a ſort of ſupernumeraries, 
have preached more times in a week, more hours in 
the day, and with greater vehemence every time, 
than the incumbents could afford to do; for græculus 
eſuriens in cœlum juſſerts, ibit. Now this vehemence, 
this pain, this zeal, and this living upon particular 
donations, makes the people think, that. thoſe who 
act them are withal more orthodox, nay better aſſiſt- 
ed from God than the others, Now let any man 
judge, whether men reputed to be inſpired will not 
get help to lift themſelves into church-livings, &c. 
But theſe things are two plain from the leaſt expe- 
riences. 

10. Now you will aſk, how ſhall that be done, or 
how may we know how to adjuſt our nurſery to our 
orchard ? To which I anſwer, that if there be twelve 
thouſand church-livings in England, dignitaries in- 
cluded, then that about four hundred being ſent forth 
per ann. in the vineyard, may keep it well ſerved, 
without luxuriency; for according to the mortality- 
bill- obſervation, about that number will die yearly out 
of twelve thouſand adult-perſons, ſuch as miniſters 
are as to age, and-ought to be as well as to ſpecula- 
tive knowledge, as practical experience, both of them 
ye and others. 

But I have digreſſed, my main ſcope being to 
W 8 the nature of the tax and tythes ; z Neverihe- 
leſs, fince the end of ſuch explination is but to per- 
ſwade men to bear quietly ſo much tax as is neceſſary, 
and to kick againſt the pricks ; and ſince the end of 
that again, and the end of all elſe we are to do, is 
but to preſerve publick peace, I think I have not been 

80 impertinent 
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impertinent in inſerting this little advertiſement, mak- 
ing ſo much for the peace of Jeruſalem, 

12. But to return to tythes as a tax or levy, I ſay, 
that in England it is none, whatſoeyer it might be, 
or ſeem to be in the firſt age of its inſtitution ; nor 
will the King's quit-rents in Ireland, as they are pro- 
perly none now, ſeem any in the next age, when e- 
very man will proportion his expence to the remain- 
der of his own rent after the King is paid his; for ' tis 
ſurprize, and the ſuddenneſs of the charge, which a 
tax ſupervenient to a mans other expences and iſſues 
makes, that renders it a burthen, and that intolerable 
to ſuch as will not underſtand it, making men even 
to take up arms to withſtand it; that is, leap out of 
the frying-pan upon earth into the fire even of hell, 
which is war, and the conſequences thereof. | 

13. Now tythes being no tax, I ſpeak of it but as 
the modus or pattern of a tax, affirming it to be next 
to one, the moſt equal and indifferent which can be 
appointed in order to defray the publick charge of the 
whole nation, as well as that of the church; for 
hereby is collected a proportion of all the corn, cat- 
tle, fiſh, fowl, fruit, wooll, honey, wax, oy], 

hemp, and flax of the nation, as a reſult of the lands, 

art, labour and ftock which produced them; only it 
is ſcarce regular in reſpe& of houſing, cloth, drinks, 
leather, feathers, and the ſeveral manufactures of 
them ; inſomuch, as if the difference of tythes which 
the country pays in proportion to the city, were 
now de novo to be eſtabliſhed, I do not ſee what 
in likelihood would ſooner cauſe a grand ſedition a- 
bout it, | 

14. The payment of an aliquot part to the King out 
of the ſame things as now pay tythes, in ſpecie, 
would have inconvenience, becauſe the Kings rents 
would be like the dividend in colleges, viz, higher 
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or lower according to the prices of thoſe commodi- 
ties, unleſs the ſaid inequality in colleges happened 
by reaſon of the fewneſs of particulars, according to 
the market rates whereof, their rents are paid in mo- 
ney; whereas the whole of all the particulars might 
well enough ballance each other, a dear or plentiful 
year being but an appellation ſecundum quid, viz, with 
reference as to corn only, as the chief food of the 
multitude ; whereas 'tis likely, that the ſame canſes 
which makes corn ſcarce, may make other things 
in plenty of no leſs uſe to the King, as E in 
one thing what he wants in another. 

15. Another inconvenience would be that which 
was obſerved in Ireland, when the miniſtry were paid 
by ſalary, and the tythes in kind paid to the ſtate; 
who becauſe they could not actually receive them in 
ſpecie, let them at farm to the moſt bidder; in the 
tranſaction whereof was much jugling, combination 
and colluſion, which perhaps might have been reme- 
died, had not that courſe been uſed but as a ſudden 
temporary ſhift, without intention of continuing it. 

16. The third inconvenience is that above-menti- 
oned, viz. the neceſſity of another way of tax, to 
take in the manufactures of thoſe commodities which 
pay the tax of tythes; whereas poſſibly there is a way 
of tax equal in its own nature, and which needs not 

to be pieced up by any other; ſo as the officers about 
that may have a full employment, and none others 
wanted, whoſe wide intervals of leiſure ſhall make 
them ſeem drones, as they are alſo the caterpillars of 

any ſtate. 
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CH A+. Mk 
Of ſeveral ſmaller ways of levying money. 


HEN the people are weary of any one ſort 

of tax, preſently ſome projector propounds 
another, and gets himſelf audience, by affirming he 
can propound a way how all the publick charge may 
be born without the way that is. As for example, 
if a land-tax be the preſent diſtaſted way, and the 
people weary of it, then he offers to do the buſineſs 
without ſuch a land-tax, and propound either a poll- 
money, exciſe, or the inſtitution of ſome new office 
or monopoly ; and hereby draws ſome or other to 
hearken to him; which is readily enough done by 
thoſe who are not in the places of profit, relating to 
the way of levies in uſe, but hope to make themſelves 
offices in the new inſtitution. 
2. I ſhall enumerate a few of the ſmaller ways 
which I have obſerved in ſeveral — of Europe, 
viz. 

Firſt, In ſatis places of ſtate is common caſhier 
for all or moſt monies, as where banks are, thereby 
: gaining the intereſt of as much money as is depoſited 
in their hands. 

Secondly, ſometimes the ſtate is the common u- 
ſurer; as where loan banks, and montes pietatis are 
in uſe, and might be more copiouſly and 7 
where regiſters of lands are kept, | 

Thirdly, ſometimes the ſtate is or may be common 
enſurer, either upon the danger only of enemies 
at ſea, according to the ſuppoſed primitive end of our 
cuſtoms in England, or elſe of the caſualties of the 
enemy, weather, ſea, and veſſel taken together. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, ſometimes the ſtate hath the whole ſale 
and benefit of certain commodities, as of amber in the 
Duke of Brandenburghs country, tobacco formerly in 
Ireland, ſalt in France, Cc. 

Fifthly, ſometimes the ſtate is common beggar, as 
tis almoſt in Holland, where particular charity ſeems 
only to ſerve for the relief of concealed wants, and 
to ſave theſe wanting from the ſhame of diſcovering 
their poverty, and not ſo much to relieve any wants 
that are declared, and already publickly known. 

Sixthly, in ſome places the ſtate is the ſole guardian 
of minors, lunaticks, and idiots. 

Sevenchly, in ſome other countries the ſtate ſets up 
and maintains play-houſes, and publick entertainments, 
giving ſalaries to the actors, but receiving the bulk of 
the profit to themſelves. 

Eightly, in ſome places houſes are fired from 
fire by the ſtate at a ſmall rent per annum upon 
each. 

Ninthly, in ſome places tolls are taken upon paſ- 
ſage over bridges, cauſeys, and ferries built and main- 
_ tained at the publick charge. 

Tenthly, in ſome places men that die are obliged 
to leave a certain pittance to the publick, the ſame 
is practiſed in other places upon marriages, and may 
be in others upon births. 

Eleventhly, in ſome places ſtrangers, eſpecially 
Jews, are particularly taxed ; which may be good 
in over-peopled countries, chough bad in the contrary 
caſe, ; | 

3. As for Jews, they may well bear ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary, becauſe they ſeldom eat and drink with 
chriſtians, hold it no difparagement to live frugally, 
and even ſordidly among themſelves, by which way 
alone they become able to under- ſell any other traders, 
to elude the exciſe, which bears but according to 

mean 
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mean expences; as alſo other duties by dealing ſo \ 
much in bills of exchange, jewels, and money, and 
by practiſing of ſeveral frauds with more impunity than 
others ; but by their being at home every where, and 
yet no where they become reſponſible almoſt for no- 
thing. | | 
4. Twelfthly, there have been in our times ways 
of levying an aliquot, part of mens eſtates, as a fifth, 
and twentieth, viz. of their eſtates real and perſonal, 
yea, of their offices, faculties, and imaginary eſtates 
alſo, in and about which way may be ſo much fraud, 
colluſion, oppreſſion, and trouble, ſome purpoſely 
getting themſelves taxed to gain more truſt; others 
bribing to be taxed low, and it being impoſſible to 
check or examine, or trace theſe collections by the 
print of any foot-ſteps they leaye (ſuch as the hearths 
of chimneys are) that I have not patience to ſpeak 
more againſt it ; daring rather conclude without more 
| ado, in the words of our comick to be naught, yea 
exceeding naught, very abominable, and not good. 


CH A P Qv. 


Of raiſing, depreſſing, or embaſſing money. 


Ometimes it hath happened that ſtates (I know 

not by what raw advice) have raiſed or embaſed 
their money, hoping thereby, as it were, to multiply 
it, and make it paſs for more than it did before; that 
is, to purchale more commodity or labour with it: 
all which indeed and in truth, amounts to no more 
than a tax upon ſuch people unto whom the ſtate is 
indebted, or a defalcation of what is due; as alſo the 
like burthen upon all that live upon penſions, eſta- 
bliſhed rents, annuities, fees, gratuities, &c. 


2. To 
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2. To explain this fully, one might lanch out in- 
to the deep ocean of all the myſteries concerning mo- 
ney, which is done for other ends elſewhere : never- 
theleſs I ſhall do it the beſt I can, by expounding the 
eee pro & contra for embaſing and raifing of mo- 

and firſt of embaſing. | 

3 Cooper or Tin-money made ad valorem in its 
matter, is no embaſing; the ſame being only cumber- 
ſom and baſer than ſilver money, only becauſe leſs 
convenient and portable. 

And copper money ad valorem in workmanſhip and 
matter both together, (ſuch as on which the effigies 
and ſcutcheon are ſo curiouſly graven and impreſſed, 
as the monies ſeem rather medals) is not embaſing, 
unleſs the numbers of ſuch pieces be exceſſive, (the 
meaſures whereof I ſhall not ſet down, until I ſhall 
hereafter propound the fitteſt ſections of the abſtract- 
ed pound into which I would have money coined, 
and determine how many pieces of each ſection ſhould 
be in a hundred pound) for in caſe of ſuch exceſs, 
the workmanſhip being of no other uſe but to look 
upon, becomes baſe by its being too common, 

4. Nor are ſuch tokens baſe as are coined for ex- 
change in retailing by particular men, (if ſuch men 
be reſponſible and able to take them back, and give 
ſilver for them.) 

5. But that gold I count to be exiled; which 
hath more allay either of copper or filver in it, than 
ſerves to correct its too great natural ſoftneſs and 
flexibility, whereby it wears too faſt in money : and 
that filver I reckon alſo embaſed, wherein is com- 
mixed more copper than will ſufficiently toughen it, 
and fave it from cracking under the hammer, preſs, 
or mill that muſt coin it, or the like, 


6 Baſe 
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6. Baſe money is therefore ſuch as Dutch ſhil- 
lings, ſtivers, French ſoulz, Iriſt bon-galls, &c. and 
for the moſt part conſiſting of great pieces, though 
of ſmall value. To anſwer the firſt reaſon or pre- 
tence of making them, which is, that the ſaid pieces 
might be more bulky, handleable, and the ſilver in 
them leſs apt to be loſt, or worn away. 

7. The other reaſon (beſides that of allay, which 
we muſt allow in the meaſures above- mentioned) is to 
ſave it from being melted down by goldſmiths and 
bullioners, or exported by ſtrangers; neither of 


which can happen but to their loſs : for ſuppoſe a 


ſtiver of two pence had a peny of pure filver, if the 
bullioner melts it for the ſake of the ſilver only, in 
the ſeparation he ſhall loſe the copper and charge of 
refining the ſilver ; nor will the ſtrangers export it 
into places where the local value of the piece pe- 
riſheth, the intrinſick leaving him to loſs. 

7. Now the reaſons againſt this kind of money 
are; firſt, the greater danger of falſification, becauſe 
the colour, ſound, and weight by which men (with- 
out the teſt) gueſs at the goodneſs of the material of 
money is too much confounded, for the vulgar (whom 
it concerns) to make uſe of them for their marks and 
guides in the buſineſs. 

8. Secondly, in caſe ſmall pieces of this money, 


viz. pieces of two pence ſhould happen to be raiſed 


or depreſſed twelve, fifteen, or ſixteen per cent. then 
there will be a certain loſs by reaſon of the fractions, 
which the vulgar cannot reckon : as for example, if 
ſuch money were depreſſed but ten, eleven, or twelve 
per cent. then the two pence piece would be worth but 
three half pence, which is twenty five per cent. and ſo 
of other proportions. 
9. Thirdly, in caſe the inconvenience of this money 
ſhould be ſo great as to neceſſitate a new coinage of it, 
then 
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then will happen all the loſſes we mentioned before i in 
melting it down by bullioners. | 

10. Fourthiy, if the two pence piece contained 
but the eighth part of the filver uſually in a ſhilling, 
then dealers would have fifteen pence paid in this 
money for the ſame commodity, for which they 


1255 take a ſhilling in ſtandard ſilver. 


1. Raiſing of money is either the cutting the 
ok Troy of ſtandard filyer into more pic ces than 


formerly, as into above ſixty, whereas heretofore the 


ſame was made but into twenty, and yet both ſorts 


called ſhillings, or elſe calliug the money already 


made by higher names: the reafons or pretences 
given for ſuch raifing are theſe ; viz. that the raiſing 


of money will bring it in, and the material thereof 


more plentifully ; for trial whereof, ſuppoſe one ſhil- 
ling were proclaimed to be worth two, what other 
effect could this have, than the raiſing of all commo- 
dities unto a double price? now if 1t were proclaimed, 
that labourers wages, &c. ſhould not rife at all upon 
this raiſing of money, then would this act be as only 
a tax upon the ſaid Jabourers, as forcing them to loſe 
half their wages, which would not be only unjuſt, 
but impoſſible, unleſs they could live with the ſaid 
half, (which is not to be ſuppoſed) for then the law 
that appoints ſuch wages were ill made, which ſhould 
allow the labourer but juſt wherewithal to live ; for 
if you allow double, then he works but half ſo much 
as he could have done, and otherwiſe would ; which 


is a loſs to the public of the fruit of ſo much labour. 


12. But ſuppoſe the quart & eſcu of France, com- 
monly eſteemed worth eighteen pence, were raiſed 
to three ſhillings, then *tis true, that all the monies 
of England would be indeed quart q eſcu pieces; but 
as true, that all the Engliſh money would be carried 


away, and that our quart d' eſcu would contain but 
half 
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land then before; not ſuddenly apprehending, that 
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half ſo much bullion as our own money did; ſo that 
raiſing of money may indeed change the ſpecies, but 
with ſo much loſs as the forcign pieces were raiſed 
unto, above their intrinſick value. 

13. But for remedy of this ſuppoſe we raiſed the 
quart d eſcu double, and prohibited the expor- 
tation of our own money in exchange thereof, I 


anſwer, that ſuch a prohibition is nugatory, and im- 


poſſible to be executed; and if it were not, yet the 
raiſing of the ſaid ſpecies would but make us ſell the 
commodities bought with raiſed quart d' eſcues, in 
effect but at half the uſual rate, which unto them 


that want ſuch commodities will as well yield the full; 


ſo that abating our prices, will as well allure ſtrangers 
to buy extraordinary proportions of our commodities, 
as raiſing their money will do: but neither that, nor 
abating the price will make ſtrangers uſe more of our 


_ commodities, then they want; for although the firſt 


year they ſhould carry away an unuſeful and ſuper- 
fluous proportion, yet afterwards they would take fo 
much the leſs. 
£24. Jf this be true, as in fas i it 1s, why then 
have ſo many wiſe ſtates in ſeveral antient, as well 
as modern times frequently practiſed this artifice as a 
means to draw in money into their reſpective domi- 
oO EE | 
1 anſwer, that ſomething is to be attributed to the 
ſtupidity and ignorance of the people, who cannot 
of a ſudden underſtand this matter : for I ind many 
men wiſe enough, who though they be well in- 
formed that raiſing of money fignihes little, yet can- 


not ſuddenly digeſt it. As for example, an unengaged 


perſon who had money in his purſe in England, and 
ſhould hear that a ſhilling was made fourteen pence 
in Ireland, would more readily run thither to buy 


for 
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for the ſame land which he might have bought before 
for ſix years purchaſe, he ſhall now pay ſeven. Nor 
will ſellers in Ireland of a ſudden apprehend cauſe to 
raiſe their land proportionally, but will at leaſt be 
contented to compound the buſineſs, viz. to ſell at fix 
and an half; and if the difference be a more ragged 
fraction, men under a long time will not apprehend 
it, nor ever be able exactly to govern their praQtice 
according to it. 

15. Secondly, although I apprehend little real dif. 
ference between raiſing foreign money to double, and 
abating half in the price of our own commodities, yet 

to ſell them on a tacite condition to be paid in 
foreign preſent money, ſhall increaſe our money; 
A foraſmuch as between raiſing the money, and abaſing 
* the price, is the ſame difference as between ſelling 
| for money and in barter, which latter is the dearer ; 
or between ſelling for preſent money, and for time z 
barter reſolving into the nature of uncertain time. 

19. I fay, ſuppoſe Engliſh cloth were. ſold at ſix 
ſhillings a yard, and French canvas at eighteen pence 
the ell, the queſtion is, whether it were all one in 
order to increaſe money in England to raiſe the 
French money double, or to abate half of the price 
of our cloth ? I think the former better, becauſe that 
former way or propoſition carries with it a condition 
having foreign money in ſpecie, and not canvas in 
barter, between which two ways the world generally 
agrees there is a difference, Wherefore if we can 

afford to abate half our price, but will not do it but 
for our neighbours money, then we gain ſo much 
as the ſaid difference between money and barter 
amounts unto, by ſuch raiſing of our neighbours 
money. 

17. But the fundamental ſolution of this queſtion 
depends upon a real and not an imaginary way of 

computing 
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computing the prices of commoditfes ; in order to 
which real way I premiſe theſe ſuppoſitions : firſt 
then, ſuppoſe there be in a territory a thouſand 
people, let theſe people be ſuppoſed ſufficient to till 
this whole territory as to the huſbandry of corn, 
which we will ſuppoſe to contain all neceſſaries for 
life, as in the Lords prayer we ſuppoſe the word 
bread doth ; and let the production of a buſhel of this 
corn be ſuppoſed of equal labour to that of producing 
an ounce of ſilver, Suppoſe again that a tenth part 
of this land and tenth of the people, viz. an hun- 
dred of them can produce corn enough for the whole ; 

ſuppoſe that the rent of land (found out as ne 
mentioned) be a fourth part of the whole product, 
(about which proportion it really is, as we may per- 
ceive by paying a fourth ſheaf inſtead of rent in ſome 
places) ſuppoſe alſo that whereas but an hundred are 
neceſſary for this huſbandry, yet that two hundred 
have taken up the trade ; and ſuppoſe that where a 
buſhel of corn would ſuffice, yet men out of delicacy 
will uſe two, making uſe of the flour only of both, 
Now the inferences from hence are ; | 

Firſt, that the goodneſs or . or the value of 
land depends upon the greater or leſſer ſhare of the 
product given for it in proportion to the ſimple labour 
beſtowed to raiſe the ſaid product. | 

Secondly, that the proportions between corn and 
ſilver ſignify only an artificial value, not a natural ; 
becauſe the compariſon is between a thing naturally 
uſeful, and a thing in it ſelf unneceſſary, which (by 
the way) is part of the reaſon why there are not ſo 
great changes and leaps in the prices of ſilver as of 
other commodities, 

Thirdly, that natural dearneſs and cheapneſs de- 
pends upon the few or more hands requiſite to neceſ- 
aries of nature: as corn is cheaper where one man 

F produces 
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produces corn for ten, then where he can do the like 
but for fix; and withal, according as the climate 
diſpoſes men to a neceſſity of ſpending more or leſs. 
But political cheapneſs depends upon the paucity of 
ſupernumerary interlopers into and trade over and 
above all that are neceſſary, viz, corn will be twice as 
dear where are two hundred huſbandmen to do the 
ſame work which an hundred could perform : the 
proportion thereof being compounded with the pro- 
Portion of ſuperfluous expence (viz. if to the cauſe of 
dearneſs abovementioned be added to the double ex- 
pence to what is neceſſary) then the natural price will 
appear quadrupled; and this quadruple price is the 
true political price computed upon natural grounds. 
And this again proportioned to the common artifi- 
cial ſtandard ſilver gives what was e that is, 
the true price currant. 
18. But foraſmuch as almoſt all commodities have 
their ſubſtitutes or ſuccedanea, and that a moſt all 
uſes may be anſwered ſeveral ways; and for that 
novelty, ſurprize, example of ſuperiors, -and opinion 
of unexaminable effects do add or take away from the 
price of things, me muſt add theſe contingent cauſes 
to the permanent cauſes abovementioned, in the ju- 
dicious foreſight and computation whereof lies the 
excellency of a merchant. 
Now to apply this digreſſion, I ſay, that to in- 
creaſe money, it is as well neceſſary to 'know how to 
abate as raiſe, the price of commodities, and that of 
money, which was the ſcope of the ſaid digreſſion. 
19. To conclude this whole chapter, we ſay, that 
raiſing or embaſing of "monies is a very pitiful and 
unequal way of taxing the people; and 'tis a ſign 
that the Rate ſinketh, which catcheth hold on ſuch 
' weeds as are accompanied with the diſhonour' of im- 
preſling a princes effigies to jelly adulterate _ 0 
ities, 
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dities, and the breach of public faith, ſuch as is the 
calling : a thing what it really i is not. 


r xv. 
Of Exciſe 


T is generally allowed by all, that men ſhould 
contribute to the public charge but according to 


that is, according to their eſtates or riches : now 
there are two ſorts of riches, one actual, and the 
other potential. A man is actually and truly rich 
according to what he eateth, drinketh, weareth, or 
any other way really and actually enjoyeth; others 
are but potentially or imaginatively rich, who though 
they have power overmuch, make little uſe of it; 
theſe being rather ſtewards and exchangers for the 
other ſort, then owners for themſelves, © 


2. Concluding therefore that every man ought to 


contribute according to what he taketh to himſelf, 
and actually enjoyeth. The firſt thing to be done i is, 
to compute what the total of the expence of this 


nation is by particular men upon themſelves, and 


then what part thereof is neceſſary for the public; 


both which (no not the former) are o difficult as 


moſt 1 men imagine. 

In the next place we muſt conceive, that the 
very perfect idea of making a levy upon conſump- 
tions, is to rate every particular neceſſary, juſt when 
it is ripe for conſumption; that is to' ſay, not to rate 
corn until it be bread, nor wool until it be cloth, or 
rather until it be a very garment; fo as the value of 


wool, clothing, and tayloring, even to the thread 


and needles might be comprehended : but this being 
Penape too Jaborious | to be performed, we ought'to 
. r +2 GUNN 


the ſhare and intereſt they have in the public peace; 
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enumerate a catalogue of commodities both natiye 
and artificial, ſuch whereof accompts may be moſt 
eaſily taken, and can bear the office marks either on 
themſelves, or on what contains them; being withal 
ſuch, as are to be as near conſumption as poſſible : 


and then we are to compute what further labour or 
| Charge is to be beſtowed on each of them, before 


conſumption, that ſo an allowance be given accord- 
ingly. As for example, ſuppoſe there be an hundred 
pounds worth of ſtript ſtuff for hangings, and an 
hundred pounds worth of cloth or ſtuff for the beſt 
mens clothes; I conceive, that the cloth ſhould bear a 
greater exciſe then the ſaid ſtript ſtuff, the one want- 
ing nothing but tacking up, to be at its ways end; 
and the other tayloring, thread, ſilk, needles, thim- 
bles, buttons, and ſeveral other particulars : ; the ex- 
ciſe of all which muſt be accumulated upon the exciſe 
of the cloth, unleſs they be ſo great (as perhaps 
buttons, lace, or ribbons may be) to be taxed apart, 
and inſerted into the catalogue abovementioned, 

4. Now the things to be accumulated upon cloth 


are, as near as poſſible, to be ſuch particulars : as are 


uſed only to cloth, or very rarely to any other parti- 
cular, as the ſeveral ſorts of peculiar trimmings ; ſa 


on corn ſhould be accumulated the charge of grinding, 


bolting, yeaſt, &c. for the baking of it into bread, 
unleſs, as was ſaid before, any of theſe particulars 
can be better rated a part. 

5. A queſtion ariſeth hence, whether any native 
commodities exported ought to pay the exciſe, or that 

what is imported in lieu of it ſhould pay none? I 
anſwer, no, becauſe they are not ſpent here in ſpecie; 
but I conceive that the goods returned from abroad 
for them, and ſpent here ſhould pay, if the exported 
have not already, for ſo ſhall what we ſpend pay 
once, but not oftner. Now if bullion be returned, 


* 
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then if it be coined into money, it ought not to pay, 
becauſe money will beget other commodities which 
ſhall pay; but if the ſaid bullion be wrought into 
plate and utenſils, or dilgroſt into wire or lace; or 
beaten into fueilles, then it alſo ought to pay, becauſe 
it is confumed and abſolutely ſpent, as in lace and 
gilding i is too notorious z and this is the reaſon why 
I think the levy we commonly call cuſtoms to be un- 
ſeaſonable and prepoſterous, the ſame being a pays 
ment before conſi umption. 


6. We have ſeveral times ſpoken of accumulative 
exciſe, by which we mean taxing many things coge- 


ther as one : as for example, ſuppoſe the many drugs 


% #. + g. 4 


uſed i in treacle or mithridate were uſed only in thoſe 


compoſitions, in, ſuch caſe by taxing any one of 


them, the whole number will be taxed as certainly 
as that one, becauſe they all bear a certain propor- 
tion one to another: in cloth, the workmanſhip and 


tools as well as the wool may be well enough taxed, | 


&c. 


7. But ſome have frained this Arüfalaion ſo, as 


they would have all things together taxed upon ſome 


one fi ingle particular, ſuch as they think to be neareſt 


the common ſtandard of all expence, the principal 


ends of their propoſition being theſe, viz. 

Firſt, to diſguiſe the name of exciſe, as odlous to 
them that do neither know the payment of taxes to 
be as indiſpenſible as eating, and as have not conſi- 
dered the natural juſtice of this way of nn, or 
proportionating. 

Secondly, to avoid the trouble and charge of col- 
lecting. Thirdly, to bring the buſineſs ad firmum, 
and to a certainty of all which we ſhall ſpeak here- 
after, when we examine the ſeveral reaſons for and 
againſt the way of exciſe, proceeding now to the 
F 3 155 ſeveral 
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ſeveral ſpecies of accumulative exciſes, propounded 
in the world. 

8. Some propound! beer to be the only exciſeabſe 
| commodity, ſuppoſing that in the proportion that 
men drink, they make all other expences; which 
b certainly will not hold, eſpecially if ftrong beer . pay 
quintuple unto, (as now) or any more exciſe then 
the ſmall : for poor carpenters, ſmiths, felt-makers, 
&c. drinking twice as much ſtrong beer as gentlemen 
do of ſmall, muſt conſequently | pay ten times as much 
exciſe, 9 upon the artiſans beer is accu- 


8 Y 


7 


. 


way of exciſing, though it be 1 never 70 well a 85 


niſtred, is neither ſo equal nor ſo eaſy, nor ſo EXA- 
minable as the ſimple poll- money before ſpoken of, 
which is alſo but an accumulative exciſe, 


F {M1 


of ſalt, fuel, bread, &c. and the Propoſitions wa 
all labour under the ſame inconveniences ; 3, for ſo me 


6. What hath been propoended for beer, nap 


ſpent more, ſome leſs. of theſe. commodities, ; and 


ſometimes families, (each whereof at are | Ppropoun ded to 
be farmed, without deſcending, t. to individual heads) 
are more numerous at ſome time then at others? ac- 
cording as their eſtates or other intereſts tha 1 wax or 
wane. my 

10. Of all the accumulative * chat of hearth- 
money or ſmoak-money | ſeems the beſt; and that 
only becauſe the eaſieſt, and, cleareſt, and fitteſt to 
ground a certain reyenue upon; it being eaſy to tell 
the number of hearths, which remoye not as heads 
or polls do: moreover, tis more eaſy to pay a ſmall 
tax, then to alter or abrogate hearths, even though 
they 
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they are uſeleſs and ſupernumerary ; nor is it poſlible 
to cover them, becauſe moſt of the neighbours know 
them ; nor in new building will any man who gives 
forty ſhillings for making a chimney be without it for 


wa. 


11. Here i is to be nated, that a hearth-money muſt 


be but ſmall, or elſe *twill be intolerable; it being 


more eaſy far a gentleman of a thouſand pound per 
emnum to pay for an hundred chimneys (few of their 


manſion houſes haying more) then for labourers to pay 


for two. Moreover if the Jandlord only pay this tax, 
then is it not an accumulative exciſe for all, but a 


particular ezsiſe upon but one only e. 


namely boukng. 
12. Now the reaſons for exciſe are theſe, viz. 


Firſt, the natural juſtice that every man ſhould pay 
according to what he actually enjoyeth ; upon wich 
account this tax 1s ſcarce forced upon any, and is very 
light to theſe, who pleaſe to be content with natural 


neceſſaries. 


Secondly, this tax if it be not farmed, but regu- 
larly collected, engages to thrift, the only way to 
enrich a nation, as by the Dutch and Jews, and by 
all other men, who have come to vaſt eſtates by 
trade, doth appear. 

Thirdly, no man pays double or twice for the ſame 
thing, foraſmuch as nothing can be ſpent but once; 
whereas it is frequently ſeen, that otherwiſe men pay 
both by the rent of their lands, by their ſmoaks, by 
their titles, and by cuſtoms, (which all men do, 


though merchants chiefly talk of it) they alſo pay by 


benevolence and by tithes ; whereas in this way of 
exciſe no man need pay but one way, nor but once, 

properly ſpeaking. 
Fifthly, by this way an excellent account may be 
taken of the wealth, growth, trade, and ſtrength of 
F 4: the 
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the nation at all times. All which reafons do make 
not for particular compoundings with families, nor 
for letting the whole to farm, but for collecting it by 
ſpecial officers, who having a full employment, will 
not be a fourth of the charge of our preſent many 
multiform levies ; for to put extraordinary trouble 
and hazard upon the country officers, is a ſorer taxing 

of them, then to make them pay a ſmall reward unto 
practiſed perſons to be their ſubſtitutes. All which 
are the common objections againſt exciſe. ONE 

13. I ſhould here add the manner of colleQing it, 
but I refer this to the practice of Holland; and I 
might alſo offer how men may be framed to be fit for 
this and other public truſts, as to be caſhiers, ſtore- 
keepers, collectors, &c. but J refer this enquiry unto 
a more ample and fit occaſion, | 
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STATIONER 
TO THE 


R E A D E R. 


HE enſuing eſſay concerning the 

growth of the city of London, was 
intitled (another eſſay) intimating that 
ſome other eſſay had preceded it, which 
was nor to be found. I having been 
much importuned for that precedent eſſay, 
have found that the ſame was about the 
growth, increaſe, and multiplication of 
mankind, ' which ſubject ſhould in order 
of nature, precede that of the growth of 
the city of London, but am not able to 
procure the eſſay it ſelf, only I have ob- 
tained 


[96] 
tained from a gentleman, who ſometimes 
correſponded with fir William Petty, an 
extract of a letter from fir William to 
him, which I verily believe containeth the 
ſcope thereof; wherefore, I muſt defire 
the reader to be content therewith, till 
more can be had. 


(971 
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1 D 


The extract of a letter concerning the 
ſcope of an Eſſay intended to precede 
another Eſſay concerning the growth 

of the city of London, &c. 


An Eſſay in political arithmetic, concern- 
ing the value and increaſe of * and 


colonies. * 


; : y bak E ſcope of this eſſay, is concerning people 
T and colonies, and to make way for another 
* eſſay concerning the growth of the city of 
London. I defire in this firſt eſſay, to give the 
world ſome light, concerning the numbers of people 
in England, with Wales, and in Ireland; as alſo, 
of the number of houſes and families, wherein ay 
live, and of acres they occupy. 

2. How many live upon their lands, how many 
upon their perſonal eſtates and commerce, and how 
many upon art and labour ; how many upon alms, 
how many upon offices and public employments, and 
how 
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potent, children, and decrepit old men, 

3. How many upon the poll-taxes in England, do 
pay extraordinary rates, and how many at the level. 

4. How many men and women are prolific, and 
how many of each are married and unmarried, 

What the value of people are in England, and 
what | in Ireland at a medium, both as members of 
the church or commonwealth, or as flaves and ſer- 
vants to one another; with a method how to eſtimate 
the ſame, in any other country or colony. 

6. How to compute the value of land in colonies, 
In compariſon to England and Ireland. 

7, How ten thouſand people in a colony may be, 
and planted to the beſt advantage. 

8. A conjecture i in what number of years Eng land | 
and Ireland may be fully peopled, as alſo all Ame- 
rica; and laſtly the whole habitable earth. 

9. What ſpot of the earth's-globe were fitteſt for 
a peneral and univerſal emporium, whereby all the 
people thereof may beſt enjoy one anothers labours 
and commodities. 

10. Whether the ſpeedy peopling of the earth 
would make, 


1. For the good of mankind. 

2. To fulkl the revealed will of f God. 

3- To what prince or ſtate the ſame would * 
moſt ad vantageous. 


11. An exhortation to all thinking men, to ſalve 
the ſcriptures and other good hiſtories, concerning 
the number of people in all ages of the world, in 
the great cities thereof, and elſewhere. 

12. An appendix concerning the different number 
of ſea-fiſh and wild-fowl, at the end of every t thou- 
ſand years, fince Noah's flood. 13. An 
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13. An hypotheſis of the uſe of thoſe ſpaces (of 
about 8000 miles through) within the globe of our 
earth, ſuppoſing a ſhell of 1 50 miles thick. 

14. What may be the meaning of glorified bodies, 
in caſe the place of the bleſſed ſha]l be without the 
convex of the orb of the fixed ſtars, if that the whole 
ſyſtem of the world was made for the uſe of our 
earth's men, | 
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The principal Þ Points of e this Dit: 
courle. -* 


H 4 7 Londen doubles in forty years, and all 
England in three hundred and ſtxty years. 

2. That there be, anno 1682, about fix hundred and 
ſeventy thouſand ſouls in London; and about ſeven :11:l- 
lions, four hundred thouſand in all England and Wales, 
and about twenty _ millions of acres of profitable 


land. 
3. That the periods of doubling the people, are found 
to be in all n from between ten to twelve hundred 


years. 


fore the year 1800. 


5. A table helping to underfland the ſcriptures, con- 


cerning the number of people mentioned in them. 


6. That the world will be fully peopled WitDin 4 


next two thouſand years, 
7. Twelve ways whereby to try any \propeſal, pretended 
for the public good. 


8. How the city of London may be made ( * 


ſpeaking) invineible. 
9. An help to uniformity in religion. 


10. That 'tis poſſible to incereaſe mankind by eee, 


four times more than at preſent. 


11. The plagues of London are the chief impediment 
and objection againſt the growth of the city. 
12. That an exact account * the ! is neceſſary in 


this matter. 


of 


4. That the growth of London muff Aich of ia, be- 


_— 
'. £5 8 
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Of the growth of. the city of LonDoN, 
and of the meaſures, periods, cauſes, 
and e thereof. 


N * the city of a we mean the houſing 
within the walls of the old city, with the 
NN liberties thereof, Weſtminſter, the borough 
of Southwark, and ſo much of the built ground in 
Middleſex and Surry, whoſe houſes are contiguous 
unto, or within call of. thoſe afore- mentioned. Or 
elſe we mean the houſing which ſtand upon the ninety 
| ſeven pariſhes within the walls of London; upon the 
ſixteen pariſhes next, without them; the ſix pariſhes 
of Weſtminiter, and the fourteen out-pariſhes in 
Middleſex and Surry, contiguous to the former, all 
which one hundred and thirty three pariſhes are com- 
prehended within the weekly bills of mortality. 

The growth of this city is meaſured, 1, By the 
quantity of ground, or number of acres upon which 
it ſtands. 2. By the number of houſes, as the ſame 
appears by the hearth-books and late maps. 3. By 
the cubical content of the ſaid houſing. 4. By the 
flooring of the ſame, 5. By the number of days- 
work, or charge of building the ſaid houſes. 6. By 
the value of the ſaid houſes, according to their yearly 
rent, and number of you purchaſe. 7. By the 
number 
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number of inhabitants; according to which latter 
ſenſe only, we make our computation in this eſſay. 

Till a better rule can be obtained, we conceive 
that the proportion of the people may be ſufficiently 
meaſured by the pfoportion of the burials in ſuch 
years as were neither remarkable for extraordinary 
healthfulneſs or ſicklineſs. 

That the city hath increaſed in this latter ſenſe, 
appears from the bills of mortality, repreſented in 
the two following tables, viz. one whereof is a con- 
tinuation for eighteen years, ending 1682, of that 
table which was publiſhed in the 117 page of the 
book of the obſervations upon the London bills of 
mortality, printed in the year 1676. The other 
ſheweth what number of people died at a medium 
of two years, indifferently taken, at about twenty 
years diſtance from each other. | 


The firſt of the ſaid two tables. 


Arm | 97 2 16 Pa- Our-pa- Buried. 'Bifides © | 
Dom. rifhes. | riſpes, riſhes. in all. | of. plag. 

| [i665 | 5320 12463 | 10925 28708 68596 

1666 | 1689 } 3969 5082 10740 1998 

411667 | 761 | 6405 | 8641 | 15807 | 35 | 1 
1668 796 6865 9603 | 17267 14 
1669 1323 | 7500 | 10440 | 19263 3 
670 1890 7808 10500 | 20198 | 


— — 


[1671 , 1723 | 5938 8063 | 15724 | 5 

1672 2237 | 6788 | 92001822585 5 

1673 | 2307 6302 8890 | 17499 5 

1674 | 2801 7522 | 10875 211988 3 

j'*75 4 2355 | 5980] 0703.4 128084 - - 1 

1676 2756 [ 6508 9466 18730 2 
1677 | 2817 | 6632 951619065 2 
16783060 6705 10908 20673 „„ 
116793074] 7481 | 11173 21728 2 
1680 1 3070 | 7066 10911 [210333 
41681 3669 8136 [Oe 23971 | 

10707 | 20691-| 


11682 2975 | 7009 | 
Lads be According 
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According to which latter table there died as fol- 
one aon RD. 508 mural 


The latter of the faid two vw. 


| ld 0.27 3 
There died. in London, at a win beten the 
$43 gfe | be 3 ain 5; years | 1 8 
he and 1605 — — 18135. A. 
1621 and 1622. — 8527. B. 
1641 and X642 ———— 11883. C. 
1661 and 1662 — 15148. D. 
0 1681 as en — — 24331. E. 


— 


Wherein bee that 5 ac C is double to 
A and 866 ober“! That D is double to B within 


1906. That C and D is double to: A B within 293. 
That E is double to C within 1435. That D and E 
is double to- Brand C within 3341. And that C and 


D and E are double to A and B and C within 1736. 
And that E is above quadruple to A. All which 


- differences (evefyo way conſidered) do allow the 
doubling of the people of London in forty years, to 
be a ſufficient eſtimate thereof in round numbers, 
and without the troable of fractions. We alſo ſay, 
that - 669930 is near the number of people now in 
London; becauſe the burials are 22331, which 


multiplied by 30, (one dying yearly out of 30, 


as appears in the 94 page of the afore- mentioned 
obſervations) maketh the ſaid number; and becauſe 
there are 84000 tenanted houſes (as we are credibly 
informed) which at eight in each, makes 672000 
ſouls; the ſaid two accounts dinning ara 
from each other. 

We have thus pretty well a out in what 


number of years (viz. in about 40) that the city of 


London hatly wann and the preſent number of in- 


e s Je 18 nn 80 4 habitants 
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habitants to be about 6750000. We muſt now alſo 
endeavour the ſame for the whole territory of England 
and Wales. In order whereunto, we 

Firſt ſay, that the aſſeſſment of London is about 
an eleventh part of the whole territory, and therefore 
that the people of the whole may well be eleven 
times that of London, viz. about ſeven millions, 
three hundred ſixty nine thouſand ſouls; with which 
account that of the pell- money, hearth- money, and 
the biſhops late numbring of the communicants, do 
pretty well agree; wherefore although the ſaid num- 
ber of ſeven millions, three hundred ſixty nine thou- 
fand, be not (as it cannot be) a demonſtrated truth, 
yet it will ſerve for a good ſuppoſition, which is as 
much as we want at preſent. 

As for the time in which the people double, it is 
yet more hard to be found : for we have good expe- 
rience (in the ſaid 94 page of the afore-mentioned 
obſervations} that in the country, but one of 
fifty die per annum; and by other late accounts, 
that there have been ſometimes but twenty four 
births for twenty three burials : the which two 
points, if they were univerſally, and conſtantly 
true, there would be colour enough. to fay, that 
the people doubled but in about 1200 years. As 
for example: ſuppoſe there be 600 people, of 
which let a fiftieth part die per annum, then there 
ſhall die twelve per annum ; and if the births be as 
twenty four to twenty three, then the increaſe of the 
people ſhall be ſomewhat above half a man per annum, 
and conſequently the ſuppoſed number of 600, can- 
not be doubled but in 1126 years, which to reckon 
in round numbers, and for that the afore-mentioned 
fractions were not exact, we had rather call 1200. 
| "There are alſo other good obſervations, that even 
in the country, one in about 30 or 32 per annum hath 
died, and that there have been five births for four 

burial”. 
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burials, Now, according to this doctrine, 20 will 
die per annum out of the above 600, and 25 will be 
born, ſo as the increaſe will be 5, which is a hundred 


and twentieth part of the ſaid 600, So as we have 


two fair computations, differing from each other as 
one to ten; and there are alſo ſeveral other good 
obſervations for other meaſures. 

I might here inſert, that altho' the births in this 
laſt computation be 25 of 600, or a twenty fourth 


part of the people; yet that in natural poſſibility, 
they may be near thrice as many, and near 75. For 


that by ſome late obſervations, the teeming females 
between 15 and 44, are about 180 of the ſaid Goo, 
and the males of between 18 and 59, are about 189 
alſo, and that every teeming woman can bear a child 
once in two years; from all which it is plain, that 
the births may be 90, (and abating 15 for ſickneſs, 
young abortions, and natural barenneſs) there may 
remain 75 births, which is an eighth of the people ; 
which by ſome obſervations we have found to he but 
a two and thirtieth part, or but a quarter of what 1s 
thus ſhewn to be naturally poſſible. Now, accord- 
ing to this reckoning, if the births may be 75 of 
600, and the burials but 15, then the annual increaſe 
of the people will be 60; and ſo the ſaid 600 people 
may double in 10 years, which differs yet more from 


1200, abovementioned, Now to get out of this 


difficulty, and to temper thoſe vaſt diſagreements, I 
took the medium of 50 and 30 dying per annum, and 
pitched upon 40; and I alſo took the medium be- 
tween 24 births and 23 burials, and 5 births for 4 
burials, viz. allowing about 10 births for 9 burials; 
upon which ſuppoſition, there muſt die 15 per annum 
out of the above-mentioned 600, and the births muſt 
be 16 and two thirds, and the increaſe 1, and two 


thirds, or five thirds of a man, which number com- 


G 3 pared 


„ 


—— —— 
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pared with 1800 thirds, or 600 men, gives ag youre 
for the time of doubling (including ſome allowance 
for wars, plagues, and famine ; the effects whereof, 
though they be terrible at the times, and places where 
they happen, yet in a period of 360 years, is no 
great matter in the whole nation. For the plagues of 
England in 20 years hath carried away ſcarce an 
eightieth part of the people of the whole nation; and 
the late 10 years civil wars, (the like whereof hath 
not been in ſ.veral ages before) did not take away 
above a fortieth part of the whole people.) 5 47 
According to which account or meaſure of doub- 
ling, if there be now in England and Wales, 7 mil- 
lions 400 houſand people, there were about 5 mil- 
lions 526 thouſand in che beginning of queen Eliza- 
beths reign, anno 1560, and about two millions at 
the Norman conqueſt; of which conſult the Dooms- 
day book, and my lord Hale's origination of mankind. 
Memorandum, that if the people double in 360 
years, that the preſent 320 millions, computed by 
ſome learned men, (from the meaſures. of all the 
nations of the world, their degrees of being peopled, 
and good accounts of the people in ſeveral of them) 
to be now upon the face of the earth, will within the 
next 2000 years, ſo increaſe, as to give one head for 
every two acres of land in the habitable part of the 
earth. And then, according to the prediction of the 
ſeriptures, thers a be wars and grent ſlaughter, 
... | 80 5 gu 
Wherefore, as an ape. d the hos 
mentioned difference between 10 and 1200 years, we 
do for the preſent, and in this country admit of 360 
years to be the time wherein the people of England 
do double, according 1 to the pre laws and practice 
of marriages. 
Now, 
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Now, if the city double its people in 40 years, 
and the prefent number be 670 thouſand, and if the 
whole territory be 7 millions 400 thouſand, and 
double in 360 years, as aforeſaid ; then by the under- 
written table it appears, that anno 1840, the people 
of the city will be 10718880, and thoſe of the whole 
# country but 10917389, which is but inconſiderably 
E more. Wherefore it is certain and neceſſary that the 
: 


growth of the city muſt ſtop before the ſaid year 

1840; and will be at its utmoſt height in the next 

preceding period, anno 1800, when the number of | 

the city will be eight times its preſent number, viz. 41 

5 millions 359 thouſand. And when (beſides the N 
ſaid number) there will be 4 millions 466 thouſand 

to perform. the tillage, paſtorage, and. other rural 

works neceſſary to be done without the ſaid city, as 

by the following table, viz. 


Annis. ; Burials. People in 5 People in 5 
4 London 0 England. 5 ; 


>] 1565—— 2565 7704 5526929 | 
8 I 5138 | k 
7 1642 11883 5 | 
+2098 22331 669930 7369230 ; 
I 722 44602 
3 | 1762 $9324 


21 1802———178643 5359440 9825050 
9 1842——357296 10718889 10917389 


Now when the people of London ſhall come to be 
ſo near the people of all England, then it follows, 
that the growth of London muſt ſtop before the ſaid 
year 1842, as aforeſaid, and muſt be at its greateſt 
Height anno 1800, when it will be eight times more 
than now, with above 4 millions for the ſervice of the 
country and ports as aforeſaid, 


G 4 Of 
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Of the afore-mentioned vaſt difference between 10 
years and 1200 years for doubling the people, we 
make this uſe, viz. to juſtify the ſcriptures and all 
other good hiſtories concerning the number of the 
people in ancient time. For ſuppoſing the eight per- 
ſons who came out of the Ark, increaſed by a pro- 
greſſive doubling in every 10 years, might grow in 
the firſt 100 years after the Flood from 8 to Sooo, 
and that in 3 50 years after the Flood (when about 
Noah died) to one million, and by this time 1682, 
to 320 millions (which by rational conjecture, are 
thought to be now in the world) it will not be hard 
to compute, how in the intermediate years, the 
growths may be made, according to what is ſet down 
in the following table, wherein making the doubling 
to be 10 years at firſt, and within 1200 years at laſt, 
we take a diſcretionary liberty, but juſtifiable by ob- 
ſervations and the ſcriptures for the reſt; which 
table we leave to be correQed by hiſtorians, who 
know the bigneſs of ancient cities, armies, and 
colonies in the reſpective ages of the world: in the 
mean time affirming, that without ſuch difference in 
the meaſures and periods for doubling (the extreams 
whereof we have demonſtrated to be real and true) it 
is impoſſible to ſolve what is written in the holy ſcrip- 
tures and other authentick books. For if we pitch 
upon any one number throughout for this purpoſe, 
150 years is the fitteſt of all round numbers; accord- 

ing to which, there would have been but 512 ſouls in 
the whole world in Moſes's time (being 800 years 
after the flood) when 603 thouſand Iſraelites of above 
20 years old (beſides thoſe of other ages, tribes, and 
nations) were found upon an exact ſurvey appointed 
by God ; whereas our table makes 12 millions. And 
there would have been but 8000 in David's time, 
when were found 1100 thouſand of aboye 20 years 

old 
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old (beſides others, as aforeſaid) in Iſrael upon the 
ſurvey inſtigated by Satan; whereas our table makes 
millions. And there would have been but a quar- 
ter of a million about the birth of Chriſt, or Auguſ- 
tus his time, when Rome and the Roman empire 
were ſo great; whereas our table makes 100 millions. 
Where note, that the Iſraelites in about 500 years, 
between their coming out of Egypt to David's reign, 
increaſed from 603 thouſand to 1100 thouſand. 

On the other hand, if we pitch upon a leſs num- 
ber, as 100 years, the world would have been over- 
peopled 700 years fince, Wherefore no one num- 
ber will ſolve the Phænomena; and therefore we have 
ſuppoſed ſeveral in order to make the following table, 
which we again deſire hiſtorians to correct, according 
to what they find in antiquity concerning the num- 
ber of the people in each age and country of the world, 

We did (not long ſince) affiſt a worthy divine, 
writing againſt ſome Scepticks, who would have baf- 
fled our belief of the reſurrection, by ſaying, that the 
whole globe of the earth could not furniſh matter e- 
nough for all the bodies that muſt riſe at the laſt day, 
much leſs would the ſurface of the earth furniſh footing 
for ſo vaſt a number ; whereas we did (by the method 
aforementioned) aſſert the number of men now living, 
and alſo of thoſe that had died ſince the beginning of 
the world ; and did withal ſhew, that half the iſland 
of Ireland would afford them all, not only footing to 
ſtand upon, but graves to lie down in, for that whole 
number; and that two mountains in that country 
were as weighty as all the bodies. that had ever been 
from the beginning of the world to the year 1680, 
when this diſpute happened. For which purpoſe, I 
have digreſſed from my intended purpoſe, to inſert 

this matter, intending to proſecute this hint Frey, 
upon ſome more proper occaſion, 
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ATABLE ſhewing how the people 
anght have doubled in the ſeveral ages 


F the world. 


thus after the flood. 
Periods of 1— 8 perſons. 
doubling | T10—— 16 
5 20o—— 32 
_ 64 
40 128 
50—— 256 
50o— 512 
70 1024 
80 —— 2048 
go———4635 
100—— 8000 and more, 
120 Years after 


In 10 Years 


In 20 Years the Flood. 16. thouſand 
140o— 32 
9 170 64 
30 . 
| 200o—— 128 


40— 240— 256 
7. BUS 
6O— 350— u million and more. 
70— 420—— 2 millions. 
100 — 520— 4 millions. 
190 —— 710 38 millions. 
290 1000 16 In Moſes time. 
Na ———— 32 about David's time. 
750 2700 128 about the birth of 
1000 3700—— 256 Chriſt. 
22 ; 
In — —- 4000 320 
x000 
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11 is here to be noted, that i in this table we have 
aſſigned a different number of years for the time of 
doubling the people in the ſeveral ages « of the world, 
and might have done the ſame for the ſeveral countries 
of the world, and therefore the ſaid ſeveral periods aſ- 
ſigned to the whole world in the lump, may well 
enough conſiſt with the three hundred and ſixty years 


eſpecially aſſigned to England, between this day, and 


the Norman conqueſt | ; and the ſaid three hundred 
and ſixty years may well enough ſerve for a ſuppoſi- 
tion between this time, and that of the world's be- 
ing fully peopled : nor do we. lay any ſtreſs upon one 
or the other in this diſquiſition « concerning the growth 


of the city of London. 


We have ſpoken of the | growth of London with the 
[tw and periods thereof, we come next to the 
cauſes and conſequences of the ſame, 


The cauſes of its growth from 1642 to 1682, may 


be ſaid to have been as followeth, viz. from 1642 to 
1650, that men came out of the country to London, 
to ſhelter themſelves from the outrages of the civil 
wars, during that time; from 1650 to 1660, the 
royal party came to London, | for their more private 
and inexpenſive living; from 1660. to 1670, the 
King's friends and party came to receive his favours 
after his happy reſtoration ; from 1670 { to 1680, the 
frequency of plots and parliaments, might bring ex- 
traordinary numbers to the city; but what reaſons to 
aſſign for the like increaſe from 1604 1 to 1642, 1 know 


not, unleſs 1 ſhould | pick out ſome remarkable acci- 
dent happening in each part of the faid period, and 


2 that to be the cauſe of this increaſe (as ug ar 
people make the cauſe of every 1 man's ſicknels to C 


1444 


what he did laſt eat) wherefore, rather than fo to fay, 


quidlibet de qualibet ; J rather quit even what 1 hade 


above-ſaid to be the cauſe of London' s increaſe from 
1642 
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1642 to 1682, and put the whole upon ſome natural 


and ſpontaneous benefits and advantage that men 
find by living in great more than in ſmall ſocieties ; 
and ſhall therefore ſeek for the antecedent cauſes of 


this growth, in the conſequences of the like, conſi- 


dered in greater characters and proportions. 

Now, whereas in arithmetic, out of two falſe poſi- 
tions the truth is extracted, ſo 1 hope out of two extra- 
vagant contrary ſuppoſitions, to draw forth ſome ſo- 
lid and conſiſtent concluſion, viz. 

The firſt of the ſaid two ſuppoſitions is, that the 
city of London is ſeven times bigger than now, and 


that the inhabitants of it are four millions fix hun- 


dred and ninety thouſand people; and that in all 
the other cities, ports, towns and villages, there are 


but two millions ſeven hundred and ten thouſand 


more, 
The other ſuppoſition is, that the city of London 


is but a ſeventh part of its preſent bigneſs, and that 
the inhabitants of it are but ninety fix thouſand, and 


that the reſt of the inhabitants (being ſeven millions 
three hundred four thouſand) do co-habit thus, one 
hundred four thouſand of them in ſmall cities and 


towns, and that the reſt, being ſeven millions two 


hundred thouſand, do inhabit in houſes not conti- 


guous to one another, viz, in twelve hundred thou- 


ſand houſes, having about twenty four acres of 
ground belonging to each of them, accounting about 
twenty eight millions of acres to be in the whole ter- 
ritory of England, Wales, and the adjacent iſlands ; 
which any man that pleaſes may examine Upon good 
map. 

| Now, the queſtion is, in which of theſe imagi- 
nary ſtates would be the moſt convenient, commodt- 
ous and comfortable livings ? 


But 
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But this general queſtion divides it ſelf into the ſe- 


veral queſtions, relating to the following particulars, 


viz . 


powers. 


I. For the defence of the kingdom againſt foreign 


2, For preventing the inteſtine commotions of par - 


ties and factions. 
4 For peace and uniformity in religion. 
For the adminiſtration of Juſtice. 


by For the proportionably taxing of the people, a 
eaſy levying of the ſame, 


6. For gain by foreign commerce. 


. For husbandry, manufaCture, and for arts of 


delight and ornament. 


8. For Ielening: the fatigue of carriages and tra- 


velling. 
9. For preventing beggars and thieves. 


10. For the advancement and propagation of uſe- 


ful learning. 


11, For increaſing the people by generation. 


12. For preventing the miſchiefs of plagues and 


contagions, And withal, which of the ſaid two 


ſtates is moſt practicable and natural; for in theſe 
and the like particulars, do lie the teſts and touch- 


ſtones of all propoſals, that can be made for the pub- 


lic pod. 


q irt, D to practicable, we ſay, that although our 


ſaid extravagant propoſals are both in nature poſſible, 
yet it is not obvious to every man to conceive, how 
London, now ſeven times bigger than in the begin- 
ning of Queen Elizabeth” s reign, ſhould be ſeven 
times bigger than now it is, and forty nine times big- 
ger than Anno. 1560. To which I fay, 1. That the 
preſent city of London ſtands upon leſs than two 
thouſand five hundred acres of ground; wherefore a 


city 
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* city ſeven times as large may. ſtand upon ten thouſand 
Lt! five hundred acres, which 1: 18 "about equivalent t a 
circle of four miles and a half in diameter, Ahd lefs 
than fifteen miles in circumference. 2. That a cir- 
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- cle of ground of thirty five miles ſemi-diaritter \ will F 
| bear corn, garden-ſtuff, fruits, hay, and timber for | 
the four millions ſix . and ninety thouſand in- 3 


habitants of the ſaid city and circle, ſo as nothing of 
| that kind need be brou ght from above thirty ' five 
1 miles diſtange ff from the 155 city; for the number of N 
| acres within the ſaid circle, reckoning two acres ſuffi- 
„ _ to furniſh bread and drink-corn for every head, 
# and two acres will furniſh! hay for every neceſfary 
| horſe; and that the trees which may grow in the 
1 hedge- rows of the fields within the ſaid circle, may 
[i furniſh timber for ſix hundred thouſand houſes. 3. 
That all live cattle and great: animals can bring them- 
ſelyes to the ſaid city; and that fiſh can be brought 
from the Lands-end and Berwick, as eafily as now. 
4. Of coals there is no doubt. And for water, twen- 
ty. ſhillings per family (or fix hundred thouſand pounds 
per annum in the whole) will ſerve this city, eſpecial- 
ly with the help of the new river, But if by practi- 
cable be underſtood, that the preſent ſtate may be 
ſuddenly, changed into either 0 the two above-men- 
tioned propoſals, I think it is not practicable. Where- 
fore the true queſtion is, unto or towards which of 
the ſaid two extravagant ſtates is the beſt to bend the 
preſent fate by degrees, viz. whether it be beſt to 
ken or enlarge the preſent city? In order where- 
unto, we enquire (as to the firſt queſtion) which ſtate 
is moſt defenſible againſt foreign powers; faying, 
that if the above-mentioned houſing, and a border of 
ground, of three quarters of à mile broad, were en- 
compaſſed with a wall and ditch of twent) mill about 
(as ſtrong as. any in Europe, which would coft but 
TD en  - 
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a million, or about a penny in the mhilling of the 
houſe · rent for one year) what foreign prince could 
bring an army from beyond ſeas, able to beat. 2. 
Our ſea- forces, and next with horſe harraſs'd at ſea, 
to reſiſt all the freſh' horſe that England could make, 
and then conquer above a million of men, well unit- 
ed, diſciplined, .and guarded within ſuch a wall, diſ- 


tant every where three quarters of a mile from the 


houſing to elude the granadoes and great ſhot of the 


enemy? 2. As to inteſtine parties and factions, I 


ſuppoſe that four millions ſix hundred and ninety thou- 
ſand people united within this great city, could ea- 


ſily govern half the ſaid number ſcattered without it; 
and that a few men in arms within the ſaid city and 


wall, could alſo eaſily govern the reſt unarmed, .or . 
armed in ſuch a manner as the ſovereign ſhall think 
fit. 3. As to uniformity in religion, J conceive, . 
that if St. Martin's pariſh (may as it doth). conſiſt of 
about forty thouſand ſouls, that this great city alſo 
may as well be made but as one pariſh, with ſeven 
times one hundred and thirty chapels, in which might 
not only be an wee of common prayer, but in 


preaching alſo; for that a thouſand copies of one 
judiciouſly and authentically compoſed ſermon, might 
be every week read in each of the ſaid chapels wich- 


out any ſubſequent, repetition of the ſame, as in the 


caſe of homilies. Whereas'in England (wherein are 


> <> 


near ten thouſand, pariſhes," in each of which upon 
Sundays, Holy-days, and other extraordinary occa- 
ſions, there ſhould be about one hundred ſermons 


per annum, making, about a million -of ſermons per 


annum in the whole : ) it were a miracle, if a million 
of ſermons compoſed by ſo many men, and of ſo ma- 
ny minds and methods, ſhould produce uniformity 
upon the diſcompoſed underſtandings of above eighty 
millions of hearers. 


4. As 
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4. As to the adminiſtration of juſtice, If in this great 
city ſhall dwell the owners of all the lands and other 
valuable things in England; if within it ſhall be all 
the traders, and all the courts, offices, records, ju- 
ries and witneſſes ; then it follows, that Juſtice may 
be done with ſpeed and eaſe. 

5. As to the equality and eaſy levying of taxes. 
It is too certain, that London hath at ſome times paid 
near half the exciſe of England; and that the peo- 
ple pay thrice as much for the hearths in London, as 
thoſe in the country, in proportion to the people of 
each; and that the charge of collecting theſe duties, 
have been about a ſixch part of the duty it ſelf. Now 
in this great city, the exciſe alone, according to the 
preſent laws, would not only be double to the whole 
kingdom, but alſo more equal. And the duty of 

hearths of the ſaid city, would exceed the preſent pro- 
ceed of the whole kingdom. And as for the cuſtoms, 
we mention them not at preſent. 

6. Whether more would be gained by foreign com- 
merce ? 

The gain which England makes by lead, coals, 
the freight of ſhipping, &c. may be the ſame, for 
ought I ſee, in both cafes. But the gain which is 
made by manufacturers, will be greater, as the ma- 
nufacture it ſelf is greater and better. For in ſo vaſt 
a city manufactures will beget one another, and 
each manufacture will be divided into as many parts 
as poſſible, whereby the work of each artiſan will be 
{imple and eaſy ; as for example. In the making of a 
watch, if one man ſhall make the wheels, another the 
| ſpring, another ſhall engraye the dial-plate, and ano- 
ther ſhall make the caſes, then the watch will be 
better and cheaper, then if the whole work be put 
upon any one man. And we alſo ſee that in towns, 


and in the ſtreets of a great town, where all the inha- 
bitants 
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tants are almoſt of one trade, the commodity peculiar 


to thoſe places is made better and cheaper than elſe- 
where. Moreover, when all ſorts of manufactures 
are made in one place, there every ſhip that goeth 
forth, can ſuddenly have its loading of ſo many ſe- 
veral particulars and ſpecies, as the port whereunto 
ſhe is bound can take off. Again, when the ſeveral 


manufaQures are made in one place, and ſhipped off 


in another, the carriage, poſtage, and travelling- 
charges will inhance the price of ſuch manufaQure, 


and leſſen the gain upon foreign commerce. And 


laſtly, when the imported goods are ſpent in the port 
it ſelf, where they are landed, the carriage of the 


ſame into other places will create no ſurcharge upon 


ſuch commodity; all which particulars tend to the 
greater gain by foreign commerce. 

7. As for arts of delight and ornament. 

They are beſt promoted by the greateſt number of 
emulators. And it is more likely that one ingenious, 
curious man may rather be found out amongſt four 
millions than four hundred perſons. But as for hus- 
bandry, viz. tillage and paſturage, I ſee no reaſon, 
but the ſecond ſtate (when each family is charged 


with the culture of about twenty four acres) will beſt 


promote the ſame, 


8. As for W the fatigue of carriage and tra- 


. 
The thing ſoeaih it ſelf; for if all the men of 


buſineſs, and all artiſans do live within five miles of 


each other: and if thoſe who live without the great 
city, do ſpend only ſuch commodities as grow where 
they live, then the charge of carriage and travelling 
could be little. | 

9. As to the preventing of beggars and thieves, 

I do not find how the differences of the ſaid two 
ſtates ſhould make much difference in this particular; 
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for impotents (which are but one in about ſix hun- 
dred) ought to be maintained by the reſt. 2. Thoſe 
who are unable to work, through the evil education 
of their parents, ought (for ought I know) to be 
maintained by their neareſt kindred, as a juſt puniſh- 


ment upon them. 3. And thoſe who cannot find 


work (though able and willing to perform it) by rea- 
ſon of the unequal application of hands to lands ought 
to be provided for by the magiſtrate and landlord till 
that can be done : for, there needs be no beggars in 
countries, where there are many acres of unimproved 
i nproveable land to every head, as there are in Eng- 
land. As for thieves, they are for the moſt part be- 
gotten from the ſame cauſe; for it is againſt nature, 
that any man ſhould venture his life, limb, or liber- 
ty, for a wretched livelihood, whereas moderate la- 
bour will produce a better. But of this ſee fir Thomas 
Moor, in the firſt part of his Utopia. 

10. As to the propagation and improvement of uſe- 
ful learning. 

The ſame may be ſaid concerning it, as was above- 


ſaid concerning manufactures, and the arts of delight 


and ornament; for in the great vaſt city, there can 
be no fo odd a conceit or deſign, whereunto ſome aſ- 


ſiſtance may not be found, which in the thin, ſcat- 


tered way of habitation may not be, 
11. As for the increaſe of people by generation, 

I ſee no great difference from either of the two 
ſtates, for the ſame may be hindred or promoted in ei- 
ther, from the ſame cauſes. 

13; As to the plague, e. 

It is to. be remembred, that one time with ano- 
ther, a plague happeneth in London once in twenty 
years, or thereabouts ; for in the laſt hundred years, 
between the years 1582 and 1682, there have been 
five great plagues, wiz. anno. 1592, 1603, 1625, 1630 

. and 
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and 1665. And it is alſo to be remembred, that the 
plagues of London do commonly kill one fifth part of 
the inhabitants. Now, if the whole people of Eng- 
land do double but in three hundred and ſixty years, 
then the annual increaſe of the ſame is but twenty 
thouſand, and in twenty years four hundred thouſand. 
But if in the city of London there ſhould be two mil- 
lions of people, (as there will be about ſixty years 
hence) then the plague (killing one fifth of them, 
namely, four hundred thouſand once, in twenty years) 
will deſtroy as many in one year, as the whole na- 
tion can re-furniſh in twenty: and conſequently the 
people of the nation ſhall never increaſe. But if the 
people of London ſha]! be above four millions (as in 
the firſt of our two extravagant ſuppoſitions is pre- 
miſed) then the people of the whole nation ſhall leſ- 
ſen above twenty thouſand per annum. So as if peo- 
ple be worth ſeventy pounds per head (as hath elſe- 
where been ſhewn) then the ſaid greatneſs of the city 
will be a damage to it ſelf and the whole nation of 
fourteen hundred thouſand pounds per annum, and ſo 
pro rata, for a greater or leſſer number; wherefore to 
determine which of the two ſtates is beſt; (that is to 
ſay, towards which of the ſaid two ſtates, authority 
| ſhould bend the preſent ſtate) a juſt ballance ought to 
be made between the diſadvantages from the plague, 
with the advantages accruing from the other parti- 
culars above-mentioned ; unto which balance a 
more exact account of the people, and a better rule 
for the meaſure of its growth is neceſſary, that what 
we have here given, or are yet able to lay down. 


I was not very pertinent to a diſcourſe concerning 
the growth of the city of London, to thruſt in 


e of the time when the whole world will 
be fully peopled; and how to juſtify the ſcriptures 
concerning the number of people mentioned in them; 
and concerning the number of the quick and the 
dead, that may riſe at the laſt day, &c. Never- 


theleſs, ſince ſome friends liking the ſaid digreſſi- 
ons and impertinences (perhaps as ſawce to a dry 


diſcourſe) have deſired that the ſame might be 


explained and made out: I therefore ſay as followeth. 
1. If the number of acres in the habitable part 


of the earth, be under fifty thouſand millions; if 
twenty thouſand millions of people, are more than 


the ſaid number of acres will feed; (few or no coun- 
tries being ſo fully peopled; ) and for that in ſix 
doublings (which will be in two thouſand years) the 


preſent three hundred and twenty millions will exceed 
the ſaid twenty thouſand millions. 


2. That the number of all thoſe who have died 
ſince the flood, is the ſum of all the products made 


by multiplying the number of the doubling periods 


mentioned in the firſt column of the laſt table, by the 
number 
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number of people reſpectively affixed to them, in the 
third column of the ſame table; the ſaid ſum being 
divided by forty (one dying out of forty per annum, 
out of the whole maſs of mankind) which quotient is 
twelve thouſand five hundred and ſeventy millions ; 
whereunto may be added, for thoſe that died before 
the flood, enough to make the laſt mentioned num- 
ber twenty thouſand millions, as the full number of 
all that died, from the beginning of the world, to the 
year 1682 ; unto which, if three hundred and twen- 
ty millions, the number of thoſe who are now alive, 
N be added, the total of the quick and the dead will a- 
I mount but to one fifth part of the graves, which the 
| ſurface of Ireland will afford, without ever putting 
two bodies into one grave; for there be in Ireland 
twenty eight thouſand ſquare Engliſh miles, each 
whereof will afford about four millions of graves, and 
conſequently above one hundred and fourteen thou- 
ſand millions of graves, viz, about five times the 
number of the quick and the dead, which ſhould 
ariſe at the laſt day, in caſe the ſame had been in the 
year 1682. _ 

3. Now, if there may be place for five times as 
many graves in Ireland, as are ſufficient for all that 
ever died; and if the earth of one grave weigh five 
times as much as the body interred therein, then a 
turf, leſs than a foot thick, pared off from a fifth 
part of the ſurface of Ireland, will be equivalent in 
bulk and weight to all the bodies that ever were 
buried ; and may ſerve as well for that purpoſe, as 
the two mountains afore-mentioned in the body of 
this diſcourſe. From all which it is plain, how 
madly they were miſtaken, who did ſo petulantly 
vilify what the holy ſcriptures have delivered, 
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tiſms, and Burials in that CITY. 
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N * B L I N, 1682. 
” Partthes | | 1 Houf. | Fire-pl. Bapt |Buri 
ames _ 272 836 | | 
St. 3 . 5402198 122] 306 
St. Nicholas with- )? | 
out, and | 1064. | 4082 | 1541 414 
St. Patricks | | 
St. Bridgets | 395 j 1903 | 68 149 
St. Audeons 276 | 1510 561 164 
St. Michaels | 274] 884 | 34 50 
St. Johns ib 302 1636 | 74 101 
St. Nicholas with- ), 1 N 
in, and 8183 902 | 26| 52 
Chriſt-church liber. * e 
St. Werburghs ] 2401638 451 105 
t. Michans 938 | 3516 | 124 389 
St. Andrews 8643638 | 131] 3000 
St. Kevans | 554] 21207 87 
Donebrook _  1.253| 306 Ul | 235 
— 25369 | 912 22— 


Further - obſervations upon the Dublin ac- 
counts of” baptiſms mia AG, baue 90 
bearths, VIZ. 


EEK H E table hath bot made for the year 
1682, wherein is notes,, 
r x, * That the houſes which anne 8 20 


were but three thouſand eight hundred and 
fifty, are anno 1682, ſix thouſand and twenty five; 
but whether this difference is cauſed by the real in- 
creaſe of houſing, or by fraud and defect in the for- 
- mer 
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mer accounts, 1s left to conſideration. For the bu- 
rials or people have increaſed but from one thou- 
ſand ſix hundred ninety ſix, to two thouſand two 
hundred ſixty three; according to which proportion, 
the three thouſand eight hundred and fifty, houſes 
anno 1671, ſhould anno 1682, have been but five 
thouſand one hundred and forty three, wherefore 
ſome fault may be fuſpected as aforeſaid, when farm- 
ing the hearth-money was in agitation. 

2. The hearths have increaſed according to the 
burials, and one third of the faid increaſe more, viz, 
The burials, anna 1671, were one thouſand ſix hun- 

dred ninety fix, the one third whereof is five hundred 
fixty three, Which put together, makes two thouſand 
two hundred fifty nine, which is near the number of 
burials anno 1682. But the hearths anno 167 , were 
| ſeventeen, thouſand. five hundred, whefeof the one 
third is five thouſand eight hundred thirty three, 
making in all but twenty three thouſand, three hun- 
d red and thirty three; whereas the whole hearths « anno 

1682, were twenty five. thouſand three hundred and 
fixty nine, viz. one third and better of the ſaid five 
thouſand eight hundred' and thirty three more. 

3. The houſing were anno 1671, but three thou- 
ſand eight hundred and fifty, which if they had in- 
creaſed anno 1682, but according to the burials,. they 
had been but five thouſand: one huadred and forty 
three,. or according to the hearths, had been but 
five thouſand Four hundred and eighty eight, whereas 


they appear. ſix thouſand and twenty hve, increal 


double to the hearths. So as tis likely there hath 
been ſome error in the ſaid account of the, houſing, 
unleſs the new houſing be very ſmall, and,have but 
one chimney apiece, and that one fourth part of them 
are untenanted. On the. other hand, tis more likely 
that when ſixteen hundred ninety ſix died per annum, 


there 
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there were near fix thouſind ; for ſix thouſand hoviſes 
at eight. inhabitants per Böüle, would make the num 
ber of the people to be forty eight thouſand, and tlie 
number of ſixteen hundred ninety ſix that died ac- 
cording to the rule of one out of thirty, would Have 
made the number of inhabitants about fifty thou- 
ſand : for which reaſon I continue to believe there 
was ſome error in the account of three thöufand eight 
hundred and fifty houſes as aforeſaid, and the rather 
becauſe there is no ground from experience to think, 
that in eleven years, the houſes in Dublin have in- 
creaſed from three thouſand eight hundred and fifty, 
to ſix thouſand and twenty five. 8 

Moreover, I rather think that the number of Ns 
thouſand and twenty five is yet ſhort, becauſe that 
number at eight. heads per houſe makes the inhabi- 
tants to be but forty. eight thouſand two hundred; 
whereas the two thouſand two hundred and Nixty 
three who died in the year 1682, accordir ing to the 
afore mentioned rule of one dying out of thirty, 
makes the number of people to be ſixty ſeven thou- 
ſand eight hundred and ninety; the medium betwixt 
which number and forty eight thouſand two hundred, 

is fifty eight thouſand and forty five, which is the 

beſt eſtimate I can make of that matter, which I hope 
authority will e' er long reQify, by direct and exact 
enquiries. 

4. As to the 3 we ſay that anno aha 1641, 
and 1642, at London, juſt before the troubles in 
religion began, the births were five ſixths of the 
burials, by reaſon I ſuppoſe of the greatneſs of 
families in London above the country, and the fewer 
breeders, and not for want of regiſtring. Wherefore 
deducting one ſixth of two thouſand two hundred 
and ſixty three, which is three hundred and ſeventy 
ſeven, there remains one thouſand eight hundred and 


eighty 
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eighty ſix for the probable number of births in Dublin, 
for the year 1682 ; whereas but nine hundred and 
twelve are repreſented to have been chriſtened in that 
year, though one thouſand and twenty three were 
chriſtened anno 1671, when there died but one thou- 
ſand ſix hundred and ninety fix ; which decreaſing of 
the chriſtnings, and increaſing of the burials, ſhews 
the increaſe of non-regiſtring in the legal books, 
which muſt be the increaſe of Roman-catholicks in 
Dublin. | N 

The ſcope of this whole paper therefore is, that 
the people of Dublin are rather fifty eight thouſand, 
than thirty two thouſand; and that the diſſenters, 
who do not regiſter their baptiſms, have increaſed 
from three hundred ninety one to nine hundred ſe- 
venty four; but of diſſenters, none have increaſed 
but the Roman-catholicks, whoſe numbers have 
increaſed from about two to five in the ſaid years. 
The exacter knowledge whereof, may alſo be better 
had from direct enquiries. | 
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B1I IS of MORTALITY, 


1681. 


And the State of that 


g 1 


XXX, H E obſervations upon the London bills of 
be T £* mortality have been a new light to the 
PINE world; and the like obſervations upon thoſe 
of Dublin, may ſerve as ſnuffers to make the ſame 
candle burn clearer, | 
The London obſervations flowed from bills regu- 
Jarly kept for near one hundred years; but theſe are 
ſqueezed out of ſix ſtragling London bills, out of 
fifteen Dublin bills, and from a note of the families 
and hearths in each pariſh in Dublin; which are all 
digeſted into the following tables, online; of three 
parts, marked "1 being indeed the ABC of 
s 
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1/3 publick œconomy, and even of that policy which 
tends to peace and. SENT. 
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1 jt Obſervations upon | the table A. 


. PHE total of the bart in London (bort the 
oF ſaid ſix ſtragling years mentioned in the table 
5 | A) is one hundred twenty thouſand one hundred and 
| ſeventy ;. whereof the medium or ſixth part is twenty 
| thouſarid and twenty eight; and exceeds the burials 
5 of Paris, as may appear by the late bills of that 
F city. 
| 
| 


I's 2. The births, for the ſame time, are ſeventy 

| | | three thouſand fix hundred eighty and three, the 

5 medium or ſixth part hereof is twelve thouſand two 

i} : | hundred and eighty, which is about five eighth parts 

+ of the burials ; and Thews, that London would in 

wy time decreaſe quite away, were it not ſupplied out of 

„ the country, where are about five births for four 

13 ö biaurials, the proportion of breeders in the country 

4 | being greater” than in the city. 

. —_ 3. The'burials'in Dublin for the ſaid ſix years, 
Wo were nine thoufand eight hundred ſixty five, the ſixth 
| part or mediam whereof is, one thouſand fix hundred 

i forty and four, which is about the twelfth part of the 

| 5 London burials, and about a fifth part over. So as 

13 | the people of London do hereby ſeem to be above 

1: twelve times as many as thoſe of Dublin. | 

. 4. The births in the ſame time at Dublin, are ſix 

| 1 thouſand one hundred fifty and ſeven, the ſixth part 

1 or medium whereof is one thouſand twenty and fix, 

$i which is alſo about five eighth parts of the one 

1 thbuſand ſix hundred forty and four burials ; which 

. ſhews, that the proportion between burials and births 
f | le 


hh WM — 
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are alike at London and Dublin, and that the ac- 
counts are kept alike; and conſequently are likely to 
be true, there being no confederacy for that purpoſe : 
which if they be true, we then ſay, 

5. That the births are the beſt way (till the ac- 
counts of the people ſhall be purpoſely taken) where- 
by to judge of the increaſe and decreaſe of people, 
that of burials being ſubje& to more contingencies 
and variety of cauſes, | 
6. If births be as yet the meaſure of the people, 
and that the births (as has been ſhewn) are as five to 
eight, then eight fifths of the births is the number 
of the burials, where the year was not conſiderable 
for extraordinary ſickneſs or ſalubrity; and is the rule 
whereby to meaſure the ſame, As for example : the 
medium of births in Dublin was one thouſand 
twenty and fix, the eight fifths whereof js one thou- 
ſand ſix hundred forty and ane, but the real burials 
were one thouſand fix hundred forty and four; ſo as 
in the ſaid years they differed little from the one 
thouſand ſix hundred forty and one, which was the 


ſtandard of health; and conſequently, the years 1680, 


1674, and 1668, were ſickly years, more or leſs, as 
they exceeded the ſaid number one thouſand ſix hun- 


dred forty and one; and the reſt were healthful years, 


more or leſs, as they fell ſhort of the ſame number. 
But the city was more or leſs populous, as the births 
differed from the number one thouſand twenty and 
ſix ; viz. populous in the years 1680, 1679, 1678, 
and 1668: for other cauſes of this difference in births, 
are very occult and uncertain. 

7. What hath been ſaid of Dublin, ſerves alſo for 
London. 
8. It hath already Wl obſerved. by the London 


bills, that there are more males than females. It i is 


to be further noted, that in theſe ſix London bills 
© | | alſo, 
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alſo, there is not one inſtance either in the births or 
burials to the contrary. 


It hath been formerly obſerved, that in the 
years wherein moſt die, feweft are born, & vice verſ#. 


The fame may be further obſerved in males and fe- 


males, viz, When feweſt males are born, then moſt 
die: for here the males died as twelve to eleven, 
which is above the mean proportion of fourteen to 
thirteen ; but were born but as nineteen to eighteen, 


which 1 is below the fame. 


LSSLELR WIEIY 


Obſervati ons per the table B. 


(ROM the table B, it appears, that the me- 

dium of the fifteen years burials, (being 

twenty four thouſand one hundred ninety and nine) 
is one thouſand ſix hundred and thirteen; whereas 
the medium of the other ſix years in the table A, 

was one thouſand fix hundred forty and four, and 


that the medium of the fifteen years births (being in 


all fourteen thouſand ſeven hundred fixty and five) is 
nine hundred eighty and four, whereas the medium 


of the ſaid other fix years, was one thouſand twenty 


and fix, That is to ſay, there were both fewer 
births and burials in theſe fifteen years, than in the 
other fix years; which is a probable ſign that at 4 
medium there were fewer people alſo. | 

2. The medium of births for the fifteen years 
being nine hundred eighty and four, whereof eight 
fifths (being one thouſand five hundred ſeventy and 
fix) is the ſtandard of health for the ſaid fifteen years 4 
and the triple of the ſaid one thouſand five hundred 


ſerenty and ſix, being four thouſand ſeven hundred 
twenty 
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twenty and eight, is the ſtandard for each of the 
ternaries of the fifteen years within the ſaid table. 


That two thouſand nine hundred fifty and two, 
thi triple of nine hundred eighty and four births, is 


for each ternary the ſtandard of peoples increaſe and 
decreaſe from the year 1666 to 1680 indlufive, viz. 


The people increafed in the ſecond ternary, and de- 
creaſed from the fame in the third and fourth terna- 
ries,” but re-increafed i in the fifth ternary beyond any 
ert. 
4. That the laſt ternary was withal very healthful, 
the burials being but four thouſand fix hundred 
je and four, viz. below four thouſand ſeven 
hundred twenty and eight, the ſtandard. 


5. That OR to this proportion of increaſe, 


the boufing of Dublin have provably increafed alſo. 


eee eee 


 Obſervatio ons * the table C. 


1 'R S T, from the table c, it appears, 
that the Young of Dublin is ſuch, as that 


there are not five hearths in each houſe one "WEN 


—_— but nearer five than four. 

That in St. Werbargh's pariſh are near fix 
Ra to an houſe. In St. John's five. In St. 
Michael's above five. In St. Nicholas within above 
fix. In Chirſt-church above ſeven. In St. James's, 
and St. Katherine's, and in 8t. Michan' . not four. 
In St. Kevan's about four. a 

3. That in St. _ s, St. Michan' "he St. Bride” 8, 
St. Werburgh's, St. Andrew's, St. Michael's, and 
St. Patrick's, all the chriſtenings were but five hun- 
dred and fifty, and the burials one thouſand fifty and 
five, viz, near double; and that in the reſt of the 
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pariſnes the chriſtenings were five, and the burials 
ſe ven, viz. as four hundred fifty to ſix hundred thirty 
and four. Now whether the cauſe of this difference 
were negligence in accounts, or the Ow of 
the families, &c. is worth inquiring. 

4. It is hard to ſay in what order (as to greatneſs) 
theſe pariſhes ought to ſtand, ſome having, moſt fa- 
milies, ſome moſt hearths; ſome moſt births, and 
others moſt burials, Some. pariſhes exceeding the 
reſt in two, others in three of the ſaid four particu- 
lars, but none in all four. Wherefore this table 
ranketh them according to plurality of the faid four 
particulars wherein each excelleth the other. . 

5. The London obſervations reckon eight heads 
to be in each family; according to which eſtimation, 
there are thirty two thouſand ſouls in the four thou- 
ſand families of Dublin; which is but half of what 
moſt men imagine; of which but about one ſixth 
part are able to bear arms, beſides ae FR regi- 
ment. 

6. Without the io of the erue number of - 
people, as a principle, the whole ſcope and uſe of the 
keeping bills of births and burials is impaired ; 
wherefore by laborious. conjectures and calculations 
to deduce the number of people from the births and 
burials, .may be ingenious, but very prepoſterous. 

7. If the number of families in Dublin be about 
four thouſand, then ten men in one week (at the 
charge of about five pound, ſurveying eight families 
in an hour ) may directly, and without algebra, 
make an account of the whole people, expreſling 
their ſeveral ages, ſex, marriages, title, trade, re- 
ligion, - &c. and thoſe who ſurvey the hearths, or 
the conſtables or pariſh-clerks, (may, if required) 
do the ſame ex Nn and without other charge, by 

the 
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the command of the chief governor, the dioceſan, or 
the mayor. 

8. The bills of London have ſince their begin- 
ning, admitted ſeveral alterations and improvements; 
and eight or ten pound per annum ſurcharge, would 
make the bills of Dublin to exceed all others, and 
become an excellent inſtrument of government. To 
which purpoſe the forms for weekly, quarterly, and 

yearly bills are humbly recommended, viz. 
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A Quarterly Bill 
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Aged above 70 years 
Abortive and ſtill- born 
Childbed- women | 
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FHEREAS you complain, that theſe obſer- 


anſwer you, that I wiſh the bulk of all books were 


leſs ; but do nevertheleſs comply with you in adding 


what follows, viz. 5 | 4 
1. That the pariſhes of Dublin are very unequal ; 
ſome having in them above fix hundred families, and 
others under thirty. ; 3 

2. That thirteen pariſhes are too few for four 
thouſand families.; the midling pariſhes of London 
containing one hundred and twenty families; act 
cording to which rate, there ſhould be about thirty 
three pariſhes in Dublin. TL 3 

3. It is ſaid, that there are eighty four thouſand 
houſes or families in London, which is twenty one 
times more than are in Dublin; and yet the births 
and burials of London are but twelve times thoſe of 


1 | 2 Dublin: 


vations make no ſufficient bulk, I could 
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Dublin : which ſhews, that the inhabitants of Dub- 
lin, are more crowded and ftreightened in their 
houſing, than thoſe of London; and conſe equently, 
that to increaſe the buildings of Dublin, will make 
that city more conformable to London. 

4. I ſhall alſo add ſome reaſons for altering the 
preſent forms of the Dublin bills of mortality, ac- 
cording to what hath been here recommended, viz. 

1. We give the diſtinctions of males and females in 


the births only; for that the burials muſt, at one 


time or another, be in the ſame proportion with the 
* 
We do in the weekly and quarterly bills propoſe, 

55 notice be taken in the burials of what numbers 
die above ſixty and ſeventy, and what under ſixteen, 
ſix, and two years old; foreſeeing good uſes to be 
made of that diſtinction. | 

3. We do in the yearly bill, reduce the caſualties 
to about twenty four, being ſuch as may be diſcerned 
by common ſenſe and without art; conceiving that 
more will but perplex and imbroil the account. And 
in the quarterly bills we reduce the diſeaſes to three 
heads, viz. contagious, acute, and chronical ; apply- 
ing this diſtinction to pariſhes, in order to know how 
the different ſituation, ſoil, and way of living in. 


each pariſh, doth diſpoſe men to each of the ſaid 
three ſpecies : and in the weekly bills we take notice 
not only of the plague, but of the other contagious 


diſeaſes in each pariſh ; that ſtrangers and fearful 
perſons may RETRY know how to diſpoſe of them- 
ſelves. 

4. We mention the number of the people, as the 
fundamental term in all our proportions ; and without 
which, all the reſt will be almoſt fruitleſs. | 

5. We mention the number of marriages made in 
every quarter, and in every year; as alſo the propor- 

tion 


tion which married perſons bear to the whole ; ex- 
pecting in ſuch obſervations to read the Oe Rune 
of the nation, 1 
6. As for religions, we reduce them to three, viz. i 
I, Thoſe who have the Pope of Rome for their head. i 
2. Who are governed by the laws of their country. — 
3. Thoſe who rely reſpectively upon their own pri- 
vate judgments. Now whether theſe diſtinctions 
ſhould be taken notice of or not, we do but faintly 
recommend, ſeeing many reaſons pro and con for the 
ſame: and therefore although we have mentioned it 
as a matter fit to be conſidered, yet we Oy leave 
it to * 
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POLITICAL ARITHMETIC, 
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2 preſume, in a very ſmall 
paper, to Wr your Majeſty, 
that your city of London ſeems 
more conſiderable than the two 
beſt cities of the French monarchy, 
and for ought I can find, greater 
than any other of the Univerle ; 
which becauſe I can ſay without 
flattery, and by ſuch demonſtration 
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1521 
as your Majeſty can examine, I | 
humbly pray your Majeſty to ac- Þ 
cept from 8 


Your Majeſty's 
Moſt humble, loyal, 
And obedient ſubjed, 


% 


WILLIAM PETTY. 
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SIR WILLIAM PETTY, 


Tending to prove, that Loden hath 


more people and houſing than the cities of 
Paris and Rouen put together, and is alſo 
more conſiderable i in a ſeveral W neren FB 


*HE medium of the burials at London in 
T * the three laſt years, viz. 1683, 1684 and 
A3 1685, (wherein there was no extraordinary 
* ſickneſs, and wherein the chriſtenings do 
correſpond in their ordinary proportions with the 


þurials and n of each year one with ano- 
ther) 
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ther) was twenty two thouſand three hundred thirty 
and ſeven, and the like medium of burials for the 


three laſt Paris bills we could procure, viz.' for the 


years 1682, 1683 and 1684 (whereof the laſt, as ap- 


pears by the chriſtenings, ſeems to have been very 


fickly) is nineteen thouſand eight hundred eighty and 
ſeven. | 


| 2. The city of Briſtol in England appears to be 
by good eſtimate of its trade and cuſtoms as great as 
Rouen in France; and the city of Dublin in Ireland 


appears to have more chimnies than Briſtol, and con- 


ſequently more people; and the burials in Dublin 
were anno 1682 (being a fickly year) but two thou- 
ſand two hundred ſixty and three. 


3. Now the burials of Paris (being nineteen thou- 
ſand eight hundred eighty and ſeven) being added to 
the burials of Dublin (ſuppoſed more than at Rouen) 
being two thouſand two hundred ſixty and three, 


makes but twenty two thouſand one hundred and fifty, 


whereas the burials of London were one hundred 
eighty and ſeven more, or twenty two thouſand 
three hundred. Lak and ſeven, or as about fix to 


| ſeven. 


"2 If thoſe who die unneceſſarily, and by miſcar- 
riage in Phoſtel Dieu in Paris (being above three thou- 
ſand). as hath been elſewhere ſhewn, or any part 
thereof, ſhould be ſubtracted out of the Paris buriats 
aforementioned, then our aſſertion will be ſtronger, 
and more proportionable to what follows concerning 
the Houkng of thoſe cities, viz. 


5. There were burnt i in 1 London, anno 1666, above 
thirteen thouſand houſes, which i but a fifth 
part 
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of the whole, the whole number of houſes in 
the ſaid year, were above ſixty. five thouſand ; and 
whereas the ordinary burials of London have in- 
creaſed between the years 1666 and 1686, aboye one 
third, the total of the houſes at London, anno 1686, N 
muſt be about eighty ſeven thouſand, which anne 
1682, RAR w__— account to have been eighty four 
— 


6. Monſieur Morery, the great French author of 
the late Geographical DiQionaries, who makes Paris 
the greateſt city in the world, doth reckon but fifty 
thouſand houſes in the ſame, and other authors and 
knowing men much leſs; nor are there full ſeven 
thouſand houſes in the city of Dublin; ſo as if the 
fifty thoufand houſes of Paris, and the Gat thouſand 
houſes in the city of Dublin were added together, 

the total is but fifty ſeven thouſand houſes, whereas 
thoſe of London are eighty _ thouſand as afore- 
ſaid, or as fix to nine, b 
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As for the ee and foreign eommerce of 
Lomi the common ſenſe: of all men doth judge it 
to be e e than ng of: 0 and _ put 
togetber. i TIES 


8. As to the wealth and gain accruing to the ins 
habitants of London and Paris by law ſuits (orꝰla chi- 
cant) I only ſay, that the courts: of London extend 
to all Englatid and Wales, and affect ſeven: millions 
of people, whereas thoſe of Paris do not extend near 
ſo far; moreover” there is no". palpable conſpicuous 
argument at Paris for the number and wealth of 

lawyers, like the buildings and chambers in the Two 
Temples, Lincoln's-Inn, Gray's-Inn, Doctors- com- 
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chimnies, which are to be ſeen at London, beſides 
many lodgings, halls ay wi WF to * 8 

9. As to the plentiful m and eaſy Ivinge _ the ene, 3 
we ſay, | | 

45 That the people of Paris to thoſe of Fea 
being as about fix to ſeven, and the houſing of the 
ſame as about ſix to nine, we infer, that the people 
do not live at London ſo cloſe and crouded as at 
Paris, but can afford themſelves more room and 
ny.” | 


bo” That at London the- hoſpitals are better and 
more deſirable than thoſe of Paris; for that in the 


beſt at Paris there die two out of fifteen, whereas at 


London there die out of the worſt ſcarce two of ſix- 
teen, and yet but a fiftieth part of the whole die out 
of the hoſpitals at London, and two fifths, or twenty 
times that proportion die out of the Paris hoſpitals, 


which are of the ſame kind; that is to ſay, the 
number of thoſe at London who chuſe to lie ſick in 


hoſpitals rather than in their own houſes, are to the 
like people of Paris as one to twenty; which ſhews 


the greater poverty or want of means in the people of 


Paris than thoſe of Vente. 


Yo We infer from! the 8 VIZ. hs tying 


ſcarce two out of ſixteen out of the London hoſpitals, 


and about two of fifteen in the beſt of Paris, (to ſay 


nothing of Thel, Dieu) that either the phyſicians | 


and chirurgeons of London are better than thoſe of 
Paris, or that the air of Landon! is more ien 
10. As for the 4 great cities of the world, if 


Paris wers the greateſt, we need ſay no more in 4. 
ha 
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half of London. As rz equin in China, we have 
no account fit to reaſon; uin; nor is there any thing 
in the deſeription of the two late voyages of the 
Chineſe emperor from that city into eaſt and weſt 
Tartary, in the years 1682 and 1683, which can 
make us recant what we have ſaid concerning Lon- 
don. As for Dely and Agra belonging to the Mogul, 
we find nothing againſt our poſition, but much to 
ſhew the vaſt numbers which attend that emperor in 
his buſineſs and pleaſures. — 


11. we ſhall cinctoia with Conſtantinople and 
Grand Cairo; as for Conſtantinople it hath been 
ſaid by one who endeavoured to ſhew the greatneſs of 
that city, and the greatneſs of the plague which 
reigned in it, that there died one thouſand five hun- 
dred per diem, without other circumſtances ; to 
which we anſwer, that in the year 1665 there tied | in 
London one thouſand two hundred per diem, and it 
hath been well proved, that the plague of London 
never carried away above one fifth of the people, 
whereas it is commonly believed that in Conſtanti- 
nople, and other eaſtern cities, and even in Italy and 
Spain, that the plague takes away two fifths, one 
half or more; wherefore where one thouſand two 
hundred is but: one fifth of the people, it is probable 
that the number was greater than where one thou- 
ſand five hundred was two fifths, or one half, &c. 
12, As for Grand Cairo it is reported, that ſe- 
venty three thouſand died in ten weeks or one thon- 
ſand per diem; where note, that at Grand Cairo the 
plague comes and goes away ſuddenly, and that the 
plague takes away two or three fifth parts of the 
people as aforeſaid; ſo as ſeventy three thouſand was 
probably the number of thoſe that died of the plague 
a in 
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158 POLITICAL ARITHMETIC. 
in one whole year at Grand Cairo, whereas it Lon« 
don anno 1665, ninety feven thouſand were brought 


to account to have died in that year. Wherefore it 


is certain, that that city wherein ninety ſeven thou 
ſand was but one fifth of the people, the number was 
greater than where ſeventy three thouſand was two 


| ien or r the half. 


a 


We cherer Seide that London wiz more 
people, houſing, ſhipping and wealth, than Paris 
and Rouen put together ; and for ought yet appears, 


is more conſiderable than any other city: in the uni- 
verſe, which was propounded to be proved. 


POLITICAL ARITHMETIC, 


B : 8 
SIR WILLIAM PETTY, 


Tending to prove that in the hoſpital 
called Phoftel Dieu at Paris, there die above 
three, thouſand per annum by reaſon of ill 
accommodation. 


/ 


1. J T appears that ammo 1678, there entered into the 


hoſpital of la charite two thouſand fix Hundred 


forty and ſeven ſouls, of which there died there 
within the ſaid year three hundred thirty and eight, 
which is above an eighth part of the ſaid two thou- 


ſand ſix hundred forty and ſeven, and that in the 


ſame 
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160 POLITICAL ARITHMETIC. 
ſame year there entered into Pho/tel Dieu twenty one 
thouſand four hundred ninety and one, and that 
there died out of that number five thouſand ſix hun- 
dred and thirty, which is above one quarter; ſo as 
about half the ſaid five thouſand ſix hundred and 
thirty, being two thouſand eight hundred and fifteen, 
ſeem to have died for want of as good uſage and 
accommodation as might have been had at /a charite. 
2. Moreover in the year 1679 there entered into 
la charite three thouſand one hundred and eigh- 
teen, of which there died four hundred fifty and two, 
which is above a ſeventh part; and in the ſame year 
there entered into hotel Dieu twenty eight thouſand 
ſix hundred thirty and five, of which there died 
eight thouſand three hundred ninety and ſeven : and 
in both the ſaid years 1678 and 1679 (being very 
different in their degrees of mortality) there entered 
into Pholel Dieu twenty eight thouſand ſix hundred 
thirty and five, and twenty one thouſand four hun- 
dred ninety and one, in all fifty thouſand one hun- 
dred twenty and fix, the medium whereof is twenty 
five thouſand ſixty and three, and there died out of 
the ſame in the ſaid two years five thouſand fix hun- 
dred and thirty, and eight thouſand three hundred 
ninety and ſeven, in all fourteen thouſand twenty 
and ſeven, the medium whereof is ſeven thouſand 
and thirteen. 
3. There entered in the ſaid years into Ia charite 
two thouſand ſix hundred forty and ſeven, and three 
thouſand one hundred and eighteen, in all five thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred ſixty and five, the medium whereof _ 
is two thouſand eight hundred eighty and two, 
wherefore there died three hundred thirty and eight, 
and four hundred fifty and two, in all ſeven hundred 
ninety, the medium whereof is three hundred ninety - 
and five. 


4. Now 


voie AL ARITHMETIC. 16: 


4. Now if there died out of Phoftel Dieu ſeven 
oaks and, thirteen per annum, and that the pro- 
rtion of thoſe. that died out of ho/tel Dieu is 


; double to thole that died out of la charite (as by the 


above numbers it appears to be near thereabouts) 
then it follows, that half the ſaid numbers of ſeven 


thouſand and thirteen, being three thouſand five hun- 
dred and ſix, did not die by natural neceſſity, but by 


the evil adminiſtration of that hoſpital. | 
5. This s concluſion ſeemgd At; the firſt "ſab, wit 


++ 43 


conciled to the belief of: it, 1 vim, R 7 

1. In the hoſpital of St. Bartholomew i in BEV 
there. were ſent out and cured i in the year 168 55 1764 
perſons, and there died out of the ſaid hoſpital two 
hundred fifty and two. Moreoyer there were ſent 
out and cured; out of St Thomas“ 8 hoſpital one 'thou- 
ſand five. hundred twenty and three, and buried two 
hundred and nine, that is to fay, there were cured in 
both hoſpitals three thouſand two handred eighty 
and: 1 Ill ou out of both 1 hopjeye four 


one ay is . than an $f part, "whereas at Ia” 


charite the part that died was more than an eig hth 
part, which thews that out of the moſt poor 2 


wretched hoſpitals. of London there died fewer in 


* "A than put of the beſt 'i in Paris, De 


png e it hath, hen, above ſhewen. that | 


ing ang 45 a0 that. out FI St. Bartholomew's 
* and 
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160 POLITICAL ARITHMETIC. 
ſame year there entered into Pho/7el Dieu twenty one 
thouſand four hundred ninety and one, and that 
there died out of that number five thouſand ſix hun- 
dred and thirty, which is above one quarter; ſo as 
about half the ſaid five thouſand ſix hundred and 
thirty, being two thouſand eight hundred and fifteen, 
ſeem to have died for want of as good uſage and 
accommodation as might have been had at /a charite. 
2. Moreover in the year 1679 there entered into 
la charite three thouſand one hundred and eigh- 
teen, of which there died four hundred fifty and two, 
which is above a ſeventh part; and in the ſame year 
there entered into /ho/tel Dieu twenty eight thouſand 
ſix hundred thirty and five, of which there died 
eight thouſand three hundred ninety and ſeven: and 
in both the ſaid years 1678 and 1679 (being very 
different in their degrees of mortality) there entered 
into hotel Dieu twenty eight thouſand fix hundred 
thirty and five, and twenty one thouſand four hun- 
dred ninety and one, in all fifty thouſand one hun- 
dred twenty and fix, the medium whereof is twenty 


five thouſand ſixty and three, and there died out of 


the ſame in the ſaid two years five thouſand fix hun- 
dred and thirty, and eight thouſand three hundred 
ninety and ſeven, in all fourteen thouſand twenty 


and ſeven, the medium whereof is ſeven thouſand 


and thirteen. . 
3. There entered in the ſaid years into Ia charite 
two thouſand ſix hundred forty and ſeven, and three 
thouſand one hundred and eighteen, in all five thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred ſixty and five, the medium whereof 
is two thouſand eight hundred eighty and two, 


 wherefore there died three hundred thirty and eight, 


and four hundred fifty and two, in all ſeven hundred 


ninety, the medium whereof 1s three hundred ninety - 


and five. 


4. Now 
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4. Now if there died out of hel Dien ſeven 


thouſand and thirteen per annum, and that the pro- 


portion of thoſe that died out of el Dieu is 


double to thoſe that died out of la charite (as by the 
above numbers it appears to be near thereabouts) 
then it follows, that half the ſaid numbers of ſeven 
thouſand and thirteen, being three thouſand five hun- 
dred and ſix, did not die by natural neceſſity, but by 
the evil adminiſtration of that hoſpital. 

3 This concluſion ſeemed at- the. firſt ſight very 


ſtrange, and rather to be ſome miſtake or chance 


than a ſolid and real truth; but conſidering the ſame 


matter as it appeared at London, we were more re- 


conciled to the belief of it, viz. 


1. In the hoſpital of St. Bartholomew i in "Fra 
there were ſent out and cured in the year 1685, 1764 
perſons, and there died out of the ſaid hoſpital two 
hundred fifty. and two. Moreover there were ſent 
out and cured; out of St Thomas's hoſpital one thou- 
ſand five hundred twenty and three, and buried two 
hundred and nine, that is to fay, there were cured in 


both hoſpitals three thouſand two hundred eighty 


and ſeven, and. buried out of both hoſpitals four 


hundred, ſixty and one, and. conſequently cured and 


buried three thouſand ſeven. hundred and forty and 
eight, of, which number the four bundred ſixty and 


one buried i is, leſs. than an eighth part, whereas at 14 


charite the part that died was more than an eighth 


part, which ſhews that out of the moſt poor and 


wretched. hoſpitals. of London there died fewer i in 
pr oportion than out of the beſt i in Paris. BY 

4% Farthermore, it hath been above ſhewn that 
there died out of la charite at. a medium three hundred 


% *.* i 


one out of bes ncurabler, making, i in all hve. hundred 
and Ax; and that out of St. Bartholomew's 
L and 
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and St. Thomas's hoſpitals, London, there died at a 
medium but four hundred fixty and one, of which 
les Incurables are part; which ſhews, that although 
there be more people in London than in Paris, yet 
there went at London not ſo many people to hoſpitals 
as there did at Paris, although the pooreſt hoſpitals at 
London, were better than the beſt at Paris; which 
ſhews that the pooreſt people at London have better 
accommodation in their own houſes, than the beft 
hoſpital of Paris affordeth. 

6. Having proved that there die about three thou- 
ſand five hundred and fix perfons at Paris unneceſ- 
ſarily to the damage of France, we come next to 
compute the value of the ſaid damage, and of the 
remedy thereof, as follows, viz. the value of the ſaid 
three thouſand five hundred and fix perſons at 6061, 
ſterling per head, being about the value of Algier 
ſlaves, (which is leſs than the intrinſick value of 
people at Paris) the whole loſs of the ſubjects of 
France in that hoſpital ſeems to be ſixty times 3506 
li, ſterl. per annum, viz. 210360 li. ſterl. equivalent 
to about 2524320 French livres. 

7. It hath appeared that there came inte hoſtel 
Dien at a medium twenty five thouſand ſixty and three 
per annum, or two thouſand eighty and nine per men- 
ſem, and that the whole ſtock of what remained in 
the precedent months is, at a medium, about two 
thouſand one hundred and eight (as may appear by 
the third line of the table No. 5, which ſhall be 
ſhortly publiſhed) viz. the medium of months is two 
thouſand four hundred and ten for the ſickly year 
1679, whereunto one thouſand eight hundred and fix, 
being added as the medium of months for the "_ 
1678 makes four thouſand two hundred and ſixteen, 
the medium whereof is the two thouſand one hun- 
dred and eight aboye mentioned; which number BY 
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being added to the two thouſand eighty and nine 
which entered each month, makes four thouſand one 
hundred ninety and ſeven for the number of ſick 
which are ſuppoſed to be Ways in Phoſtel Dieu one 
time with another. 

8. Now if fixty French livres per annum for i 
of the ſaid four thouſand one hundred ninety and 
ſeven ſick perſons, were added to the preſent ordinary 
expence of that hoſpital (amounting to an addition 
of two hundred fifty one thouſand eight hundred and 
twenty livres) it ſeems that ſo many livres might be 
ſaved as are worth above ten times that ſum, and this 
by doing a manifeſt deed of charity to mankind. 


eee 


Memorandum, That anno 1685, the burials of London 
were twenty three thouſand two hundred twenty and 
two, and thoſe of Amſterdam fix thouſand two hundred 
forty and five ; from whence, and the difference of 


air, tis probable that the people of London are _- 
druple to thoſe of Amſterdam. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


UPON THE 


CITIES 


6 +. 
LONDON and ROME. 


1. KH A T before the year 1630, the chriſt- 
2 1 nings at London exceeded the burials 
of the ſame; but about the year 
1655, they were ſcarce half; and now about two 
thirds. | 
2. Before the e of monarchy in Eng- 
land, Anno 1660, the people of Paris were more 
— 04"S tha 
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than thoſe of London and Dublin put together, 
whereas now, the people of London are more 
than thoſe of Paris and Rome, or of Paris and 
Rouen. 
3. Anno. 1665, one fifth part of the then people 
of London, or ninety ſeven thouſand died of the 
plague, and in the next year, 1666, thirteen thou- 
ſand houſes, or one fifth part of all the houſing of 
London were burnt _ 8 

4. At the birth .of Chriſt, old Rome was the 
greateſt city of the world, and London the greateſt 
at the coronation of King James the ſecond, and near 
ſix times as great as the preſent Rome, wherein are 
one hundred and nineteen thouſand —— beſides 
Jews. ---; | 
5. In the years of King Charles the ſecond his 
death, and King James the ſecond his coronati- 
on (which were neither of them remarkable for 
extraordinary ſicklineſs of healthfulneſs) the bu- 
rials did wonderfully agree, viz. Anno 1684, they 
were twenty three thouſand two hundred and two, 
and Anno 1685, they were twenty three thouſand 
two hundred and twenty two, the medium whereof 
is twenty three thouſand two hundred and twelve. 
And the chriſtnings did very wonderfully agree 
alſo, Having been Anno 1684, fourteen thouſand 
ſeven hundred and two, and Amo 1685, fourteen 
thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty two, the medium 
whereof is fourteen thouſand ſeven hundred and ſix- 
teen, which conſiſtence was never ſeen before ; ; the ſaid 
number of twenty three thouſand two hundred and 
twelve burials making the people of London to 
be ſix hundred and ninety fix thouſand three hun- 


dred and ſixty, at the rate of one dying per annum 
out of thirty, 


6. Since 
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6. Since the great fire of London, Anno 1666, 
about ſeven parts of fifteen of the preſent vaſt city 
hath been new built, and is with its people in- 
cicaſed near one half, and become equal to Paris 
and Rome put together, the one being the ſeat 
of the great French monarchy, and the other of 
the papacy. | 
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CINQ ESSAYS 
SUR 


LArithmetique Politique. 


I. Ou Repond aux objections tirees de la ville de Rey 


en Perſe, & a celles de Mr. Auzout contre les 


deux premiers eſſays, & l'on fait voir qu'il-y-a au- 


tant de monde a Londres qu'a Paris, Rome & 
Rouen pris enſemble. 


II. Comparaiſon entre Londres & Paris en 14 choſes 


particuliers. 


III. Preuves qu'il demeure dans les 134 paroiſſes de 


Londres marquees dans les billets de mortalite, en- 
viron 696 mille perſonnes. 


IV. Combien l'on eſtime qu'il-y-a de monde a Lon- 


dres, Paris, Amſterdam, Venice, Rome, Dublin, 
Briſtol & Rouen, avec pluſieurs remarques ſur ce 
ſujet. 


V. Touchant la Hollande & les autres VII Provinces 


Unies. 
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Par le Chevalier PET T Y de la Societe Royale. 
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FIVE ESSAYS 


IN 
POLITICAL ARITHMETIC, 
V1.8. 


I. Objections from the city of Rey i in Perſia, 


and from monſ. Auzout, againſt two former eſſays, 
anſwered, and that London hath as many people as 
Paris, Rome and Rouen put together. 


II. A compariſon between London and Paris in 14 


particulars. 


III. Proofs that at London, within its 134 pariſhes 


named in the bills of mortality, there live about 
696 thouſand people. 


IV. An eftimate of the people in London, Paris, 


Amſterdam, Venice, Rome, Dublin, Briſtol and 
Rouen, with ſeveral obſervations upon the ſame. 


V. Concerning Holland and the reſt of the ſeven 


United Proyinces. 
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Fellow of the RO vA. SOCIETY. 
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SIRE, 


7 Oſtre Majeſte ayant bien voulu re- 
cevoir favorablement mes deux der- 
niers eſſays ſur les villes & hopitaux de 
Londres & de Paris, & mes obſervations 
ſur Rome & Rouen, je prens la liberte 


(apres avoir attendu pendant ſix mois ce 
que pourroient dire les ſcavants de L Eu- 


rope contre) ce que jy avance de luy pre- 
ſenter quelques autres ecrits ſur ce meme 
ſujet pour confirmer, eclaircir, & etendre, 
les premiers, croiant louer beaucoup 


meux voſtre Majeſte par ces ſortes dar- 
guments 
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 EICICITITITIOS 


TO THE 


K IN GVS 


Moſt Excellent MA ] EST. 


— 7 


SIR, 


\ 7 OUR Majeſty having graciouſly ac- 
cepted my two late eſſays, about 

the cities and hoſpitals of London and 
Paris, as alſo my obſervations on Rome 
and Rouen; 1 do (after ſix months wait- 
ing for what may be ſaid againſt my 
ſeveral doctrines, by the able men of 
Europe) humbly preſent your Majeſty 
with a few other papers upon the ſame 
ſubject, to ſtrengthen, explain and en- 
large the former; hoping by ſuch real 
arguments, 
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| guments reels, que par les diſcours les 
| plus etudiez & les eloges les plus eclatans 
que pourroit imaginer celuy qui eſt 


De voſtre Maj eſte 
Le tres-humble, tres-fidele 


& tres-obeiſſant Sujet, 


PETTY. 


PREMIER 


—_ 
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arguments, better to praiſe and magnify 
your Majeſty, than by any other the moſt 
ſpecious words and elogies that can be 
imagined by 


| Your Maj eſtys 
Moſt humble, loyal, 


and obedient ſubject, 


WILLIAM PET TV. 


The 


JV 
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PREMIER ESSAY. 


N devoit bien s'attendre qu'une aſſertion que 
| Londres eſt plus grand que Paris & Rouen, ou 
que Paris & Rome pris enſemble, ou meme plus qu' 
aucune ville du monde, ne manqueroit pas d'eſtre con- 
tredite, & Pon a du s'attendre auſſi que (ſi je conti- 
nuois dans le meme ſentiment, ) je ne manquerols 
pas de repliquer a ces contradictions, Dans ce deſ- 
© TT Een 545, . 

Je commence par l' ingenieux auteur de la repub- 
lique des lettres, qui dit que Rey en Perſe eſt beau- 
coup plus grand que Londres, parce que dans la 6 
centurie du chriſtianiſme ( je ſuppoſe Pan 550, le mi- 
lieu de ce ſiecle) il y avoit 15000, ou plutoſt 44000 
moſquees ou temples mahometans; a quoy je repons 
que ce ne peut eſtre qu'une raillerie de l'auteur puiſ- 
que Mahomet n'eſt venu au monde que vers Ian 
570 & n'a eu des moſquees qu'environ 50 ans apres. 

Enſuite je repons aux lettres que l'excellent Mr. 
Auzout ecrit de Rome. Lequel veut bien demeurer 
d'accord que Londres, Weſtminſter, & Southwark, 
ont autant d'habitans qu'il 'y en a dans Paris & es 
fauxbourgs, & ne nie que foiblement qu'il ne puiſſe 
y avoir preſqu' autant de monde dans tour ce qu'il-y-a 

de 
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The FIRST ESSAY. 


T could not be expected that an aſſertion of Lon- 

don's being bigger than Paris and Rouen, or 
than Paris and Rome put. together, and bigger than 
any city. of the world, ſhould ſcape uncontradict- 
ed; and 'tis alſo expected, that I (if continuing in 
the ſame perſuaſion) ſhould make ſome reply to thoſe 
contradictions. In order whereunto, 


1 begin with the ingenious author of the  Repub- 
ligue des Lettres, who faith that Rey in Perſia is 
far bigger than London, for that in the ſixth cen- 
tury of chriſtianity (I ſuppoſe Arno 550, the mid- 
dle of that century) it had 15 thouſand, or rather 
44 thouſand Moſchees, or Mahometan temples ; to 
which I reply, that I hope this objector is but in 
Jeſt, for that Mahomet was not born till about the 
year 570, and had no Moſchees till about 50 years 
after. | . 

In the next place 1 reply to the excellent Monſieur 
Auzout's letters from Rome, who is content that 
London, Weſtminſter, and Southwark, may have as 


many people as Paris and its ſuburbs; and but faint- 
M ly 


jt 
: 
i 


tend Grant. 


ve cette union de belle maniere qu'il n'y a mai nte- 


fortample de Mr. Auzout, datee de Rome du 19 Nov. 
1686, je fis des remarques ſur chaque paragraphe, 
mais jes les ay ſupprimees, parce que cela paroiſſoit 
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de maiſons compriſes dans les billets de mortalite qu' a 
Paris & Rouen, mais il dit que pluſieurs paroiſſes in- 
ſerees dans ces billets, ſont aſſes eloignees de Londres, 
& n'y ſont pas contigues, & que c'eſt ainſi que Ven- 


A quoy (comme eftant ſa capitale, pour ne pas 
dier (a ſeule objection) nous repondons, 1. Qu'il paroit 
par le livre de Grant que les billets de Londres ont 
toujours eſte depuis Pan 1636. comme ils ſont main- 
tenant. 2. Que depuis environ 50 ans, 3 ou 4 pa- 
roiſſes qui eſtoient autrefois un peu eloignees, ont 
eſte jointes par le moyen des batimens qui ont eſte 
faits entre deux aut corps de la ville & c'eſt ce qui les 
a fait inſerer dans les billets. 3. Que depuis 50 ans 
le total des batimens eſtant augmente a double a ache- 


nant aucune des maiſons compriſes dans ces billets 
qui ne ſoit a la portee de la voix d'une autre maiſon. 
4. Tout cecy eſt confirme par Vauthorite du roy & de 
la ville & une coutume de 50 ans. 5. Quil n'y a que 
3 parioſſes pour leſquelles on puiſſe former cette dif- 
ficulte vu quelque forte de couleur, ce qui fait a 
piene ,, partie de tout. 

Sur le tout, a la premiere lecture de cette lettre 


comme une eſpece de guerre avec une perſonne de 
merite, avec qui je n'en voulois point avoir, quoy que 
ce ne fut dans le fonds qe'un eclairciſſement de quel- 
ques doutes, & j'ay choiſi un moyen plus court & 
plus doux pour repondre a Mr. Auzout comme nous 
allons faire. 


Dy 
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ly denieth, that all the houſing within the bills, may 
have almoſt as many people as Paris and Rouen, but 
ſaith that ſeveral pariſhes inſerted into theſe bills, are 
diſtant from, and not contiguous with London, and 
that Grant ſo underſtood it. 


To which (as his main, if not his only objection) 
we anſwer: I. That the London bills appear in 
Grant's book, to have been always ſince the year 
one thouſand ſix hundred thirty fix, as they now are. 
2. That about fifty years ſince, three or four pariſhes, 
formerly ſomewhat diſtant were joined by interpoſed 
buildings, to the bulk of the city, and therefore 
then inſerted into the bills. 3. That ſince fifty years, 
the whole buildings being more than double ; have 
perfected that union, ſo as there is no | houſe within 
the ſaid bills, from which one may not call to ſome 
other houſe. 4. All this is confirmed by authority 
of the King and city, and the cuſtom of fifty years. 
5. That there are but three pariſhes under any colour 
of this exception, which are ſcarce , part of the 
whole. 

Upon the whole matter, upon ſight of Monſieur 
Auzout's large letter, dated the 19th of November 
from Rome, I made remarks upon every paragraph 
thereof; but ſuppreſſing it (becauſe it lookt like a 
war againſt a worthy perſon with whom I intended 
none, whereas in truth, it was but a reconciling ex- 
plication of ſome doubts) I have choſen the ſhorter 
and ſofter way of anſwering Monſieur Auzout as fol- 
loweth, v2. 


M Con- 
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4 Du nombre des habitans de Londres, 


comme auſſi de ceux de Paris, Rouen 
& Rome. 


R. Auzout cite un regiſtre au- 

thentique qui porte qu'il-y-a 
23223 maiſons dans Paris ou il de- 
meure plus de 80 mille families, ainſi 
ſuppoſant qu'il demeure dans chacune 
de ces maiſons 3 familles I une por- 
tant l'autre, le Wen des „ | 487,680 
81280, & Mr. Auzout mettant 6 te- 
tes par famille, le plus grand nombre | 


ou l'on puiſſe faire monter les habitans 
= de Paris ſelon ſon opinion ſera, J 
Mr. Auzout ne nie pas que le me- 
diem des enterremens de Paris ne ſoit 
19887 ; ny qu'il n'en meure 3506 ſans 
neceſſite a L'Hotel-Dieu, ainſi en de- | 
= duiſant ce dernier nombre du premier | 
b 1a meilleure regle pour les enterremens 
wt de Paris ſera 16381, tellement que le | 
of nombre des habitans, ſuppoſent qu'il | 491,436 
n'en meurt qu'un de 30 (ce qui eſt plus \ 
axantageux pour Paris que l'opinion de 
Mr. Auzout qu'il en meurt un de 25) 
le nombre des habitans de Paris ſera 
401, 430, plus qu'il ne s'en trouve par 
le dernier conte rapporte par Mr. | 
Auzout meme. . 


Le 
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Concerning the Number of people in 
London, as alſo in Paris, Rouen and 
Rome, viz. f 


Onſieur Auzout alledgeth an} 

authentick account, that there 
are 23223 houſes in Paris, wherein do 
live about eighty thouſand families, 
and therefore ſuppoſing 3; families to 
live in every of the ſaid houſes, one p 
with another, the number of families | 
will be 81280; and Monſ. Auzout 
alſo allowing ſix heads to each family, | 
the utmoſt number of people in Paris | 
according to that opinion will be 


487,680 


The medium of the Paris burials was. 
not denied by Monſieur Auzout te be 
nineteen thouſand eight hundred and 
eighty ſeven, nor that there died three 
thouſand five hundred and ſix unnecef- 
ſarily out of L'Hotel-Dieu; wherefore |. 
deducting the ſaid laſt number out of 
the former, the neat ſtandard for bu- 
rials at Paris, will be ſixteen thouſand 
three hundred and eighty one, ſo-as 3 
the number of people there, allowing | „ 
but one to die out of thirty (which is 
more advantageous to Paris than Mon- 
ſieur Auzout's opinion of one to die 
out of twenty five) the number of peo- 
ple at Paris will be 491, 430, more | 
than by Monſieur Auzout's own laſt 
mentioned account, ; 
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Le mediem de ces 2 contes Paris 
4 | 488,055 


Le medium des enterrements de Lon- - 
dres eſt reelement 23212, qui eſtant | 
multipliez par 30 (comme on a fait( 696. 360 
pour Paris) le nombre des habitans 5 
ſera. 


II paroit par le regiſtres des maiſons 
de Londres qu'il y en a 105315; a 
quoy ajoutant 1 partie de ce meme 
nombre, comme le moindre nombre | | 
de familles doubles que l'on puiſſe ſup- f 695,076 
poſer qu'il-y-a a Londres, le total des 
familles ſera 115840; & en mettant 6 
perſonnes pour chaque famille comme 
on fait pour Paris, le total des habitans 3 
de Londres ſera. 


Le medium de ces 2 derniers . 695718 


. 
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accounts 1s 


And the medium of the ſaid two Paris ; 488,055 


The medium of London burials is) 
really 23212, which multiplyed by 
thirty (as hath been done for Paris) 696,360 


the number of the people there will 
be, 


The number of houſes at London 
appears by the iner to be 105, 315, | 
whereunto adding 10 part of the ſame, 
or I033Z1z-as the leaſt number of double | | 
families that can be ſuppoſed in Lon- þ 695,076 
don, the total of families will be | 
115,840; and allowing ſix heads for 
each family as was done for Paris, the | 
total of the 4 at London ou he) J 
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Le mediem de ces 2 contes Paris 


Le medium des enterrements de Lon- - 

dres eſt reelement 23212, qui eſtant 
multipliez par 3o (comme on a fait 696. 360 
pour Paris) le nombre des habitans RT: 
ſera, 


Il paroit par le regiſtres des maiſons 
de Londres qu'il y en a 105315; a | 
quoy ajoutant 10 partie de ce meme 
nombre, comme le moindre nombre | 
de familles doubles que Pon puiſſe ſup- f 695,076 
poſer qu'il-y-a a Londres, le total . 
familles ſera 115840; & en mettant 6 
perſonnes pour chaque famille comme] 
on fait pour Paris, le total des habitans ) 
de Londres ſera. 


Le Gedi de ces 2 derniers contes} * 
de Londres eſt. | 695 718 


Tele- 
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And the medium of the ſaid two Paris 
accounts is 


The medium of London burials is 
really 23212, which multiplyed by 
thirty (as hath been done for Paris) 


the number of the people there will 
be. 


The number of houſes at London 


appears by the regiſter to be 105, 315, | 
whereunto adding 10 part of the ſame, 
or 10331, as the leaſt number of double 


families that can be ſuppoſed in Lon- 


don, the total of families will be 


115,840; and allowing ſix heads for 
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| 485,055 


696,360 


. 


N 695,076 | 


each family as was done for Paris, the 


total of the 2 at "TIER 285 Ve 
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Tellement que le) 
nombre des habitans de 


88,055 * 
Paris ſuivant le conte cy 4293055 1 
deſſus eſt | 
1 
De Rouen ſuivant ley . 
plus que Mr. Auzout 75 80,000 ? 693,055 
en mette EEE 
| 
De Rome ſelon ce 
qu'il en rapporte luy | | 
meme dans ſa lettre pre- 5 ; 
cedente 
J Si bien qu ng plus de: monde 
1 a Londres qu'a Paris, Rouen & oe, ae; 
de ; [nth oat od 1 


% 
=, 


* 
— . 


/ 
et 4 
9418 


Il faut obſerver que Joy N 4 8 

Iſlington, Newington, & Hackney, 1 
TH qui ſont les ſeules que l'on pourroit | 
| y pretendre avec quelque ſorte de 
0 couleur 5 eſtre pas contigues, ne 
| font pas 5, partie dec qui eſt con v 174866 : 

pris dans les billets de mortalite, & 928 
bi | que par conſequent il-y-a encore | 
. ſans ces 3 paroiſſes plus de monde a 
Londres qu'a Paris & a Rouen pris 

enſemble de | ] 


4 
PR 


= Le quel nombre de 114,284 eſt probablement plus 
qu' aucune autre ville de France ne contient de monde. 


SECOND 
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So as the people of 


Paris according to the 488,055 
above account is 35 


Of Rouen according 


„ 


to Monſieur Auzout's 80,000 695058 


* demands 


8 Rome according = 


to his own report thereof ( j 


in a former letter 29,000 


don than at Paris, Rouen and Rome 


by 


Memorandum, That, the 1 of y 


Iſlington, | Newington, . and Hack- 
ney, for which only there is wy co- 
lour of non-contiguity, i is not part 


So as there are more people at Lon- 1 
a 2,663 


* 
z o + 
* 5 


of what is contained in the bills of 1656 


mortality, and conſequently Lon- | 


don, without the ſaid three pariſhes, : 


— — 


hath more people FAR. Paris: and.. © 


3 a 
Li „ w ws © + . 


Rouen x en put together by eb 


4 3 9 - 


Which number of 114,284 i is 5 more rer i 


a cont tains. 
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SECOND ESSAY. 


OUR ce qui eſt Jeb autres comparaiſons de 
Londres avec Paris, nous repetons encor & nous 
etendons ce qui a eſte dit autrefois ſur ce ſujet de la 


maniere qui ſuit. 


I. Qu'il en meurt 40 de cent dans les hopitaux de 
Paris, ou il en meurt un ſi grand nombre ſans neceſ- 
ſite, & a peine 2, de la meme Proportion dans les ho- 
Pitaux de Londres que Von a fait voir eſtre meilleurs 
que le meilleur de Paris. 

2. Qu'il-y-a a Paris 81286 familles ou cuiſines dans 
moins de 24000 maiſons ou portes ſur la rue, ce qui 
rend leur maniere de vivre moins propre & moins 
commode qu'a Londres. 

3. La ou le nombre des batemes approche fort ou 
va meme au de la des enterremens, le monde y e eſt 


Plus pauvre n ayant «pol pee: ts ſerviteurs & qu'y 'un 
petit equipage. 2 , 


La riviere de la Tamiſe elt plus agreable & plus 
naviekbtey\ic* la Seine ſes eaues ſont meilleures & plus 
ſaines & le pont de Londres eſt le plus conſiderable 
de toute ' Europe. OI 

5. Les vaiſſeaux & le commerce etranger de Lon- 
dres, ſont incomparablement plus grands qu a Paris 


& a Rouen. 


6. Les chambres des gens de loy a Londres con- 
tiennent 2772 cheminees & valent 240 mille livres 
ſterlin ou 3 millions de livres de F rance, outre les 
logements de leurs familles en d'autres lieux. 


7. Lair 
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The SECOND ESSAY. 


S for other compariſons of London with Paris, 
we farther repeat and enlarge what hath been 
formerly ſaid upon thoſe matters as followeth, viz. 


1. That forty per cent. die out of the hoſpitals at 
Paris where ſo many die unneceſſarily, and ſcarce ,*, of 
that proportion out of the hoſpitals of London, 
which have been ſhewn to be better than the beſt of 
Paris, 

2. That at Paris 81280 kitchens, are within leſs 
than 24000 ſtreet-doors, which makes a leſs cleanly 
and conyenient way of living than at London, 


I | Where the number of chriſtenings are near 
unto, or exceed the burials, the people are poorer, 
having, few ſervants and little e 


The river of Thames is more e pleaſant and 
3 than the Seine, and its waters better and 
more wholeſome ; and the bridge of London, is the 
moſt conſiderable of all Europe. 

5. The ſhipping and foreign trade of London is 
incomparably greater than that at Paris and Rouen. 


6. The lawyers chartbara, at London have ry 
chimnies in them, and are worth. 140 thouſand 
pounds ſterling, or three millions of French livres, 


beſides the dwellings « of their üg elſewhere. 3 
7. The 
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7. Lair y eſt plus ſain, car a Londres a peine en 
meurt 1] 2 de 16 dans les plus mechants hopiteaux, 
au lieu qu'a Paris il en meurt 2 de 15 dans les meil- 
leurs, de plus les enterremens de Paris ſont * partie 
au deſſus & au deſſous du medium, au lieu qu "A Lon= 
dres ce n'eſt pas plus de n, dou il s'enſuit que Pair 
eſt bien moins tempere a Paris qu'a Londres. 

8. Le chauftage y eſt a meilleur marche & tient 
moins de place, le charbon eſtant un bitume ſulfure 
qui eſt aſſes ſain, TS 

. Les vivres les plus neceſſaires & Jen potts 15 
bunt auſſi a meilleur marche & on y trouve de toutes 
ſortes de boiſſons en plus grande abondance qu 'en 
aucun autre lieu. 

10. Pour ce qui et des egliſes, nous en rap- 
portons au jugement des yeux de chacun, croiant 
qu il n'y-a rien a Paris de ſi grand qu'eſtoit & que 
ſera St. Paul, ny de ſi beau que la chapelle de Ny 
VII. 

11. D'un autre cote il eſt probable qu 'iI-y=a plus 
d'argent a Paris qu! 'a Londres, fi l'on y trouve le 
revenu public qui pour en parler groſſierement, eſt 
quatre fois plus grand que celui d'Angleterr. 

12. Paris n'a pas eſte fi fort incommode de la peſte 
que Londres ces 50 dernieres annees. Cependant la 
peſte (qui a recommenge 5 fois a Londres entre Jes 
annees 1591 &. 1666, c'eſt a dire tous les 1 5 ans dans 
un medium & qui a chaque fois emporte; des habi- 
tans, n'y-a point eſte conue pendant les 21 ans der- 
niers paſſez, & Fon croit avoir trouve un moyen 
viſible, avec Vaſſiſtance, ordinaire de Dieu, de la di- 
minuer des; la premiere fois qu'elle reviendra. 

1 3. Quand au terrain fur lequel Paris eſt 
bati par rapport a Londres, nous diſons que ſi 
les maiſons de Paris ſont a 5 etages contre celles 
de Tau Aa 4 on a ſemblable proportion, les 82 

mille 
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The air is more wholeſome, for that at London 
ſcarce two of ſixteen die out of the worſt hoſpitals, 
but at Paris above two of fifteen out of the beſt. 
Moreover, the burials of Paris are; part above and 
below the medium, but at London, not above 2, ſo 
as the intemperies of the air at Paris is far greater than 
at London. 

8. The fuel cheaper, and lies in leſs room, the 


coals being an wholeſome ſulphurous bitumen. 


9. All the moſt neceſſary ſorts of victuals, and of 
fiſh, are cheaper, and drinks of all ſorts in greates 
variety and plenty. 


10. The churches of London we leave to be 
judged by thinking that nothing at Paris is ſo great as 


St. Paul's was, and is like to be, nor ſo beautiful as 


Henry the ſeventh's chapel. 


11. On the other hand, tis probable, that there 
is more money in Paris than London, if the public 
revenue (groſly ſpeaking, quadruple to that of 19851 
land) be lodged there. 

12. Paris hath. not been for theſe laſt fifty years ſo 
much infeſted with the plague as London; now that 
at London the plague (which between the year 1591 
and 1666, made five returns, viz. every fifteen years, 
at a medium, and at each time carried away; of the 


people) hath not been known for the one and twenty 


years laſt paſt, and there is a viſible way by God's 
ordinary bleſſing to leſſen the ſame by; when it next 
appeareth. 

13. As to the ground upon which Paris ſtands in 
reſpect of London, we ſay, that if there be five 


ſtories or floors of houſing at Paris, for four at Lon- 


don, or in that proportion, then the eighty two 
thouſand 
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mille familles de Paris ſont donc ſur un terrain equi- 
valent a 65 mille aſſietes de maiſons de Lon- 
dres; & s'il ya 115 mille familles a Londres & 
ſeulement 82 mille a Paris, la proportion du terrain 
de Londres a celuy de Paris eſt comme 115 a 65, ou 
comme 23 à 13. 

14. De plus on dit que Paris eſt un ovale long de 
3 milles d'Angleterre & large de 2 dont le plan ne 


contient que 5 miles & demy quarrez; aulieu que 


Londres a 7 miles de long & 1 7 de large dans un 
medium, ce qui fait un plan des pres de 9 miles quar- 
rez, laquelle proportion de 5 12 9 eſt peu differente 
de celle de 13 a 23. 


15. II eſt a remarquer qu'au temps de Neron 
(comme le rapporte Mr. Chevreau) il mourut dans la 
vieille Rome 300 mille perſonnes de la peſte, que s'il 
y en mourut alors 3 de 10, a cauſe que le pays eſt 
plus chaud, comme il en meurt a Londres 2 de 10, 
le nombre des habitans n'eftoit en ce temps la qu'un 
million, aulieu qu'a Londres il y en a preſent environ 


700 mille, de plus le terrain enferme dans les mu- 
railles de la vieille Rome n'eſtoit qu'une cercle de 3 


miles de diametre, dont le plan eſt environ 7 miles 
quarrez & les fauxbourgs a peine une fois autant, en 


tout environ 13 miles quarrez, aulieu que ce qu'il-y-a 


de terrain occupe par les batimens de Londres eſt 
environ 9 miles quarrez comme nous Payons dit, & 
ces 2 ſortes de proportions s'accordant Pune avec 
Pautre il ſemble par conſequent que la vieille Rome 
n'eſtoit que. de la moitie plus grande que Londres 


d' aujourdhuy ; z ce- que nous laiſſons a examiner aux 


antiquaires. 
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thouſand families of Paris ſtand upon the equivalent 


of ſixty five thouſand London houfteds, and if there 
be 115 thouſand families at L6ndon, and but 82 


thouſand at Paris, then the proportion of the London. 
ground to that of Paris is as 115 to 65, or as 23 


to 1 

54 Moreover Paris is ſaid to be an oval of three 
Engliſh miles long, and two and a half broad, the 
area whereof contains but five and a half ſquare 
miles ; but London is ſeven miles long, and one and 
a third broad at a medium, which makes an area of 
near nine ſquare miles, which proportion of five and 


a half to nine differs little from that of thirteen to 


twenty three. 

15. Memorandum, that in Nero's time, as mon- 
ſieur Chevreau reporteth, there died three hundred 
thouſand people of the plague in old Rome; now if 
there died three of ten then, and there, being a hot- 
ter country, as there dies two of ten at London, the 


number of people at that time, was but a million, 
whereas at London they are now about ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand. Moreover the ground within the 


walls of old Rome was a circle but of three miles 
diameter, whoſe area i* about ſeven ſquare miles, 
and the ſuburbs ſcarce as much more, in all about 


thirteen ſquare miles, whereas the built ground at 


London is about nine ſquare miles as aforeſaid ; 
which two ſorts of proportions, agree -with each 


other, and conſequently old Rome ſeems but to have 


been half as big again as the preſent London, which 
we offer to antiquaries, 


The 
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SESSSSSSECSESDEEESS 
TROISIEME ESSAY. 


REUVES que le nombre des habitans qui ſont 
dans les 134 paroiſſes compriſes dans les billets 


de mortalite de Londres, ſans rapport aux autres 


villes, eſt 696 m. 

Je ne connois que trois manieres de le faire. | 

1. Par les maiſons, les familles, & les perſonnes 
qui les compoſent. 

2. Par le nombre des enterrements dans les annees 


qui ont eſte ſaines & par la proportion des vivants 


aux mourants. 
3. Par le nombre de ceux qui meurent de la peſte 


dans les annees de peſtilence, a proportion de ceux 


qui en echappent. 


Premiere maniere. 


Pour ſcavoir le nombre des 3 je me ſuis 
ſervi de 3 methodes. 

1. Du nombre des maiſons qui furent brulees Van 
1666, qui fut, par le rapport authentique qui en a 
eſte fait, 13200, enſuite de la proportion de ceux qui 
ſont morts dans ces maiſons avec 15 tout, que je 
trouve n'avoir efte Pannee 1686 que partie aulieu 


que l'annee 1666 ils faiſoient preſque 3 d'ou j'infere 
dl 
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8 


The THIRD ESSAY. 


ROOFS that the number of people in the 134 
pariſhes of the London bills of mortality, 
without reference to other cities, is about 696 thou- 
ſand, VIZ, 
I know but three ways of finding the ſame, 
1 By the res, and families, and heads living 


in each. 


2. By the number of burials in healthful times, 


and by the proportion of thoſe that live, to thoſe that 


Us 
3. By the number of thoſe wha die of the plaguc 
in peſtilential years; in proportion to thoſe that 


ſcape, 


The firſt way. 


To know the number of houſes I uſed three me- 


3 viz. 


I. The number of houſes which were burnt anno 
1666, which by authentick report was 13200; next, 
what proportion the people who died out of thoſe 


houſes, bore to the whole ; which I find anno 1686, 


to be but, part, but anno 1666 to be almoſt „, fiom 
whence 1 infer the whole houſing of London, anno 


N 1666, 
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que toutes les maiſons de Londres l'annee 1666 
etoient 66 mille, aupres quoy trouvant que les enter- 
rements Pannee 1666 eſtoient par rapport a ceux de 
1686 comme 3 a 4, je m'arrete a 88 m. comme 
eſtant le nombre des maiſons Van 1686. 

2, Ceux qui ont eſte employez a faire Ja carte 
generale de Londres publiee anne 1682, m'ont 
aſſure que cette annee la ils avoient trouve qu'il y 
avoit a Londres plus de 84 m. maiſons, ainſi ben 
1686, ou en 4 annees davantage il peut y avoir * ou 
8400 maiſons de plus (Londres croiſſant au Hike en 
40 ans) tellement que Pannee 1686 le tout peut eſtre 
92400. 

3. Je trouve que Pannee 1685 il y avoit 29925 
cheminees a Dublin & 6400 maiſons, & a Londres 
388 m. cheminees & ſelon cette proportion il faudroit 
qu'il y eut 87 m. maiſons a Londres, d'alleurs Pay 
trouve qu'il y avoit a Briſtol cette meme annee 16752 
cheminees & 5307 maiſons & a Londres 388 m. che- 
minees, comme nous venons de dire, & ſelon cette 
proportion il faudroit qu'il y eut a Londres 12 3 m. 
maiſons, & dans un medium entre ces 2 proportions 
de Dublin & de Briſtol 105 mille maiſons. 

Enfin par un certificat du greſte des cheminees je 
trouve que les maiſons compriſes dans 1 bullets de 
mortalite ſont 105 315. | 

Apres avoir ainſi trouve le nombre des maiſons, je 
viens au nombre des familles qui y demeurent, & 
d'abord jay penſe que sil Y avoit 3 ou 4 familles ou 
cuiſines dans chaque maiſon de Paris, il pourroit bien 
y avoir deux familles dans 7, des maiſons ge Londres, 
& en ſela le ſentiment commun de pluſieurs de mes 
amis ſe trouve conforme à mes conjectures particu- 
lieres pour cette ſuppoſition. 

Quant au nombre des tetes pour chaque familles j je 


mattache a obſervation de Grant dans la p. de 
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1666, to have been 66 thouſand, then finding the 
burials anno 1666 to be to thoſe of 1686 as 3 to 4, I 


pitch upon 88 thouſand to be the number of houſing 
anno 1686. 


2. Thoſe who have been employed iti making the 
general map of London, ſet forth in the year 1682, 
told me that in that year, they had found above 84 
thouſand houſes to be in London, wherefore anno 
1686, or in four years more, there might be % or 


8400 houſes more (London doubling in 40 years) ſo 
as the whole, anno 1686 might be 92400. 


3- I found that anno 1685, there were 29325 
hearths in Dublin, and 6400 houſes, and in London 
388 thouſand hearths, whereby there muſt have been 
at that rate 87060 houſes in London. Moreover I 
found that in Briſtol there were in the ſame year 
16752 hearths, and 5307 houſes, and in London 388 
thouſand hearths as aforeſaid; at which ,rate there 
muſt haye been 1322 thouſand houſes in London, and 
at a medium between Dublin and Bristol Proportions 
105 thouſand houſes. | 
_ Laſtly, by certificate from the keaith-office, 1 | 
find the houſes within the bills of mortality to be 
105.315. 

Having, thus fourid the houſes, I proceed next to 
the number of families in them, and firſt I thought 
that if there were 3 or 4 families or kitchens in 

ay houſe of Paris, there might be 2 families in 

o of the houſing of London; unto which ſuppoſi- 
Boa, the common opinion of ſeveral friends, doth 
concur with my own conjestutes. 


As to the number of heads in each family, I ſfick 
to Grant's obſervation in page of his fiſth edition, 
| WE 1 that 
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ſa 5 edition, que dans les familles de gens de metier 
de Londres i]-y-a 8 tetes Pune portant l'autre, dans 
les familles d'un rang plus eleve, 'plus de 10, & dans 
les plus pauvres plus de 5, ſuivant leſquelles 
proportions je m'etois arrete dans une autre occa- 
ſion a 6; pour le medium des tetes qui ſont dans 
toutes les familles d Angleterre, mais en ce cas cy 


quittant la fraction Jaime. mieux m'accorder avec 


Mr. Auzout pour 6. 
Pour conclure y ayant a Londres 105315 maiſons, 


& l'addition des familles doubles eſtant 10531 davan- 
tage, en tout 115846, je les ay multipliez par 6 ce 


qui a produit 695076 pour le nombre des habitans. 


Second maniere. 


9 77 ” 


Jay trouve que les annees 1684 & 1685 ſe ſuivant 
Pune l'autre, & toutes deux ſaines, ſe ſont merveil- 


leuſement rapportees dans leurs enterrements, y en 


ayant eu 23202 Van 1684 & 23222 Van 1685, dont le 
medium eſt 23212. De plus que les batemes Ian 
1684 eſtoĩent 14702 & ceux d'annee 1685 - eſtoient 
14730, ainſi Pay multiplie le medium des enterre- 
mentes 23212 par 30 ſuppoſant qu'il en meurt un de 
30 a Londres & cela a profutt pour le nombre des 
habitans 696360 ames. | 
Maintenant- pour prouver qu'il en meurt un de 30 | 
a Londres ou environ, je dis. 
1. Que Grant dans la page de TP Galen 
fare ſur obſervation qu'it'en mwuroit 3 de BE par an 
ce bas eſt a peus pres la meme proportion. 
2. Tay trouve que dans les lieux ſains & d'entre 


les adultes il en meurt beaucoup moins, & particu- 


lierement d'entre les membres du parlement eviron un 
EY I 8 8 de 
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that in tradeſmen of London's families, there be 8 
heads one with another, in families of higher ranks, 
above 10, and in the pooreſt near 5, according 
to which proportions, I had upon another occa- 
ſion pitched the medium of heads in all the families 
of England to be 63, but quitting the fraction in this 
caſe, I agree with monſieur Auzout for 6. 


To conclude, the houſes of London being 105315, 
and the addition of double families to 531 more, in 
all 115846; I multiplied the fame by 6, which pro- 
duced 9 84 for the number of people. 


— 
101 ent 1 Dise » — 


The ſecond way. 


I found that the years 1684 and 1685, being next 
each other, and both healthful, did wonderfully agree 
in their burials, viz. 1684 they were 23202, and 
anno 1685 23222, the medium whereof is 23212; 
moreover that the chriſtenings 1684 were 14702, and 
thoſe anno 1685 were 14730, wherefore I multi- 
plied the medium of burials 23212 by 30, ſuppoſing 
that one dies out of 3o at London, which made the 
number of people 696360 ſouls. 


Now to prove that one dies out of 30 at London, 
or thereabouts, I ſay, 

1. That Grant in the page of his fifth edi- 
tion, affirmeth from obſervation, that 3 died of 88 
per ann. which is near the ſame proportion. 

2. I found that out of healthful places, and out of 
adult perſons, there dies much fewer, as but 1 out of 
o among our parliament men; and that the kings of 
8 | England 
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de 50 ſeulement, & que les roys d'Angleterre ayant 
regne 24 ans l'un portant l'autre ils ont vecu proba- 


blement chacun plus de 30 ans. 


3. Grant dans la p. a fait voir que de 20 jeunes 
enfans au deſſous de 10 ans il n'en meurt qu'un par 
an & Mr. Auzout croit qu'a Rome il n'en meurt 
qu'un de 40 du grand nombre de perſonnes adultes 
qu'il-y-a la c'eſt ce qui fait que je mattache au 
nombre de 30 comme a un medium. 

4. Je trouve que dans 9 paroiſſes de Ia campagne 
ſituees en differens endroits d'Angleterre il n'en eft 


mort qu'un de 37 par an, ou 3r1 de 11507, C'eſt 


pourquoy juſques a ce que je voie un autre nombre 


rond fonde fur pluſieurs obſervations plus pres que 30 
je crois avoir aſſes bien fait de multiplier nos enter- 
remens par 30 pour trouver le nombre du peuple 
dont le produit eſt 696360, & par les familles nous en 
trouvons 695076 comme nous avons dir. 


Troiſieme maniere. 


Grant a prouve qu'il mouroit « des habitans de la 
peſte, or Pannee 1665 il en mourut de la peſte pres 
de 98 mille dont le quintuple eſt 490 m. commè le 
nombres des habitans dans I'annee 1665, a quoy 
ajoutant plus d'un tiers comme Paugmentation entre 
les annees 1665 & 1686; le total eſt 653 mille ce 
qui s'ecorde aſſes bien avec les deux autres contes cy 
deſſus. 

Ainſi tenons nous en a la proportion d'un a. 30 
juſqu'a ce qu'on puiſſe en etablir une meilleure. 

Il eft a remarquer que 2 ou 3 cent maiſons nouvelles 
feroient une contiguits de 2 ou 3 autres grandes pa- 
roifles avec les 134 qui de ja compriſes dans les billets 

de 
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England having reigned 24 years one with another, 
probably lived above 30 years each. 


3. Grant, page hath ſhewn. that but about x 


of 20 die per ann. out of young children under 10 years 


old, and monſieur Auzout thinks that but 1 of 40 
die at Rome, out of the greater proportion of adult 
perſons there, wherefore we ſtill ſtick at a medium to 
the number 30. 


4. In 9 country pariſhes, lying in ſeveral parts of 


England, I find that but one of 37 hath died per ann. 
or 311 out of 11507, wherefore till I ſee another 
round number, grounded upon many obſervations, 
nearer than 30, I hope to have done pretty well in 
multiplying our burials by 30, to find the number of 
the people, the product being 696, 360, and what 
we find by the families they are 695, O) 6, as afore- 
faid. 


The third Way. 


It was + proved by Grant, that; of the people died 


of the plague, but anno 1665 "there died of the 
plague near 98 thouſand perſons, the quintuple 
whereof is 490 thouſand, as the number of people 


in the year 1665, whereunto adding above }, as the 


increaſe between 1665 and 1686, the total is 653 


thouſand, agreeing well enough with the other two 


. Computations above-mentioned, 


Wherefore let the proportion of 1 to 30 continue 


till a better be put in its place. 

Memorandum, that 2 or 3 hundred new houſes 
would make a contiguity of 2 or 3 other great pa- 
riſhes, with the 134 already mentioned in the bills of 

N 4 mortality; 
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de mortalite, & qu'une muraille ovale d'environ 20 
mille de tour enfermeroit tout cela & tous les vaiſ- 
ſeaux qui ſont a Deptford & a Blackwall & compren- 
droit auſſi dans cette meme enceinte 20 mille acres 
de terre, & jetteroient le fondement de pluſieurs 
avantages tres conſiderables pour les proprietaires & 
les habitans de ce terrain auſſi bien que pour toute Iz 
nation & le gouvernement. 


QUATRIEME 
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mortality; and that an oval wall of about 20 miles 
in compaſs would encloſe the ſame, and all the ſhip- 
ping at Deptford and Black-wall, and would alſo 
fence in 20 thouſand acres of land, and lay the foun- 
dation or deſignation of ſeveral vaſt advantages to the 
owners and inhabitants of that ground, as alſo to the 
whole nation and government. OP 


The 
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QUATRIEME ESSAY. 


De la proportion des habitans des huit plus 
conſiderables villes de la chreſtiente. 


1. AR le nombre des enterremens dans les an— 
P nees pui ont eſte ſaines, par la proportion des 
vivans a ceux qui meurent tous les ans, comme auſſi 
le nombre des maiſons & des familles qui ſe 
trouvent dans les 134 paroiſſes appellees Londres & 


par le nombre des tetes que l'on eſtime qu'il-y-a dans 


chacune, nous nous ſommes arretez a 6957 18 comme 


au medium du nombre des habitans de cette ville. 


2. En demeurant d'accord qu'il-y- a a Paris plus de 


Zo mille familles a ſcavoir 81280 qui demeurent en 


23223 maiſons 32 hotels & 38 colleges, ou qu'il-y-a 
81280 cuiſines dans moins de 24 mille portes ſur la 
rue, en mettant auſſi 30 tetes pour chacune de ceux 
. qui y meurent par neceſſite nous avons pris _ 
medium des habitans qui s'y trouvent 488055, & 
nous ne les avons pas reſtraint a 300 m. en mettant 
avec Mr. Auzout 6 tetes pour chacune des 50 m. 
maiſons ou familles de Moreri. 
A Amſterdam nous mettons 187350 ames 2 
83 30 fois le nombre de leurs enterremens qui 


 eſtoient 6245 Vannee 1685, 
4. Nous 
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The FOURTH ESSAY. 


Concerning the proportions of people in the 8 
eminent cities of chriſtendom undernamed, 
VIS. | 


1.) E have by the number of burials in health- 
ful years, and by the proportion of the 
living to thoſe who die yearly, as alſo by the number 
of houſes and families within the 134 pariſhes, 
called London, and the eſttmate of the heads in each, 
pitched upon the number of people in that city'to be 
at a medium 695718. 


2. We have, by allowing that at Paris above 80 
thoufand families (viz: 8 1280) do live in 23223 
| houſes, 32 palaces, and 38 colleges, or that there 
are 81290 kitchens within leſs than 24 thoufand 
ſtreet- doors; as alſo by allowing 30 heads for every 
one that died neceffarily there; we have pitehed 
upon the number of people there at 4 medium to bs 
488052, nor have we reſtrained them ts 308 thou 
fand, by allowing with monfteur Auzcilt 6 Heads fer 
each of Morery's 50 thouſand houſes of familles. 
3. Ts Amſterdam we ae 187350 fouls, viz: 
30 times the number of their burials, which were 
6243 in the year 1685. | 
* To 
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4. Nous mettons a Veniſe 124 mille ames ſelon 


que cela ſe trouva par un conte ſpecial fait par autho- 
rite il- y- a environ 10 ans lorſque cette ville ſe trou- 
voit pleine de gens qui retournoient de Candie qui 
venoit de ſe rendre aux Turcs. 

5. Nous mettons a Rome 119 m. chretiens & 


6000 juifs en tout 125 m. ames ſuivant le conte 


qu'en a envoye icy Mr. Auzout. 
Nous mettons a Dublin comme a Aut e dem 
30 Ys ſes enterremens dont le medium pour les 2 


dernieres annees eſt 2.30 3 Ceſt a dire 69090 ames. 


7. A Tegard de Briſtol nous diſons que fi les 6400 
maiſons de Dublin donnent 69090 ames, il faut que 
les 5307 maiſons de Briſtol donnent plus de 56 m. 


habitans. Dailleurs fi les 2932 5 cheminees de Dub- 
Jin donnent 69090 habitans les 16752 cheminees de. 
Briſtol en donneront environ 40 mille mais le medium 


de 56 mille & 40 mille eſt 48 mille. 


8, Pour ce qui eſt de Rouen nous ne ſcaurions 


nous en rapporter qua la penſee de Mr, Auzout 
qu'il-y-a dans cette ville la 80 m. ames & a la con- 


jecture d'habiles gens que Rouen eſt entre; & ; par- 
tie de Paris, & qu'il eſt d'un tiers plus grand que 
Briſtol, par toutes leſquelles choſes nous eſtimons, 
Jus qua ce que vous ayous de nouvelles lumieres, 


qu'il-y a Rouen au plus 66 m. habitans, | 
On pourroit maintenant s'etoner pourquoy ayant ſi 
peu de connoiſſance de Rouen nous en avous fait 


aucune mention, a quoy nous repondons, que nous 
n' avons pas cru qu'il fut juſte de comparer Londres 


avec Paris pour ce qui regarde les vaiſſeaux & le 


commerce etranger ſans y ajouter Rouen, Rouen 
eſtant a I'egard de Paris ce que cette partie de 
Londres qui eſt au deſſous du pont eſt a Vegard de 


celle qui eſt au deſſus. 25 
| Toutes 
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To Venice we allow 134 thouſand ſouls, as | 
found there in a ſpecial aceount taken by authority, 
about 10 years ſince, when the city abounded with 
ſuch as returned from Candia, then ſurrendered to the 
Turks. 

. To Rome we allow 119 thouſand chriſtians 
and 6000 Jews in all 125 thouſand ſouls, according 
to an account ſent hither of the _ oy monſieur 
Auzout. we 

6. To Dublin we allow (as to „ AGs fam) 30 
times its burials, the medium whereof for the laß 2 
years is 2303, viz. 69090. | ALS 1x 

7. As to Briſtol, we ſay that if FR 6406 houſes 
of Dublin, give 69090 people, that the 52307 
houſes of Briſtol, muſt give above 56 thouſand peo- 
ple; moreover, if the 29325 hearths of Dublin, 
give 69090 people, the 16752 hearths of Briſtol, 
muſt give about 40 thouſand ; but the medium of 
56 thouſand and 40 thouſand is 48 thouſand. 

8. As for Rouen, we have no help, but monſieur 
Auzout's fancy of 80 thouſand fouls to be in that 
city, and the conjecture of knowing men, that 
Rouen is between the 7 and ; part of Paris, and alſo 
that it is by a third bigger than Briſtol; by all 
which, we eſtimate (till farther light) that Rouen 
hath at moſt but 66 thouſand people in it. 
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Now it may be wondered why we mentioned 
Rouen at all, having had ſo little knowledge of it; 
whereunto we anſwer, that we did not think it juſt 
to compare London with Paris, as to ſhipping and 
foreign trade, without adding Rouen thereunto ; 
Rouen being to Paris as that part of London which 


is below the bridge, is to what is above it, = 
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Toutes les quelles choſes nous ſoumettons de bon 
coeur 2 la correqtion des perſonnes curieuſes & ſin- 
ceres, faiſant cependant nos obſervations {clog les 


nombres groffiers que nous allons marquer. 


| m. 
Londrez 696 
Paris 488 
Amſterdam 187 
Veniſe . 4 
Rome 125 
Dublin 69 
Briſtol 48 
Rouen | 66 


Obſer- 
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All which we heartily ſubmit to the correction of 

the curious and candid, in the mean time obſerving 
according to the groſs numbers undermentioned. 


thouſands 

London 6968 
„ 

Amſterdam + © 187 

Venice 134 
Fr 
Rt 
Briſtol 48 
Rouen | 
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Genese far bes 8 Vines. 
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m. 
; Woes les habit. de Paris eſtant "of 


ceux de Rome 125 
ceux de Rome 66 
ne font en tout que 741 
mille ou 17 mille moins mm les 6968 mille de Londres 
ſeul. ö 4 


2. Que les habitans des 2 villes ou emporiums d 
Angleterre a ſcavoir les 696 mille de Londres & les 
48 m. de Briſtol font 744 m. ou plus. 


m. 

qu'a Paris 488 
Amſterdam 187 
Rouen 66 


faiſant 741 


e II 
5 


3. Que ces 2 memes villes d' Angleterre ſemblent | 


r P — 


i equivalentes. 

i 

l a Paris quia 488 mile ames. 
1 a Rouen 66 

il a Lyon 100 

a Thoulouſe 90 

| | | en tout 744 


S'il-y-a 
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b 


Obſervations on the · ſaid 8 cities. 
1 „n 0 Tr” 3 LY m. 
I, That the people of Paris being 4388 
of Rome 3 
of Ton 66 
do make in all but 5699 
thouſand, or 17 thouſand leſs than the 696 thouſand 
of London alone. 
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2. That the people; of the's Eng lim cities ahd 1. 


poriums, viz. of London 6 Mbdland, af aue 
48 — do oaks IF _ or more 


m- 
* 


In Paris 488 


Amſterdam 187 
; Wn . a : | 66 955 
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„That the ſame 2 * cities ſeg equiyalent 
To Paris which N 31 1 488 thouſ. ſouls, 
3 | $1940. 


To Rouen hs 66 
To Lyons ohn. . 100 
To Thoulouſs 90 


Ia all 744 
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Londres 696 
Dublin 69 
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'S'il-y-a quelque erreur dans ces contes des villes de 
France nous eſperons eſtre redreſſez par ceux que nous 
apprenous qui trayaillent ſur ſe ſujet. 


+ * les trois ills du Roy d' Angleterre 2 


. e 


S , #4. 
m. . THIS HEA29 7-3 | m. 


Faris 488 
Amſterdam 13287 
Fo Veniſe eee ee 


813 ni  failant que 809 


EY 


Briſtol 48 . 


« & i $ » FIDE! 
x a * 46 „„ 


5. Que des 4 grands emporiums Londres, Amſter- 
4 Veniſe & Rouen, Londres ſeul eſt preſque le 
double des Z autres a für plus que 7 a 4 


m. 


Amſterdam e ee 
Venife® 134 8387 der eim ot 
Rouen 66) 2 


| Fg YI 5 C 1 , | m. | 
4 « 


774 London act 15 696 


6. Que 
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alt. A be any e error in theſe conjectures © concern- 
ing theſe cities of France, we hope they will be mend- 
ed by thoſe whom we hear to be now at work upon 
E 42 matter. 


1 


3 


4. That the King of England's 3 cities, viz,” 


m. m. 

London 696 5 Paris | 488 

Dublin 69 > 2 < Amſterdam - 17 

Briſtol |  489)C%CVenie 134 
in all 81 3 being but 809 | 


5. That of the 4 lens, London, Am- 


ſterdam, Venice and Rouen, London alone is near 
double to the other 3, viz. above 7 to 4, 


m. 
Amſterdam 1875 m. 
Venice 1348387 
Rouen 2 
— | | m. 
910 774 London. 696 


O0 2 6. That 
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6. Que Londres, par ce qui pariot, eſt la plus 
grande & la plus conſiderable ville du monde, mais 


manifeſtiment le PR Rand . 


Quand ces aſſertions auront eſſuye la nde Lon 
fera voir par un autre eſſay quel uſage on pourra faire 
de ces veritez pour l honeur & le profit du Roy & du 


Ropnume d Angleterre, NES. 


CINQUE 
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6. That London (for ought appears) is the great 
eſt and moſt conſiderable city of the world, but ma 
nifeſtly the greateſt emporium. 


When theſe aſſertions have p aſt the examen of the 
eriticks, we we mall make another eſſay, ſbewing how 


to apply thoſe truths to the honour and profit of the 
King and kingdom of England. 
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CINQUIEME ESSAY. 


Touchant la Hollande & le reſte des 
provinces unies. | 


Epuis que cet ecrit a eſte acheve on a objecte 

de Hollande qu'il-n'y-a pas d'apparence que ce 

que nous avons dit du nombre des maiſons & des ha- 
bitans de Londres ſoit vray car s'il Peftoit Londres 


ſeroit donc les; de toute la province de Hollande. A 


quoy en repond que Londres eſt les; de toute la Hol- 
lande & plus, cette province n'ayant pas un million 
44 m. habitans dont 696 m. font les, 3, ny pas plus 


de 800 m. comme nous Favons ſofivent oui dire de 


fort bonne part, car ſuppoſe qu* Amſterdam comme 
nous Pavons remarque ailleurs ait 187 m. les 7 gran- 
des villes ſuivantes, a 30 Pune portant l'autre, 210 m. 


les 10 ſuivantes a 15 m. chacune, 150 m. les 10 plus 


petites a 6 in. chacune, 60 mille, dans toutes les 28 
villes fermees de Hollande 607 m. dans les bourgs & 
les villages 193 m. ce qui eſt environ une tete pour 4 

acres 
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The FIFTH ESSAY. 


Concetning Holland and. the reſt of the 


united Provinces: 


IInce the cloſe of this paper, it hath been obj eced 


from Holland, that what hath been ſaid 1 the 
number of houſes and people in London is not like 
to be true; for that if it were, then London would 
be the; of the whole province of Holland, To 
which is anſwered, that London is the; of all Hol- 
land and more, that province having not a million and 
44 thouſand inhabitants (whereof 696 m. is the 3) nor 
above 800 thouſand, as we have credibly and often 
heard; for ſuppoſe Amſterdam hath, as we have 
elender noted 187 thouſand, the ſeven next great 
Cities at 30 thouſand each one with another 210 thou- 
ſand, the 10 next at 15 thouſand each 150 thouſand, 
the 10 ſmalleſt at 6 thouſand each 60 thouſand, in 
| all the 28 walled cities and towns of Holland 607 


thouſand, in the dorps and villages 193 thouſand, 
| O46: _ which 
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193 POLITICAL ARITHMETIC. 


acres de terre au lieu qu'en Angleterre il-y-a 8 acres 
pour chaque tete hors des villes. 

Maintenant ſuppoſe que Londres ayant 116 m. 
familles il y eut 5 tetes dans chacune, ce qui eſt le 
medium entre le conte de Mr. Auzout & celui de 
Grant, le total des habitans ſeroit 8 12 m. ou bien fi 
nous contons qu'il en meurt un de 34, le medium en- 
tre 30 & 37, comme nous avons dit cy deſſus, le total 
des habitans ſ-ra 34 fois 23212, c'eſt adire 789208, 
le medium entre ce nombre & les 812 m. ſuſdits eſt 
8oO6O4 excedant de quelque peu 800 m. que Ion 
ſuppoſe eſtre le nombre de la Hollande. 

Je dis de plus qu'ayant fait autrefois pluſieurs re- 
cherches touchant le peuplement du monde, je n'ay 
jamais trouve qu'il y eut en aucun pays, non pas 
meme dans la chine plus d'un homme pour chaque 
acre de terre meſure d' Angleterre pluſieurs pays paſ- 
ſant pour bien peuplez ou il-n'y-a qu'un homme pour 
IO de ces acres j' ay trouve en meſurant la Hollande 
& la Weſt-Frize autrement North-Holland ſur les 
milleures cartes qu'elle ne contient qu'autant de ces 
acres qu'il-y-a de monde a Londres, c'eſt a dire en- 
viron 696 m. acres ceſt pourquoy je ne feray point de 


difficulte d arancer, juſques a ce que je ſois mieux in- 


forme, qu'il-y-a autant de monde a Londres qu'en 
Hollande, ou du moins plus des des 3, ce qui ſuffit 
pour rendre vaine l'objection cy deſſus, ſans qu'il ſoit 
necefſaire de ſe mettre en peine de faire monter le 
nombre des habitans de Londres de 696 m. a 800 m. 
quoy qu'on eut des raiſons ſuffiſantes pour le faire, & 
que l'autheur de excellente carte de Londres publiee 
an 1682, conte (comme on le peut voir par cette 


carte) qu'il-y-a dans cette ville 1200 m. habitans, 


lors meme qu'il n'y avoit que 85 mille maiſons. 


— 
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which is about one head for every 4 acres of land; 
whereas in England there is 8 acres for every head, 


without the cities and market-towns. 

Now ſuppoſe London having 116 thouſand families, 
ſhould have 7 heads in each, the medium between 
Monſieur Auzout and Grant's feckonings, the total 
of the people would be 812 thouſand, or if we reckon 
that there dies one out of 34 (the medium. between 


Z 30 and 37 above mentioned) the total of the people 
would be 34 times 23212, viz. 789208, the medium 


between which number, and the above 812 thouſand 


is 800604, ſomewhat exceeding 800 thouſand, the 


ſuppoſed number of Holland, 

Farthermore, I ſay, that upon former ſearches into 
the peopling of the world, I never found that in any 
country, (not in China it ſelf ) there was more than 
one man to every Engliſh acre of land (many territo- 


ries paſſing for well-peopled, where there is but one 


man for ten ſuch acres) 1 found by meaſuring Hol- 
land and Weſt-Frizia, alias North-Holland, upon the 
beſt maps, that it contained but as many ſuch acres 
as London doth of people, viz. about. 696 thouſand 
acres ; I therefore venture to pronounce (till better 
informed) that the people of London are as many as 
thoſe of Holland, or at leaſt above ; of the ſame ; 
which is enough to diſable the objection abovemen» 
tioned ; nor is there any need to ſtrain up London 
from 696 thouſand to 800 thouſand, though compe- 


tent reaſons have been given to that purpoſe, and 


though the author of the excellent map of London, 


ſet forth anno 1682, reckoned the people thereof (as 


by the ſaid map appears) to be 12000 thouſand, 
even when he thought the houſes of the ſame to be 
but 85 thouſand. ] 


1 I'be 
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La perſonne qui fait cette objection dit auſſi dans la 
meme lettre. 

1. Qu'il y-a autant de monde dans =P province de 
Hollande que dans les 6 autres provinces unies enſem- 
ble, & en toute Angleterre & le double de Paris & 
de ſes fauxbourgs, c'eſt a dire 2 millions d'ames, 2, 
II dit qua Londres, Amfterdam & autres villes mar- 


chandes 1]-y-a 10 tetes par famille & qu'a Amſterdam 


il-n -a pas 22 m. familles. 3. II fait difficulte d'ad- 


mettre le regiſtre allegue par Mr. Auzout qui met 


23223 maiſons & plus px 80 mille familles a Paris, 
comme auſſi le regiſtre allegue par Mr. Petty qui met 
105315 maiſons a Londres avec la dixieme partie de 
familles plus qu'il-n'y-a de maiſons, & probable- 
ment il fera la meme difficulte contre le regiſtre de 


1163 m. maiſons en toute Þ Angleterre, qui font a 


6 tetes & un tiers par famille, environ 7 millions 

d'habitans. Sur toutes les quelles choſes nous faiſons 

les remarques ſuivantes. 
1. Qu s'il-n'y-a dans Paris que 488 m. ames, il- 
n'y-a donc dans toute la Hollande que le double de ce 


nombre ou 976 m. ainſi y ayant a Londres 696 m. 


ames, ils'y trouve 46 m. perſonnes plus que les de 


toute la Hollande. 


2. Si Paris contient la moitie de ce qu'il-y-a de 


| monde en Angleterre, 1 faut qu'il contienne 2 mil- 


lions & demy d'ames ou plus de y fois 488 m. & parce 


qu'il n'en meure pas 20 mille par an a Paris, il faut 


qu'il n'y en meure qu'une de 175, la ou Mr. Au- 
zout croit qu'il en meurt un de 25, & il faut qu'il 
demeure 149 perſonnes dans chacune des maiſons de 
Paris mentionee dans le regiſtre, & qu'il demeure 


a peine deux perſonnes dans chaque maiſon d' An- 


gleterre, toutes les quelles choſes meritent bien a ce 
que nous croions d' eſtre conſiderees de nouveau. 


Je 
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1. The worthy perſon who makes this objection in 
the ſame letter alſo ſaith. 

1. That the province of Holland, hath as many 
people as the other 6 united provinces together, and 
as the whole kingdom of England, and double to the 
City of Paris and its ſuburbs, that is to ſay, 2 millions 
of ſouls. 2. He ſays that in London and Amſterdam, 
and other trading cities there are 10 heads to every 
family, and that in Amſterdam there are not 22 thou- 
ſand families. 3. He excepteth againſt the regiſter 
alledged to Monſieur Auzout, which makes 23223 
houſes, and above 80 thouſand families to be in 
Paris, as alſo againſt the regiſter alledged by Petty, 
making 105315 houſes to be in London, with a tenth 
part of the ſame to be of families more than houſes, 
and probably will except againſt the regiſter of 1163 
m. houſes to be in all England, that number given at 
6; heads to each family, about 7 millions of people, 
upon all which we remark as followeth, viz. 

1. That if Paris doth contain but 488 thouſand 
ſouls, that then all Holland containeth but the double 
of that number, or 976 thouſand, wherefore London 
containing 696 thouſand ſouls, hath above; of all 
Holland by 46 thouſand. 

2. If Paris containeth half as many people as there 
are in all England, it muſt contain 3 millions and a 
half of ſouls, or above 7 times 488 thouſand, and 
becauſe there do not die 20 thouſand per ann. out of 
Paris, there muſt die but one out of 175, whereas 
Monſieur Auzout thinks that there dies one out of 
25, and there muſt live 149 heads in every houſe of 
Paris mentioned in the regiſter, but there muſt be 
ſcarce 2 heads in every houſe of England, all which 
we think fit to be reconſidered. 


 Imat 
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Je ne puis m'empecher, eſtant Anglois, de fal aire 
encore une remarque, c'eſt que ces aſſertions Ew 
chiſſent ſur Vempire d' Angleterre en ce qu'il y eſt 
dit que ' Angleterre n'a que 2 millions d'habitans, 
pouroit auſſi bien avoir ajoute que! Ecoſſe, l' Irelande 
avec les iſles de Man, Jerſey, & Guernſey mont 
que ; de ce meme nombre qu 800 m. dayantage, ou 
que 3 les ſujets du roy d' Angleterre en Europe ne 
ſont que 2 millions 809 m. ames, aulieu qu'il nous 
3 aſſure que les ſujets des 7 provinces unies ſont 4 
millions, a quoy nous repondons qu'an ſentiment me- 
me de celuy qui fait ces objections les ſujets des 7 
f provinces ne ſont que le quadruple de Paris ou 1932 
g. ames, n'y en ayant a Paris que 488 m. comme on 
a fait voir cy devant, & nous ſoutenons icy qu' il- y- 
en Angleterre 7 millions d'habitans & que 1 Ecoſſe, 
PIrelande avec les iſles de Man de Jerſey & Gernſey 
ont; dudit nombre, ou deux millions 860 m. ames, 
aulien que par fa doQrine fi les 7 Provinces ont 1932 
m. habitans, le roy d'Angleterre n'auroit dans tous 
f ſes etats que 7, de ce meme nombre aſcavoir 1351 m. 
q aulieu que nous diſons 9800 m. mille comme nous 
| ayons dit laquelle difference eſt ſi conſiderable qu 'elle 
| merite bieu qu'on y faſſe reflection. 
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Pour conclure nous 8 des critiques inter- 
— en cecy qu' ils nous provent. 

. Quiil-y-a en Hollande & en Weſt-F riſe & 

1 leurs 28 villes plus de monde qu' a Londres ſeu, 

2. Que 3 des meilleures villes de France, ou deux 

de toute la Chretiente, ou une de toute la terre, ont 

autant de monde, ou, de meilleurs logements, ou 

un plus grand commerce, que Londres meme que 

le  annee Roy Jaques ſecond eſt venu a la courone. 


La Fin. 
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I muſt as an Engliſh man take notice of one point 
more, which is, that theſe aſſertions do reflect upon 
the empire of England, for that it is ſaid, that Eng- 
land hath but two millions of inhabitants, and it might 
as well have been added, that Scotland and Ireland, 
with the iſland of Man, Jerſey, and Guernſey have 
but: of the ſame number, or 800 thouſand more, or 
that all the King of England's ſubjects in Europe are 
but two millions and Boo thouſand ſouls; whereas 
he ſaith, that the ſubjects of the 7 united provinces 
are four millions. To which we anſwer, that the 
ſubjects of the ſaid 7 provinces, are by this objector's 
own ſhewing, but the quadruple of Paris, or 1932 
thouſand ſouls, Paris containing but 488000 as afore 
hath been proved, and we do here affirm, that Eng- 

land hath 7 millions of people, and that Scotland, 
Ireland, with the Iſlands of Man, Jerſey and Guetn- 
ſey, hath © ; of the ſaid number, or two millions 800 
| thouſand more, in all 9 millions 800 thouſand : 
whereas by the objector's doctrine, if the 7 provinces 
have 1932000 people, the King of England's territo- 
ries ſhould have but i of the ſame number, viz. 1351 
thouſand whereas we fay 9800 thouſand, as aforeſaid, 
which difference 1s ſo groſs as that it deſerves to be 
thus reflected upon. 
To conclude, we expect from the concerned criticks 
of the world, that they would prove. 

1. That Holland and Weſt-Frizia, and the 28 
towns and cities thereof, hath more people than Lon- 
don alone. 

2. That any 3 the beſt cities of France, any 2 of 
all chriſtendom, or any one of the world, hath the 
ſame or better houſing, and more foreign trade than 
London, even in the year that King James the ſecond 
came to the * thereof. 
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POLITICAL ARITHMETIC, 
| O R A 

DISCOURSE 
CONCERNING 

The extent and value of Lands, People, Build- 


ings; Huſbandry, Manufacture, Commerce, 
Fiſhery, Artizans, Seamen, Soldiers. Publick 


Revenues, Intereſts, Taxes, Superlucration, 


Regiſtries, Banks; Valuation of Men, In- 
creaſing of Seamen, of Militia's, Harbours, 


Situations, Shippiag, Power at Sea, & 


As the ſame relates to every country in gene- 
ral, but more particularly to the territories of 
His Majeſty of Great Britain, and his neigh- 
| bours of Holland, Zealand, and France. 


By Sir WILLIAM PETTY, late 
Fellow of the RoyYaL-SocitrTy. 
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HILST every one nei 
tates ſome. fit offering for 
your Majeſty, ſuch as may beſt a- 
gree with your happy exaltation to 
this Throne; I preſume to offer; 
what my Father long ſince writ, 
- to ſhew the weight and importance 
of the Rug Crown. 


33 It 
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It was by him ſtiled Political 
Arithmetic, in as much as things 
of Government, and of no leſs 
concern and extent, then the glo- 
ry of the Prince, and the happineſs 
and greatneſs of the People, are by 
the ordinary rules of Arithmetic, 
brought into a ſort of demonſtra- 
tion. He was allowed by all, to 
be the inventor of this method of 
inſtruction ; where the perplexed 
and intricate . ways of the world, 
are explained by a very mean piece 
of {cience; and had not the doc- 
trines of this eſſay offended France, 
they had long fince {een the light, 
and had found followers, as well 
as improvements before this time, 
to the advantage perhaps of man- 
kind. MR 


But this has been reſerved to the 
felicity of your Majeſty's reign, and 
to the expectation which the learn- 
ed have therein; and it while in 

g this, 


ſ 
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this, I do ſome honour to the 
memory of a good father, I can 
alſo pay ſervice, and ſome teſti- 
mony of my zeal and reverence 
to ſo great a King, it will be the 
utmoſt ambition of 


SIR 
Your Majeſty's moſt Dutiful 
and moſt obedient Subject, 


SHELBORNE. 
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ORASM UCR as men, who are in 

a decaying condition, or who have 
but an ill opinion of their own concern- 
ments, inſtead of being (as ſome think) 
the more induſtrious to reſiſt the evils 
they apprehend, do contrariwiſe become 
the more languid and ineffectual in all 
their endeavours, neither caring to at- 
tempt or proſecute even the probable 
means of their relief. Upon this conſide- 
ration, as a member of the common- 
wealth, next to knowing the preciſe truth 
in what condition the common intereſt 
ſtands, I would in all doubtful caſes think 
the beſt, and conſequently not deſpair, 
without ſtrong and manifeſt reaſons, 
carefully examining whatever tends to 
leſſen my 2 75 of the rg welfare. 


I Rave 
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I have therefore thought fit to examine 
the following perſuaſions, which J find 
too currant in the world, and too much 
to have affected the minds of ſome, to 
the prejudice of all, viz. 

That the rents of lands are generally 
fallen; therefore, and for many other 
reaſons, the whole kingdom grows every 

F day poorer and poorer ; that formerly it 

1 abounded with gold, but now there is a 

I great ſcarcity both of gold and filver ; 

A dtthat there is no trade nor employment for 

= the people, and yet that the land is 

| under-peopled ; that taxes have been 
many and great ; that Ireland and the 
plantations in America, and other addi- 
tions to the crown, are a burthen to Eng- 
land ; that Scotland 1s of no advantage ; 
that trade in general doth lamentably 
decay ; that the Hollanders are at out 
heels, in the race of naval power; the 
French grow too faſt upon both, and 
appear fo rich and potent, that it is but 
their clemency that they do not devour 

their neighbours ; and finally, that the 
church and ſtate of England, are in the 
ſame danger with the trade of England ; 
with many other diſmal ſuggeſtions, which 
I had rather ſtifle than repeat. 
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Tis true, the expence of foreign com- 
modities hath of late been too great; 
much of our plate, had it remained mo- 
ney, would have better ſerved trade; too 
many matters have been regulated by laws, 
which nature, long cuſtom, and general 
conſent, ought only to have governed; 
the ſlaughter and deſtruction of men by 


the late civil wars and plague have been 


great; the fire at London, and diſaſter at 
Chatham, have begotten opinions 1n the 
Vulgus of the world to our prejudice ; 
the nonconformiſts increaſe; the people 

of Ireland think long of their ſettlement ; 

the Engliſh there apprehend themſelves 
to be aliens, and are forced to ſeek a 
trade with for eigners, which they might 
as well maintain with their own relations 


in England. But notwithſtanding all 
this (the like whereof was always in all 


places,) the buildings of London grow 
great and glorious ; the American planta- 
tions employ four hundred ſail of ſhips; 
actions in the Eaſt-India company are 
near double the principal money; thoſe 


who can give good ſecurity, may have 


money under the ſtatute-intereſt; mate- 


rials for building (even oaken-tumber) are 
little the dearer, ſome cheaper for the 
rebuilding 
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rebuilding of London; the Exchange 
ſeems as full of merchants as formerly ; 
no more beggars in the ſtreet, nor exe- 
cuted for thieves, than heretofore ; the 
number of coaches, and ſplendor of equi- 


Page exceeding former times ; the public 


theatres very magnificent ; the King has 
a greater navy, and ſtronger guards than 
before our calamities ; the clergy rich, 
and the cathedrals in repair; much land 


has been improved, and the price of food 


ſo reaſonable, as that men refuſe to have 
it cheaper, by admitting of Iriſh cattle ; 
and in brief, no man needs to want that 
will take moderate pains. That ſome are 


poorer than others, ever was and ever 


will: be: and that many are naturally 


querulous and envious, is an evil as old 
as the world. 


Theſe general obſervations, and that 
men eat, and drink, and laugh as they 


uſe to do, have encouraged me to try if 1 
could alſo comfort others, being ſatisfied 


myſelf, that the intereſt and affairs of 
England are in no deplorable condition. 
The method I take to do this; is not 


yet very uſual ; for inſtead of uſing only 


comparative and ſuperlative words, and 
intellectual arguments, I have taken the 
courſe 


R Ä 


courſe (as a ſpecimen of the political 
arithmetic I have long aimed at) to expreſs 
my ſelf in terms of number, weight, or 
meaſure ; to uſe only arguments of ſenſe, 
and to conſider only ſuch cauſes, as have - 
viſible foundations in nature; leaving 
thoſe that depend upon the mutable 
minds, opinions, appetites, and paſſions 
of particular men, to the conſideration of 
others: really profeſſing my ſelf as unable 
to ſpeak ſatisfactorily upon, thoſe grounds 
(if they may be called grounds,) as to 
foretel the caſt of a dye; to play well at 
tennis, billiards, or bowls, (without long 
practice,) by virtue of the moſt elaborate 
conceptions that ever have been. written 
de projectilibus & miſſilibus, or of the 
angles of incidence and reflection. 

Now the obſervations or poſitions ex- 
preſſed by number, weight, and meaſure, 
upon which I bottom the enſuing diſcour- 
ſes, are either true, or not apparently 
_ falſe, and which if they are not already 
true, certain, and evident, yet may be 
made ſo by the ſovereign power, nam id 
certum eft quod certum reddi poteſt, and if 
they are falſe, not ſo falſe as to deſtroy 
the argument they are brought for ; but 
at worſt are ſufficient as ſuppoſttions to 
| ſhew 
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ſhew the way to that knowledge I aim at. 
And I have withal for the preſent con- 
fined myſelf to the ten principal conclu- 
ſions hereafter particularly handled, which 
if they ſhall be judged material, and 
worthy of a better diſcuſſion, I hope all 
ingenious and candid perſons will rectify 
the errors, defects, and imperfections, 


which probably may be found in any of 
the poſitions, upon which theſe ratiocina- 


tions were grounded. Nor would it mis- 


become authority itſelf, to clear the truth 


of thoſe matters which private endeavours 
cannot reach to. 
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POLITICAL ARITHMETIC, 
„ 
DISCOURSE 


CONCERNING 


The Extent and Value of Lands, Ge. 
FFF 
CHAP I 


That a ſmall country and few people, by its ſituation, 
trade and policy, may be equivalent in wealth and 
ſtrength, to a far greater people and territory and 
particularly that conveniences for ſhipping and water-= 
carriage, do moſt eminently and fundamentally conduce 
thereunto, 


NN * 18 ern principal concluſion by reaſon 
1 of its length, 1 cenſider in three parts; 
whereof the firſt is, that a ſmall country 

EX and few people, may be equivalent in 
wealth nd: r to a far greater people and terri- 
tory. This 
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ſuppoſe, but that therefore upon the firſt plantation, 
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This part of the firſt principal concluſion needs 
little proof, foraſmuch as one acre of Jand, may bear 
as much corn, and feed as many cattle, as twenty, 
by the difference of the ſoil ; ſome parcel of ground 
is naturally ſo defenſible, as that an hundred. men 
being poſſeſſed thereof, can reſiſt the invaſion of five 
hundred ; and bad land may be improved and made 
good; bog may by draining be made meadow; 
heath-land may (as in Flanders) be made to br 
flax and clover-graſs, fo as to advance in value from 
one to an hundred : the ſame land being built upon, 
may centuple the rent which it yielded as paſture ; 
one man is more nimble, or ſtrong, and more patient 
of labour than another; one nan by art may do as 
much work, as many without it; viz. one mah with 
a mill can grind as nuch corn, as twenty can pound 
in a morter; one printer can make as many copies, 
as an hundred men can write by hand; one horſe 
can carry upon wheels, as much as five upon their 
backs; and in a boat, or upon ice, as twenty: ſo. 
that I ſay again, this firſt point of this general poſi- 
tion, needs little or no proof. But the ſecond and 
more material part of this concluſion is, that this 
difference in land and people, ariſes principally from 


ſituation, trade, and policy. 


To clear this, I-ſhall compare Holland and Zea- 
land, with the kingdom: of France, viz. Holland and 
Zealand do not contain above one million of Engliſh 


aer, whereas the Nina of Fi rance contains above 


eighty. 
Now the original and primitive Aiferente, holds 


proportion as land to land: for it is hard to ſay, 
that when theſe places were firſt planted, whether an 


acre in France was better than the like quantity in 
Holland and Zealand : nor is there any reaſon to 


the 
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the number of planters was in proportion to the 
quantity of land: wherefore, if the people are not 
in the ſame proportion as the land, the ſame muſt 
be attributed to the ſituation of the land, and to the 
trade and 1 of the people ſuperfiruRted there- 
upon. 

The next thing to be ' ſhewn is, that Holland and 
Zealand at this day, is not only an eightieth part as 
rich and ſtrong as France, but that it hath advanced 
to one third or thereabouts : which I think will 
appear upon the ballance of the 5 particulars, 
viz. 

As to the wealth of France, a certain map of that 
kingdom, ſet forth anno 1647, repreſents it to be 
fifteen millions, whereof ſix did belong to the 
church : the author thereof (as I ſuppoſe meaning 
the rents of the lands only. And the author of a 
moſt judicious diſcourſe of huſbandry (ſuppoſed to 
be fir Richard Weſton,) doth from reaſon and expe- 
rience ſhew, that lands in the Netherlands, by bear- 
ing flax, turneps, clover-graſs, madder, &c. will 
eaſily yield 101. per acre; ſo as the territories of 

Holland and Zealand, ſhould by this account yield at 
leaſt ten millions per annum. Yet I do not believe 

the ſame to be ſo much, nor France ſo little as above- 
ſaid, but rather that one bear to the other as about 
| ſeven, or eight to one. 

The people of Amſterdam, are one third of thoſe 
in Paris or London : which two cities differ not in 
people a twentieth part from each other, as hath 
appeared by the bills of burials and chriſtenings for 

each. But the value of the buildings in Amſterdam, 

may well be half that of Paris, by reaſon of the 
foundation, grafts, and bridges, which in Amſter- 
dam are more numerous and chargeable than at Paris. 
Moreover the habitations of the pooreſt people in 
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Holland and Zealand are twice or thrice as good ag 
thoſe of France. but the people of the one to the 
people of the other, being but as thirteen to ons, the 
value of the houſing muſt be as about five to one. 
The value of the ſhipping of Europe being abgyt 


two millions of tuns, I ſuppoſe the Engliſh have fiye 


hundred thouſand, the Dutch nine hundred thouſand, 
the French an hundred thouſand, the Hamburgers 
and the ſubjects of Denmark, Sweden, and the 
town of Dantzick two hundred and fifty thouſand, 
and Spain, Portugal, Italy, &e. two hundred and 


fifty thouſand : ſo as the ſhipping in our caſe of 
France to that of Holland and Zealand, is about 


one to nine; which reckoned as great and ſmall, 
new and old, one with another at 81. per tun, makes 
the worth to be as eight hundred thouſand pounds, to 
ſeven millions, and two hundred thouſand pounds. 
The Hollanders capital in the Eaſt-India company, is 


worth above three millions; where the French as yet 


have little or nothing. 

The value of the goods exported out of 5. rance 
into all parts, are ſuppoſed quadruple to what is ſent 
to England alone; and conſequently in all about five 
millions: but what is exported out of Holland into 


England is worth three millions; and what is ex- 


ported thence into all the world beſides, is ſextuple 
to the ſame. 

The monies yearly raiſed by the king of F rance, 
as the ſame appears by the book entitled (The State 
of France) dedicated to the King, printed anno 1669, 
and ſet forth ſeveral times by authority, is eighty two 
millions of French livers, which is about fix millions 


and a half pounds ſterl. Of which ſum the author 


ſays, that one fifth part was abated for non-xaluers or 
inſolvencies ; ſo (as I ſuppoſe) not above five millions 
were effectually raiſed : but whereas ſome ſay, that 
ys the 
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the king of France raiſed eleven millions as the one 
fifth of the effects of France; I humbly affirm, that 
all the land and ſea forces, all the building and enter- 
tainments, which we have heard by common fame, 
to have been ſet forth and made in any of theſe ſeven 
laſt years, needed not to have coſt ſix millions ſter- 
ling. W herefore, I ſuppoſe he hath not raiſed more, 
eſpecially ſince there were one fifth infolvencies, when 
the tax was at that pitch. But Holland and Zealand, 
paying 67 of the 100 paid by all the united provinces ; 
and the city of Amſterdam paying 27 of the ſaid 67. 
It follows that if Amſterdam hath paid 4000 l. Flem- 
iſh per diem, or about 14000001, per annum, or 
8000001. ſterling; that all Holland and Zealand, 
have paid 2100000 l. per annum now the reaſons 
12 I think they pay ſo much, are theſe, viz. 

The author of the ſtate of the Netherlands 
cath ſo, 
2. Excite of vietual at Amſterdam, ſeems above 
half the original value of the ſame, viz. 
 Ground-corn pays 20 ſtivers the buſhel, or 63 
gien the laſt; beer 113 ſtivers the barrel, houſing 
s of the rent, fruit z of what it coſt; other commodi- 
ties 7, 3, 9% 12; falt ad libitum. All weighed goods 
pay beſides the premiſſes a vaſt ſum. Now if the 
expence of the people of Amſterdam at a medium, 
and without exciſe were 81. per annum, whereas in 
England, *tis 71. then if all the ſeveral impoſts above- 
named, raiſe it five pound more, there being 1600000 
fouls in Amſterdam, the fum of 8000001]. ſterling 
per annum will thereby be raiſed, _ 

3. Though the expence of each head, ſhould be 
131. per annum; tis well known that there be few in 
Amfterdam, who do not earn much more than the 
faid expence. 
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4. If Holland and Zealand pay per annum 21000001 
then all the provinces together, muſt pay about three 
millions : leſs than which ſum per annum, perhaps ig 
not ſufficient to have maintained the naval war with 
England, 72000 land-forces, beſides all other the 
ordinary charges of their government, whereof the 
church is there a part. To conclude, it ſeems from 


the premiſſes, that all France doth not raiſe above 


thrice as much from the public _— as Holland 
and Zealand alone do. 

5. Intereſt of money in France, 1s s 71. per cent. but 
in Holland ſcarce half ſo much. 

6. The countries of Holland and Zealand conſiſt- 
ing as it were of iſlands guarded with the ſea, 


ſhipping, and marſhes : is defenſible at one fourth of 


the charge, that a plain open country is; and where 
the ſeat of war may be both winter and ſummer : 
whereas in the others, little can be-done but in the 
ſummer only. 

But above all the particulars hitherto conſidered, 
that of ſuperlucration ought chiefly to be taken in: 


for if a prince have never ſo many ſubjects, and his 


country be never ſo good, yet if either through ſloth, 
or extravagant expences, or oppreſſion and injuſtice, 
whatever is gained ſhall be ſpent as faſt as gotten, 
that ſtate muſt be accounted poor. Wherefore let it 
be conſidered, how much or how many times rather, 


Holland and Zealand are now above what they were 


100 years ago: which we muſt alſo do of France: 
now if France hath ſcarce doubled its wealth and 
power, and that the other have decupled theirs ; I 
ſhall give the preference to the latter, even although 


the ? increaſed by the one, ſhould not exceed the one 


half gained by the other ; becauſe one has a ſtore for 
nine years, the other but for one. 


To 
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To conclude, upon the whole it ſeems, that 
though France be in people to Holland and Zealand 
as 13 to I, and in quantity of good land, as 80 to 
one ; yet it is not 13 times richer and ſtronger, much 
leſs 80 times, nor much above thrice, which was to 
be proved. 

Having thus diſpatched the two firſt branches of 
the firſt principal concluſion, it follows, to ſhew that 
this difference of improvement in wealth and ſtrength, 
ariſes from the ſituation, trade, and policy of the 
places reſpectively; and in particular from conveni- 
encies for ſhipping and water- carriage. 

Many writing on this ſubject, do ſo magnify the 
 Hollanders, as if they were more, and all other na- 
tions leſs than men; (as to the matters of trade and 
policy,) making them angels, and others fools, brutes, 
and ſots, as to thoſe particulars: whereas I take the 
foundation of their atchievements to lie originally in 
the ſituation of the country, whereby they do things 
inimitable by others, and have * whereof 
others are incapable, * 

Firſt, the ſoil of Holland and Zealand i is low land, 
rich and fertile; whereby it is able to feed many 
men, and ſo as that men may live near each other, 
for their mutual aſſiſtance in trade. I ſay, that a 
thouſand acres, that can feed a thouſand ſouls, is 
better than ten thouſand acres of no more Non, for 
the following reaſons, viz. 

I. Suppoſe ſome great fabrick were in building by 
a thouſand men, ſhall not much more time be ſpared 
if they lived all upon à thouſand acres, than if they 
were forced to live upon ten times as large a ſcope of 
land, 

2. The charge of the cure of their ſouls, and the, 
miniſtry would be far greater in one caſe than in the 
other; as alſo of mutual defence in caſe of invaſion, 
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and even of thieves and robbers: 
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moreover the 
charge of the adminiſtration of juſtice would be 
much eaſier, where witneſſes and parties may be eaſily 
ſummoned ; attendance leſs expenſiye, when mens 
actions would be better known; when wrongs and 
injuries could not be covered, as in thin 'peopled 
places they are. 

Laſtly, thoſt who live in ſolitary places, muſt be 
their own ſoldiers, divines, phyſicians, and lawyers ; 
and muſt have their houſes ſtored with neceſſary pro- 
viſions (like a ſhip going upon a long voyage,) to the 
great waſte, and needleſs EXPENCE of ſuch proviſions. 
The value of this firſt convenience to the Dutch, I 


reckon or eſtimate to be about 190000 I. per an- 


num. 
2dly, Holland is a level country, ſo as in any part 
thereof, a wind-mill may be ſet up, and by its being 


moiſt and vaporous, there is always wind ſtirring 


over it, by which advantage the labour of many thou- 
ſand hands is ſaved ; foraſmuch as a mill made by one 
man, in half a year, will do as much labour, as four 
men for five years together. This advantage is greater 


or leſs, where employment or eaſe of labour is ſo; 


but in Holland * tis eminently great, and the worth of 
this conveniency is near an hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds. 

3dly, There is much more to be gained by manu- 
facture than huſbandry ; and by merchandize than 
manufacture: but Holland and Zealand, being ſeated 
at the mouths of three long great rivers, and paſſing 
through rich countries; do keep all the inhabitants 
upon the ſides of thoſe rivers but as huſbandmen, 
whilſt themſelves are the manufacturers of their com- 


modities, and do diſpenſe them into all parts of the 


world; making returns for the ſame, at what prices 


almoſt they pleaſe themſelves : : and in ſhort, they 
keep 
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keep the keys of trade of thoſe countries, through 
which the ſaid rivers paſs. The value of this third 
conveniency, I ſuppoſe to be 200000 1. | 

4thly, In Holland and Zealand, there is ſcarce any 
place of work or. buſineſs, one mile diſtant from a 
navigable water : 500 the charge of water-carriage is 
generally but 7, or 4 part of land- carriage. Where- 
fore if there be, as 99 80 trade there as in France, then 
the Hollanders can out- ſell the French it of the ex- 
pence, of all travelling, poſtage, and All carriage 
whatſoever : which even in England I take to be 
300000 l. per annum where the very poſtage of 
letters, coſts the people perhaps 50000 l. per annum, 
(though farmed at much leſs :) and all other labour 
of horſes, and porters, at leaſt fix times as much. The 
value of this conveniency 1 eſtimate to be above 
three hundred thouſand pounds per annum. | 

5. The defenſibleneſs of the country, by reaſon of 
its ſituation in the ſea upon iſlands; and in the 
marſhes, impaſſible ground diked and trenched ; eſ- 
PO ax how that raren 18 aimed at for 


„ eee 


at leaf 200000l 5 annum. 

6. Holland is ſo conſiderable for keeping ſhips ii in 
harbour with ſmall expence of men, and ground 
tackle ; that it ſaves her annum 200000 l. of what 
muſt be ſpent in France. Now if all theſe natural 
advantages do amount to above one million per annum 
profits; and that the trade of all Europe, nay of the 
whole world, with which our Europeans do rages iS 
not above forty five millions per annum, and if Z of 
the value be of the profit, it is plain that the Hol. 
lander may command and govern the whole trade. 

7. Thoſe who have their ſituation thus towards 
the ſea, and abound with fiſh at home, and having 
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alſo the command of ſhipping ; have by conſequence 
the fiſhing trade; whereof, that of herring alone, 
brings more yearly profit to the Hollanders than the 
trade of the Weſt-Indies to Spain ; or of the Eaſt to 
themſelves : as many have affirmed : becauſe as the 
ſame ſay, viis & modis, of above three millions fer 
annum profit. | 

8. It is not to be doubted, but thoſe who haye 
the trade of ſhipping and fiſhing, will ſecure them- 
ſelves of the trade of timber for ſhips, boats, maſts, 
and caſks ; of hemp for cordage, ſails, and nets ; of 
ſalt, of iron; as alſo of pitch, tar, roſin, brim- 
ſtone, oil, and tallow, as neceſſary appurtenances to 
ſhipping and fiſhing. | 

9. Thoſe who predominate in ſhipping, and fſh- 
ing, have more occaſions than others to frequent all 
parts of the world, and to obſerve what is wanting 
or redundant every where; and what each people 
can do, and what they deſire ; and conſequently to 
be the factors and carriers, for the whole world of 


trade. Upon which ground they bring all native 
commodities to be manufactured at home; and carry 


the ſame back, even to that country in which * 
grew : all which we ſee. 

For do they not work the ſugars of the Weſt- 
Indies ? the timber and iron of the Baltick ? the 
hemp of Ruſſia? the lead, tin, and wool of Eng- 
land? the quick-ſilver and filk of Italy? the yarns, 
and dying-ſtuffs of Turkey? &c. To be ſhort, in 
all the ancient ſtates, and empires, thoſe who had 


the ſhipping, had the wealth: and if 2 per cent. in 
the price of commodities, be perhaps 20 per cent. in 


the gain; it is manifeſt that they who can in forty 
five millions, underſell others by one million, (upon 


account of natural, and intrinſick advantages only ;) 


may eaſily have the trade of the world: without 
ſuch 
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ſuch angelical wits and judgments, as ſome attribute 
to the Hollanders. 
| Having thus done with their ſituation, I come now 
to their trade, 

It is commonly ſeen, that each country flouriſheth 
in the manufacture of its own native commoditics, 
viz, England for woollen manufacture, France for 


paper, Luic- land for iron-ware, Portugal for con- 


fectures, Italy for ſilks: upon which principle it 
follows, that Holland and Zealand muſt flouriſh moſt 


in the trade of ſhipping, and. ſo become carriers and 


factors of the whole world of trade. Now the 
advantages of the ſhipping trade are as followeth, 
VIZ, 

 Huſbandmen, ſeamen, ſoldiers, artizans and 
merchants, are the very pillars of any common- 
wealth; all the other great profeſſions, do riſe out 
of the infirmities and miſcarriages of theſe ; now the 


ſeaman is three of theſe. four. For every ſeaman of 
induſtry and ingenuity, is not only a navigator, but. 


a merchant, and alſo a ſoldier ; not becauſe he hath 


often occaſion to fight, and handle arms; but be- 
cauſe he is familiarized with hardſhip and hazards, 


extending to life and limbs; for training and drilling 
is a ſmall part of ſoldiery, in reſpect of this laſt men- 


tioned qualification; the one being quickly and pre- 


ſently learned, the other not without many years moſt 


painful experience: wherefore to have the occaſion 


of abounding in ſeamen, is a vaſt conveniency. 
2. The huſbandman of England earns but about 
48. per week, but the ſeamen have as good as 128. 


in wages, victuals (and as it were houſing) with 


other accommodations, ſo as a ſeaman is in effect 
three huſbandmen ; wherefore there is little plough- 
ing, and ſowing of corn in Holland and Zealand, or 
breeding of young cattle : but their land is improved 
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by building of houſes, ſhips, engines, dikes, wharfs, 
gardens of pleaſure, extraordinary flowers and fruits ; 
for dairy and feeding of cattle, for rape, flax, mad- 
der, &. The foundations of ſeveral advantageous 
manufactures. 

3. Whereas the employment of other men is con, 
fined to their own country, that of ſeamen is free to 
the whole world; fo as where trade may (as they 


call it) be dead here or there, now and then, it is 


certain that ſome where or other in the world, trade 
is always quick enough, and proviſions are always 
plentiful, the benefit whereof, thoſe who command 
the ſhipping enjoy, and they only. 


4. The great and ultimate effect of trade is not 


wealth at large, but particularly abundance of ſilver, 
gold, and jewels, which are not periſhable, nor ſo 
mutable as other commodities, but are wealth at all 
times, and in all places: whereas abundance of wine, 
corn, fowls, fleſh, &c. are riches but hic & nunc, ſo 


as the raiſing of ſuch commodities, and the following 


of ſuch trade, which does ſtore the country with 
gold, ſilver, jewels, &c. is profitable before others. 
But the labour of ſeamen, and freight of ſhips, is 
always of the nature of an exported commodity, the 
overplus whereof, above what is imported, brings 
home money, &c. 

5. Thoſe who have the command of the ſea- trade, 


may work at eaſier freight with more profit, than 


others at greater: for as cloth muſt be cheaper made, 
when one cards, another ſpins, another weaves, ano- 


ther draws, another dreſſes, another preſſes and packs; 


than when all the operations abovementioned, were 
elumſily performed by the ſame hand; ſo thoſe who 
command the trade of ſhipping, can build long, ſlight 
ſhips for carrying maſts, fir-timber, boards, balks, 
&c. and ſhort ones for lead, Iron, Tones, &c. one 

ſort 
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ſort of veſlels to trade at ports where they need never 
lie a ground, others where they muſt jump upon the 
ſand twice every twelve hours; one ſort of veſſels, 
and way of manning in time of peace, and for cheap 
groſs goods, another for war and precious commodi- 
ties; one ſort of veſſels for the turbulent ſea, ano- 
ther for inland waters and rivers ; one ſort of veſſels, 
and rigging, where haſte is requiſite for the maiden- 
head of a market, another where one fifth or one 
fourth part of the time makes no matter. One ſort 
of maſting and rigging for long voyages, anoth-r for 
coaſting. One ſort of veſlels for fiſhing, another for 
trade. One ſort for war for this or that country, 
another for burthen only. Some for oars, ſome for 
poles, ſome for ſails, and ſome for draught by men or 


horſes, ſome for the northern navigations amongſt 


ice, and ſome for the ſouth againſt worms, &c. And 
this I take to be the chief of ſeveral reaſons, why the 
Hollanders can go at leſs freight than their neigh- 
bours, viz. becauſe they can afford a particular ſort of 
veſſels for each particular trade. 

I have ſhewn how ſituation hath given them 
ſhipping, and how ſhipping hath given them in effect 


all other trade, and how foreign traffick muſt give 


them as much manufacture as they can manage them 
ſelves, and as for the overplus, make the reſt of the 


world but as workmen to their ſhops. It now remains 


to ſhew the effects of their policy, ſuperſtructed upon 


| theſe natural advantages, and not as fome think 


upon the exceſs'of their underſtandings. 
1 have omitted to mention the Hollanders were one 


hundred years fince, a poor and oppreſſed people, 


living ina country naturally cold, moiſt, and unplea- 
ſant: and were withal perſecuted for their heterodoxy 


in religion. 
24 From | 
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From hence jt neceſſarily follows, that this people 
muſt labour hard, and ſet all hands to work: rich 
and poor, young and old, muſt ſtudy the art of num- 
ber, weight, and meaſure ; muſt fare hard, provide 
for impotents, and for orphans, out of hope to make 
profit by their labours: muſt puniſh the lazy by 
Jabour, and not by cripling them : I ſay, all theſe 
particulars, ſaid to be the ſubtile excogitations of the 
Hollanders, ſeem to me, but what could not almoſt 
have been otherwiſe, 

Liberty of conſcience, regiſtry of conveyances, 
ſmall cuſtoms, banks, lumbards, and law merchant, 


riſe all from the ſame ſpring, and tend to the fine 
ſea; as for lowneſs of intereſt, it is alſo a neceſlary 
effect of all the premiſſes, and not the fruit of their 


contrivan Ce. 


Wherefore we ſhall only ſhew in particular the 


efficacy of each, and firſt of liberty of conſcience ; 
but before I enter upon theſe, I ſhall mention a 
practice almoſt forgotten, (whether it referreth to 


trade or policy is not material,) which is the Hol- 
anders undermaſting, and failing ſuch of their ſhip- 
ping, as carry cheap and groſs goods, and whoſe ſale | 


doth not depend much upon ſeaſon. 
It is to be noted, that of two equal and like veſſels, 


if one ſpreads one thouſand fix hundred yards of like 


canvaſs, and the other two thouſand five hundred, 
their ſpeed is but as four to five, ſo as one brings 
home the ſame timber i in four days, as the other will 


in five. Now if we conſider that although thoſe 
ſhips be but four or five days under fail, that they 


are perhaps thirty upon the voyage ; ſo as the one 1s 


but one thirtieth part longer upon the whole voyage 
than the other, though one fifth longer under fail. 


Now if maſts, yards, rigging, cables, and anchors, 


do all depend upon the Ine and extent of the 
| ſails, 


— 
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ſails, and conſequently hands alſo; it follows that 
the one veſſel, goes at one third leſs charge, loſing 
but one thirtieth of the time, and of what depends 
thereupon. 

I now come to the firſt policy of the Dutch, viz. 
liberty of conſcience ; which I conceive they grant 
upon theſe grounds. (But keeping up always a force 
to maintain the common peace,) 1. They themſelves 
broke with Spain to avoid the impoſition of the 
clergy. 2. Diſſenters of this kind, are for the moſt 
part, thinking, ſober, and patient men, and ſuch as 
believe that labour and induſtry is their duty towards 
God. (How erroneous ſoever their opinions be.) 
3. Theſe people believing the juſtice of God, and 
ſeeing the moſt licentious perſons, to enjoy moſt of 
the world, and its beſt things, will never venture to 
be of the ſame religion, and profeſſion with voluptua- 
ries, and men of extreme wealth and power, who 
they think have their portion in this world. 

4. They cannot but know, that no man can be- 
lieve what himſelf pleaſes, 2nd to force men to ſay 
they believe what they do not, 1s vain, abſurd, and 
without honour to God. 

5. The Hollanders Ln themſelves not to be 
an infallible church, and that others had the ſame 
ſcripture for guides as themſelves, and withal the 
ſame intereſt to ſave their ſouls, did not think fit to 
make this matter their buſineſs ; not more than to 
take bonds of the ſeamen they employ, not to Caſt 
away their own ſhips and lives. 

6. The Hollanders obſerve that in France and 
Spain, (eſpecially the latter) the churchmen are 
about one hundred for one, to what they uſe or need; 
the principal care of whom is to preſerve uniformity, 
and this they take to þe a ſuperfluous charge. 


7, They 
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7. They obſerve where moſt endeavours have been 
uſed to keep uniformity, there heterodoxy hath moſt 
abounded. 

8. They believe that if c one fourth of the people 
were heterodox, and that if that whole quarter 
ſhould by miracle be removed, that within a ſmall 
time one fourth of the remainder would again become 
heterodox ſome way or other, it being natural fot 
men to differ in opinion in matters about ſenſe and 
reafon : and for thoſe who have leſs wealth, to think 
they have the more wit and underſtanding, eſpecially 
of the things of God, which they think chiefly be- 
long to the poor. | 

9. They think the caſe of the primitive chriſtians, 
as it is repreſented in the Acts of the Apoſtles, looks 
like that of the preſent diſſenters, (I mean externally.) 
Moreover it is to be obſerved that trade doth not (as 
ſore think) beſt flouriſh under popular governments, 
but rather that trade is moſt vigorouſly carried on, in 
every ſtate and government, by the hetorodox part of 
the ſame, and ſuch as profeſs opinions different from 
what are publickly eſtabliſhed : (that is to ſay) in 
India where the Mahometan religion is authorized, 

there the Banians are the moſt conſiderable merchants. 
In the Turkiſh empire the Jews, and Chriſtians. At 
Venice, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, and Liſbon, 
Jews, and non-papift merchant-ſtrangers : but to be 
ſhort, in that part of Europe, where the Roman 
catholick religion, now hath, or lately hath had 
eſtabliſhment 3 there three quarters of the whole 
trade, is in the hands of ſuch as have ſeparated from 
the church (that is to fay) the inhabitants of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, as alſo thoſe of the United 
| Provinces, with Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 

together with the ſubjeQts of the German proteſtant - 


princes, and the Hans Wan do at this day poſſeſs 
three 
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three quarters of the trade of the world ; and even in 
France itſelf, the Hugonots are proportionably far the 
greater traders ; nor is it to be denied but that in 
Ireland, where the ſaid Roman religion is not autho- 
rized, there the profeſſors thereof have a great part of 
the trade. From whence it follows that trade is not 
fixt to any ſpecies of religion as ſuch ; but rather as 
befgre hath been ſaid to the heterodox part of the 
whole, the truth whereof appears alſo in all the par- 

ticular towns of greateſt trade in England ; nor do I 
find reaſon to believe, that the roman catholick ſea- 
men in the whole world, are ſufficient to man effec- 
tually a fleet equal to what the king of England now 
hath; but the non-papiſt ſeamen, can do above 
thrice as much. Wherefore he whom this latter 
arty doth affectionately own to be their head, can- 
not probably be wronged in the ſea-concernments by 
the other; from whence it follows, that for the 
advancement of trade, (if that be a ſufficient reaſon) 
indulgence muſt be granted in matters of opinion; 
though licentious actings as even in Holland, be 
reſtrained by force. 

The ſecond policy or help to trade uſed by the 
Hollanders, is ſecuring the titles to lands and houſes; 
for although the lands and houſes may be called terra 
firma & res immobiles, yet the title unto them is more 
certain, than it pleaſes the lawyers and authority to 
make them; wherefore the Hollanders do by regi- 
ſtries, and other ways of aſſurance make the title as 
immoveable as the lands, for there can be no in- 
couragement to induſtry, where there is' no aſſurance 
of what ſhall be gotten by it; and where by fraud 
and corruption, one man may take away with eaſe 
and by a trick, and in a moment what another 
has gotten by many years extreme labour and pains. 

There 
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There hath been much diſcourſe about introducing 
of regiſtries into England ; the lawyers for the moſt 
part object againſt it, alledging, that titles of land 
in England are ſufficiently ſecure already ; wherefore 
omitting the conſiderations of ſmall and oblique rea- 
ſons pro & contra, it were good that enquiry were 
made from the officers of ſeveral courts, to what 
ſum or value purchaſers have been damnified for this 
Jaſt ten years, by ſuch fraudulent conveyances as re. 
giſters would have prevented; the tenth part whereof 
at a medium, is the annual loſs which the people 
ſuſtain for want of them, and then computation is to 
be made of the annual charge of regiſtring ſuch extra- 
ordinary conveyances, as would ſecure the title of 
lands; now by comparing theſe two ſums, the queſ- 
tion ſo much agitated may be determined ; though 
ſome think that though few are actually damnihed, 
yet that all are hindered by fear and deterred from 
dealing. 8 
Their third policy is their bank, the uſe whereof 
is to encreaſe money, or rather to make a ſmall ſum 
equivalent in trade to a greater, for the effecting 
whereof theſe things are to be conſidered. 1. How 
much money will drive the trade of the nation, 2, 
How much current money there is actually in the 
nation. 3. How much money will ſerve to make all 
payments of under fifty pounds or any other more 
convenient ſum throughout the year. 4. For what 
| ſum the keepers of the bank are unqueſtionable ſecu- | 
rity: if all theſe four particulars be well known, 
then it may alſo be known, how much of the ready 
money above-mentioned may ſafely and profitably 
be lodged in the bank, and to how much ready cur- 
rent money the ſaid depoſited money is equivalent. 
As for example, ſuppoſe a hundred thouſand pounds 
will drive the trade of the nation, and ſuppoſe there 
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be but ſixty thouſand pounds of ready money in the 
ſame ; ſuppoſe alſe that twenty thouſand pounds will 
drive on, and anſwer all payments made of under 
fifty pounds. In this caſe, forty of the ſixty being 
put into the bank, will be equivalent to eighty, 
which eighty and twenty kept out of the bank do 
make up an hundred, (that is to ſay) enough to drive 
the trade as was propoſed ; where note that the bank- 
keepers muſt be reſponſible for double the ſum in- 
truſted with them, and muſt have power to levy up- 
on the general, what they happen to looſe unto par- 
ticular men. 

Upon which grounds, the bank may freely make 
uſe of the received forty thouſand pounds, whereby 
the ſaid ſum, with the like ſum in credit, makes eigh- 
ty thouſand pounds, and with the twenty reſerved an 
hundred. 

I might here add many more particulars, but be- 
ing the ſame as have already been noted by others, I 
ſhall conclude only with adding one obſervation which 
I take to be of conſequence, viz. That the Holland- 
ers do rid their hands of two trades, which are of 
greateſt turmoil and danger, and yet of leaſt profit; 
the firſt whereof is that of a private ſoldier, for ſuch 
they can hire from England, Scotland, and Germany, 
to venture their lives for ſix pence a day, whilſt them- 
ſelves ſafely and quietly follow ſuch trades, whereby 
the meaneſt of them gain ſix times as much, and 
withal by this entertaining of ſtrangers for ſoldiers, 
their country becomes more and more peopled, for 
aſmuch as the children of ſuch ſtrangers, are Hol- 
landers and take to trades, whilſt new ſtrangers are 
admitted ad infinttum ; beſides theſe ſoldiers at con- 
venient intervals, do at leaſt as much work as is equi- 
valent to what they ſpend, and conſequently by this 
way of employing of ſtrangers for ſoldiers, they peo- 

ple: 
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ple the country and ſave their own perſons from dan- 
ger and miſery, without any real expence, effeQing 
by this method, what others have in vain attempted 
by laws for naturalizing of ſtrangers, as if men could 
be charmed to tranſplant themſelves from their own 
native, into a foreign country merely by words, and 
for the bare leave of being called by a new name, In 
Ireland, laws of naturalization have had little effect, 
to bring in aliens, and 'tis no wonder, ſince Engliſh 
men will not go thither without they may have the 
pay of ſoldiers, or ſome other advantage amounting to 

maintenance. 
Having intimated the way by which the Mae et 
do increaſe their people, I ſhall here digreſs to ſet 
down the way of computing the value of every head 
with another, and that by the inſtance of people 
in England, viz, ſuppoſe the people of England be 
fix millions in number, that their expence at 7 l. per 
head be 42 millions: ſuppoſe alſo that the rent of the 
lands be 8 millions and the yearly profit of all the per- 
ſonal eſtate be 8 millions more; it muſt needs fol- 
low, that the labour of the people muſt have ſupplied 
the remaining twenty ſix millions, the which multi- 
plied by twenty (the maſs of mankind being worth 
twenty years purchaſe as well as land) make five 
hundred and twenty millions, as the value of the 
whole people: which number divided by fix mil- 
lions, makes above Sol. ſterling, to be the value of 
each head of man, woman, and child, and of adult 
perſons twice as much; from whence we may learn 
to compute the loſs we have ſuſtained by the plague, 
by che ſlaughter of men in war, and by the ſending 
them abroad into the ſervice of foreign princes. The 
other trade of which the Hollanders have rid their 
hands, is the old patriarchal trade of being cow- 
keepers, and in a great meaſure of that which con- 
cerns ploughing and ſowing of corn, having put that 
employ ment 
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employment upon the Danes and Polanders, from 
whom they have their young cattle and corn. Now 
here we may take notice, that as trades and curious 
arts increaſe, ſo the trade of busbandry will decreafe, 
or elſe the wages of husbandmen muſt rife, and con- 
ſequently the rents of lands mult fall. 

For proof whereof I dare affirm, that if all the hus- 
bandmen of England, who now earn but eight pence 
a day or thereabouts, could become tradeſmen and 
earn ſixteen pence a day, (which is no great wages, 
two ſhillings and two ſhillings and fix pence being 
uſually given) that then it would be the advantage 
of England to throw up their huſbandry and to. make 
no uſe of their lands, but for graſs-horſes, milch- 
cows, gardens and orchards, &c. which if it be ſo, 
and if trade and manufacture have encreaſed in Eng- 
land (that is to ſay) if a greater part of the people, 
apply themſelves to thoſe faculties, than there did 
heretofore, and if the price of corn be no greater now, 

than when huſbandmen were more numerous, and 
tradeſmen fewer; it follows from that ſingle reaſon 
(though others may be added] that the rents of land 
muſt fall: as for example, ſuppoſe the price of wheat 
be 58. or 60d. the buſhel; now if the rent of the 
land whereon: it grows be the third ſheaf; then of the 
60d. 20d. is for the land, and 40d. for the husband- 
man; but if the husbandman's wages ſhould riſe one 
eighth part, or from 8d. to gd. per diem, then the 
husbandman's ſhare in the buſhel of wheat, .riſes 
from 40d. to 45d. and conſequently the rent of the 
land muſt fall from 20d. to 15d. for we ſuppoſe the 
price ef the wheat ſtill remains the ſame ; eſpecially 
ſince we cannot raiſe it, for.if we did attempt it, corn 
would be brought in to us, (as into Holland) from 
foreign parts, where the ſtate of mbar was not 
changed. | 


And 
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And thus I have done with the firſt principal con- 
cluſion, that, a ſmall territory and even. a few people, 
may by ſituation, trade and policy, be made equivalent to a 
greater; and that convenience for ſhipping, and water-car- 
riage, do moſt eminently and fundamentally conduce thereunto. 


e M A . l. 


T hat ſome kind f taxes and publick levies, may rather in- 
creaſe than diminiſh the wealth of the kingdom. 


F the money or other effects, levyed from the peo- 
ple by way of tax, were deſtroyed and annihilated ; 
then tis clear that ſuch levies would diminifh the 
commonwealth : or if the fame were exported out of 
the kingdom without any return at all, then the caſe 
would be alſo the ſame or worſe : but if what is le- 
vyed as aforeſaid, be only transferred from one hand 
to another, then we are only to conſider whether the 
ſaid money or commodities, .are taken from an im- 
proving hand, and given to an ill husband, or vice 
verſa: as for example, ſuppoſe that money by way 
of tax, be taken from one who ſpendeth the ſame in 
ſuperfluous eating and drinking; and delivered to 
another who employeth the ſame, in improving of 
land, in fiſhing, in working of mines, in manufac- 
ture, &c, It is manifeſt, that ſuch tax is an ad- 
vantage to the ſtate whereof the ſaid different perſons 
are members : nay, if money be taken from him, 
who ſpendeth the ſame as aforeſaid upon eating and 
drinking, or any other periſhing commodity z and 
the ſame transferred to one that beſtoweth it on 
cloaths ; I ſay, that even in this caſe, the common- 
wealth hath ſome little advantage ; becauſe cloaths 
do not altogether periſh ſo ſoon as meats and drinks : 
but if the ſame be ſpent in furniture of houſes, the 
ad vantage 
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advantage is yet a little - more; if in building of 
houſes, yet more; if in improving of lands; work” 
ing of mines, fiſhing, &c. yet more ; but moſt of all, 
in bringing gold and ſilver into the country: becauſe 
things are not only not periſhable, but are eſteemed 
for wealth at all times, and every where: whereas 
other commodities which are periſhable, or whoſe 
value depends upon the faſhion ; or which are contin- 
gently ſcarce and plentiful, are wealth, but p 0 lie 
E nunc, as ſhall be elſewhere ſaid, 

In the next place if the people of any country, 
who have not already a full employment, ſhould be 
enjoyned or taxed to work upon ſuch commodities as 
are imported from abroad; I ſay, that ſuch a tax, al- 
ſo doth improve the commonwenkh.” | 

Moreover, if perſons who live by begging, cheat- 
ing, ſtealing, gaming, borrowing without intention 
of reſtoring; who by thoſe ways do get from the 
credulous and careleſs, more than is ſufficient for the 
ſubſiſtence of ſuch perſons ; I ſay, that although the 
ſtate ſhould have no preſent employment for ſuch 
perſons, and conſequently ſhould be forced to bear 
the whole charge of their livelihood ; yet it were 
more for the publick profit to give all ſuch perſons a 
regular and competent allowance by public tax, 
than to ſuffer them to ſpend extravagantly, at the on- 
ly charge of careleſs, credulous, and good natured 
people: and to expoſe the commonwealth to the loſs 
of ſo many able men, whoſe lives are taken away, 
for the crimes which ill diſcipline doth occaſion. | 

On the contrary, if the ſtocks of laborious and in- 
genious men, who are not only beautifying the coun- 
try where they live by elegant diet, apparel, furni- 
ture, houſing, pleaſant gardens, orchards, and publick 
edifices, &c. But are alfo increaſing the gold, ſilver, 


ang Jewels of the country by trade and arms , 1 fay, 
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if the ſtock of theſe men ſhould be diminiſhed by a 
tax, and transferred to ſuch as do nothing at all, but 
eat, drink, ſing, play, and dance; nay, to ſuch as 
ſtudy the metaphyſicks, or other needleſs ſpeculation ; 
or elſe employ themſelves in any other way, which 
produce no material thing, or things of real uſe and 
value in the commonwealth : in this caſe, the wealth 
of the publick will be diminiſhed : otherwiſe than as 
ſuch exerciſes, are recreations and refreſhments of 
the mind ; and which being moderately uſed, do qua- 
life and diſpoſe men to what in it ſelf is more con- 
ſiderable. 

W herefore upon the whole matter, to know whe- 
ther a tax will do good or harm : the ſtate of the 
people and their employments, muſt be well known; 
(that is to ſay,) what part of the people are unfit for 
labour by their infancy or impotency ; and alſo what 
part are exempt from the ſame, by reaſon of their 
wealth, function, or dignities ; or by reaſon of their 
charge and employments ; otherwiſe than in govern- 
ing, directing, and preſerving thoſe, who are ap- 
pointed to labour and arts. 

2. In the next place computation muſt be made, 
what part of thoſe who are fit for labour and arts as 
aforeſaid, are able to perform the work of the nation 
in its preſent ſtate and meaſure, 

2. It is to be conſidered, whether the remainder 
can make all or any part of thoſe commodities, 
which are imported from abroad; which of them, 
and how much in particular: the remainder of which 
ſort of people (if any de) may ſafely and without 
poſſible prejudice to the commonwealth, be emoloyed 
in the arts and exerciſes of pleaſure and ornamen“; 
the greateſt whereof is the improvement of natura! 
knowledge. 1 


Having 
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Having thus in general illuſtrated this point, which 
I think needs no other proof but illuſtration ; I come 
next to intimate that no part of Europe hath paid 
ſo much by way of tax, and publick contributions, 
as Holland and Zealand for this laſt roo years; and 
yet no country hath in -the ſame time, increaſed 
their wealth comparably to them: and it is manifeſt, 
they have followed the general conſiderations above- 
mentioned ; for they tax meats and drinks moſt hea- 
vily of all; to reſtrain the exceſſive expence of thoſe 
things, which twenty four hours doth (as to the uſe 
of man) wholly annihilate; and they are more fa- 
vourable to commodities of greater duration. 

Nor do they tax according to what men gain, but 
in extraordinary caſes ; but always according to what 
men ſpend : and moſt of all according to what they 
ſpend needlefly, and without proſpect of return. 
Upon which grounds, their cuſtoms upon goods im- 
ported and exported, are generally low; as if they 
intended by them, only to keep an account of their. 
foreign trade; and to retahate upon their neighbour 
Nader, the prejudices done them, by their prohibiti 
ons and impoſitions. 

It is further to be obſerved, that ſince the year 
1636, the taxes and public levies made in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, have been prodigiouſly grea- 
ter than at any time heretofore; and yet the ſaid 
kingdoms have increaſed in their wealth and ſtrength 
for "theſe laſt forty 5 as ſhall Enie be 
ſhewn. 

It is ſaid that the King of France, at preſent doth 
levy the fifth part of his peoples wealth; and yet 
great oſtentation is made of the preſent riches and 
ſtrength of that kingdom. Now great care muſt be 
had in diſtinguiſhiag between the wealth of the peo- 
ple, and that of an abſolute monarch ; who taketh 

OE from 
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from the people, where, when, and in what pro- 
portion he pleaſeth. Moreover, the ſubjects of two 
monarchs may be equally rich, and yet one monarch 
may be double as rich as the other; viz. if one take 
the tenth part of the peoples ſubſtance to his own 
diſpoſe, and the other but the twentieth, nay the 
monarch of a poorer people, may appear more ſplen- 
did and glorious, than that of a richer : which per- 
haps may be ſomewhat the caſe of France, as hereaf- 
ter ſhall be examined. As an inſtance and applica- 
tion of what hath been ſaid, I conceive that in Ire- 
land wherein are about twelve hundred thouſand peo- 
ple, and near three hundred thouſand ſmoakes or 
hearths ; it were more tolerable for the people, and 
more profitable for the king, that each head paid two 
ſhillings worth of flax, than that each ſmoak ſhould 
pay two ſhillings, in e ; and that for the following 
reaſons. 
I. Ireland being ak FEES? and land, and 
cattle being very cheap; there being every where 
ſtore of fiſn and fowl; the ground yielding excellent 
roots (and particularly that bread- like root potatoes) 
and withal they being able to perform their husban— 
dry, with ſuch harneſs and tackling, as each man 
can make with his own hands; and living in ſuch 
houſes as almoſt every man can build; and every 
houſe- wife being a ſpinner and dyer of wobl and yarn, 
they can live and ſubſiſt after their preſent faſhion, 
without the uſe of gold or ſilver money; and can 
ſupply themſelves with the neceſſaries above-named, 
without Jabouring two hours per diem now it hath 
been found, that by reaſon of inſolvencies ariſing, 
rather from the uſefulneſs than want of money among 
theſe poor people ; that from three hundred thouſand 
hearths, which ſhould have yielded thirty thouſand 
pound per annum; not fifteen thouſand pound of mo- 


ney | 
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ney could be levied ; whereas it is eaſily imagined, 
that four or five people dwelling in that cottage, 
which hath but one ſmoak ; could eaſily have plant- 
ed a ground- plot of about forty feet ſquare with flax; 
or the fiftieth part of an acre ; for ſo much ground 
will bear eight or ten ſhillings worth of that commo- 
dity; and the rent of ſo much ground, in few places 
amounts to a penny per annum, nor is there any {kill 
requiſite to this practice, wherewith the country is 
not already familiar. Now as for a market for the 
flax; there is imported into Holland it ſelf, over and 
above what that country produces; as much flax, as 
is there ſold for between eight ſcore and two hundred 
thouſand pound; and into England and Ireland is 
imported as much linen cloth made of flax, and there 
ſpent, as is worth above one half million of money. 
As ſhall hereafter be ſhewn, _ 

W herefore having ſhewn, that ſilver money is uſe- 
leſs to the poor people of Ireland, that half the hearth 
money could not be raiſed by reaſon thereof ; that the 
people are not a fifth part employed; that the people 
and land of Ireland, are competently qualified for 
flax; that one penny worth of land, will produce 
ten ſhillings worth of the ſame; and that there is 
market enough and enough, for above a hundred 
thouſand pounds worth; 1 conceive. my propoſition | 
ſufficienty-proved ; at leaſt to ſet forwards and pro- 
mote a, practice, which both the preſent law and in- 
tereſt of the country doth: require: eſpecially, ſince 
if all the flax ſo produced: ſhould yield nothing yet, 
there is nothing loſt ; the ſame time having been 
worſe ſpent before. Upon the ſame grounds, tha 
like tax of two ſhillings per head, may be raiſed with 
the like advantage upon the people of England; 
which will amount to ſix hundred thouſand paund per 
annum; to be paid i in flax, manufactured, into all the 

R 3 ſorts 
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ſorts of linens, threads, tapes, and laces ; which we 
now receive from France, Flanders, Holland, and Ger- 


many; the value whereof doth far exceed the ſum 


laſt mentioned, as hath W by the examination 
of particulars. 

It is obſerved by elothiers, and others, who em- 
ploy great numbers of poor people, that when corn 
is extremely plentiful, that the labour of the poor is 
proportionably dear: and ſcarce to be had at all (ſo 
licentious are they who labour only to eat, or rather 
to drink.) Wherefore when ſo many acres ſown 
with corn, as do uſually produce a ſufficient ſtore 
for the nation, ſhall produce perhaps double to what 
is expected or neceſſary ; it ſeems not unreaſonable 
that this common blefling of God, - ſhould be ap- 
plied, to the common good of all people, repreſented 
by their ſovereign ; much rather than the ſame ſhould. 
be abuſed, by the vile and brutiſh part' of-mankind, 
to the prejudice of the common- wealth: and conſe- 
quently, that ſuch ſurpluſage of corn, ſhould be ſent 
to public ſtore-houſes'; from thence to be EI] of, 
to the beſt advantage of the public. 

Now if the corn ſpent in England, at five ſhillings 
per buſhel'wheat, and two ſhillings fix pence barley, 
be worth ten millions communibus. annis ; it follows 
that in years of great plenty, when the ſaid grains 
are one third part cheaper; that a vaſt advantage 
might accrue to the common-wealth, which now is 
ſpent in overfeeding of the people, in quantity or 


quality; and ſo indiſpoing them to e uſual la- 


bour. 

. The like may be ald of kk, 8 ad pep- 
per; which cuſtom hath now made neceſſary to all 
ſorts of people; and which the over-planting of 
them, hath: i made We cheap: I. ſay it is not 

| aud 
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abſurd, that the public ſhould be 2 by _ 
| extraordinary plenty. 
- hat an exciſe ſhould be laid upon currants alſo, 
is not unreaſonable ;z not only for this, but for other 
reaſons alſo. 
The way of the preſent militia or trained-bands, is 
a pentle tax upon the country ; becauſe it is only a 
few days labour, in the year, of a few men in reſpect 
of the whole; ; uſing their owN goods, that is their 
own arms. Now if there be three millions of males 
in England, there be above two hundred thouſand of 
"them, who are between the age of ſixteen and thirty, 
_ unmarried perſons ; ; and who live by their labour and 
ſervice ; for of ſo many or thereabouts, the preſent 
militia conſiſts. 
Now if an hundred and fifty thouſand of theſe, 
were armed, and, trained, as foot ; and fifty thouſand 
as horſe; ( horſe being of ſpecial advantage in iſlands) 
the ſaid forces at land, with thirty thouſand men at 
ſea; would by Gods ordinary bleſſing, defend this 
nation, being an iſland, againſt any force in view: 
but the charge of arming, diſciplining, and rendez- 
vouſing all theſe men, twice, or thrice a year; 
would be 2 very, gentle tax, levied by the people 
themſelves, and paid to themſelves. Moreover if out 
of the ſaid number one third part were ſelected, of 
ſuch as are more than ordinarily fit and diſpoſed for 
war, and to be exerciſed, and rendezvoufed fourteen 
or fifteen times per annum; the charge thereof being 
but a fortnights pay in the year, would be alſo a very 
gentle „ 
| Laſtly, if out of this laſt mentioned au e one 
third again ſhould be ſelected, making about ſixteen 
: 4 foot, and near hx thouſand horſe, to 1171 
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ing the latter ſix weeks pay per annum; would not 
coſt above one hundred and twenty thouland pound 
per annum; which I take to be an eaſy burthen, for 
ſo great a bew 

Foraſmuch as the preſent navy of England requires 
thirty ſix thouſand men to man it; and for that the 
Engliſh trade of ſhipping, requires about forty eight 
thouſand men, to manage it alſo ; it follows, that to 
perform both well, there ought to be about ſeventy 
two thouſand men, (and nat eighty four thouſand) 
competently qualified for theſe ſervices ; for want 
whecof we ſee, that it is a long while, before a 
Yap a navy can be manned ; which till it be, is of no 

Tull uſe, but lies at charge. And we ſee like- 

2 upon theſe occaſions, that merchants are put to 

588 ſtraights, and inconveniences; and do pay 
c ceſſive rates for the carrying on their trade. Now 
if twenty four thouſand able bodied tradeſmen, were 
by fix chouſand of them per annum, brought up and 
fitted for ſea-ſervice ; mand for their encouragement 
allowed 208. per annum for every year they had been 
at ſea, even when they ſtay at home, not exceeding 
61. for thoſe, who have ſerved fix years or upward ; 
it follows, that about 720001. at the medium of 31. 

er man, would ſalariate the whole number of twenty 
5 thouſand ; and ſo, foraſmuch as half the ſeamen, 
which manage the merchants trade, are ſuppoſed to 


be always in harbour, and are about twenty four 


thouſand men, with the ſaid half together of the 
auxiliaries laſt mentioned, would upon all emergen- 


cies, man out the whole royal navy with thirty fix. 
thouſand, and leaving to the merchants twelve thou- 
Land of the abler auxiliaries, to perform their buſineſs | 


in harbour, till others come home from ſea; and 
thus thirty ſix chouſand, twenty four thouſand, and 
twelye thouſand, make the ſeventy. two thouſand 
above- 
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above-mentioned : I ſay that more than this ſum of 
720001. is fruitleſly ſpent, and over paid by the 
merchants, whenſoever a great fleet is to be fitted 
out. Now thoſe whom I call auxiliary ſeamen, are 
ſuch as have another trade beſides, wherewith to 
maintain themſelves, when they are not employed at 
ſea; and the charge of maintaining them, though 
720001. per annum, I take to be little or nothing, for 
the reaſons above - mentioned, and conſequently an 
eaſy tax to the people, becauſe levied by, and paid 
to themſelves. 

As we propoundeq that Ireland ſhould be taxed 
with flax, and England by linnen, and other manu- 
facture of the ſame; I conceive that Scotland alſo 
might be taxed as much, to be paid in herrings, as 
Ireland in flax: now the three taxes, viz. of flax, 
linnen, and herrings, and the maintenance of the 
triple militia, and of the auxiliary ſeamen above- 
mentioned, do all five of them together, amount to 
one million of money, the raiſing whereof is not a 
million ſpent, but gain, unto the common-wealth, 
unleſs it can be made appear, that by reaſon of all, 
or any of them, the exportation of woollen manu- 
factures, lead and tin, are jeſſened; or of ſuch com- 
modities, as our own Eaſt and Weſt-India trade do 
| produce, foraſmuch as I conceive, that the exporta- 
tion of theſe laſt mentioned commodities, is the 
Touch-ſtone whereby the wealth of Englend is 
tried, and the Pulſe whereby the health of the king- 
dom may be diſ.erned, 
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That France cannot by reaſon of natural, and perpetual 
impediments, be more power ful at ſea, than the Eng- 
sb, or F now are, or OY ä 


O WER at ſea conſiſts chiefly of men, able to 
fight at ſea, and that in ſuch ſhipping, as is moſt 
proper for the ſeas wherein they ſerve ; and thoſe are 
in theſe northern ſeas, ſhips from between three hun- 
dred to one thouſand three, hundred tuns ; and of 
thoſe ſuch as draw much water, and have a deep 
Jatch in the ſea, in order to keep a good wind, and 
not to fall to Jeeward, a matter of vaſt advantage i in 
ſea ſervice :' wherefore it is to be examined, 1. Whe- 
ther the king of France, hath ports in. the northern 
ſeas (where he hath moſt occaſion for his fleets of 
war, in any conteſt with England) able to receive 
the veſſels above-mentioned, in all weathers, both in 
winter and ſummer ſeaſon. For if the king of 
France, would bring to fea an equal number of 
fighting men, with the Engliſh and Hollanders, in 
ſmall floaty leeward veſſels, he would certainly be of 
the weaker ſide, For a veſſel of one thouſand tuns 
manned with five hundred men, fighting with five 
veſſels of two hundred tuns, each manned with 'one 
hundred men apiece, ſhall in common reaſon have 
the better offenſively, and defenſively ; foraſmuch as 
the great ſhip can carry ſuch ordnance, as can reach 
the ſmall ones at a far greater diſtance, than thoſe can 
reach, or at leaſt hurt the other, and can batter, and 
| fink at a diſtance, when ſmall ones can ſcarce pierce. 
Moreover it is more difficult for men out of a 


ſmall veſſl, to enter a tall ſhip, than for men from 
a higher 
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a higher place, to leap down into a lower; nor is 
ſmall ſhot ſo effectual upon a tall ſhip, as vice verſa. 

And as for veſſels: drawing much water, and con- 
ſequently keeping a good wind, they can take or 
leave leeward veſſels, at pleaſure, and ſecure them- 
ſelves from being boarded by them: moreover the 
windward ſhip has a fairer mark at a leeward ſhip, 
than vice verſa; and can place her ſhot upon ſuch 
parts of the leeward veſſel, as upon the next tack 
will be under water. 

Now then the king of . having: no ports 
able to receive large windward veſſels, between Dun- 
kirk and Uſhant, what other ſhips he can bring into 
thoſe ſeas, will not be conſiderable. As for the wide 
ocean, which his harbours of Breſt, and Charente, 
do look into; it affordeth him no advantage upon an 
enemy; there being ſo great a latitude of engaging 
or not, eren when the e are in 5 of each 
other. 

Wherefore, dba the king of F rance were im- 
menſely rich, and could build what ſhips he pleaſed, 
both for number, and quality ; yet if he have not 
ports to receive, and ſhelter, that ſort and ſize of 
ſhipping, which is fit for his purpoſe ; the ſaid riches 
will in this caſe be fruitleſs, and a mere expence. 
without any return, or profit. Some will ſay that 
other nations cannot build ſo good ſhips as the Eng- 
liſh, .I do indeed hope they cannot; but | becauſe it 
ſeems too poſſible, that they may ſooner or later, by 
practice and experience; 1 ſhall not make uſe of that 
argument, having bound my ſelf to ſhew, that the 
impediments of France, (as to this purpoſe) are na- 
tural, and perpetual. Ships and guns do not fight of 
themſelves, but men who act and manage them; 
v herefore it is more material to ſnew; that the king 
of F rance,, neither hath,” nor can have men ſuffi- 
cient, 
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cient, to man a fleet, of equal ſtrength to that of the 
king of England, viz. 

1 he king of England's navy, conſiſts of about 
ſeventy thouſand tuns of ſhipping, which requires 
chirty ſix thouſand men to man it; theſe men being 
ſuppoſed to be divided into eight parts, I conceive 
that one eighth part, muſt be perſons of great experi- 
ence, and reputation, in ſea ſervice : another eighth 
part muſt be ſuch as have. uſed the ſea ſeven years 
and upwards; half of them, or four eighth parts 
more, muſt be ſuch as have - uſed the ſea above a 
twelvemonth, viz. two, three, four, five, or fix 
years, allowing but one quarter of the whole com- 
plements, to be ſuch as never were at ſea at all, or 
at moſt but one voyage, or upon one expedition; ſo 
that at a medium I reckon, that the whole fleet muſt 
be men of three or four years growth, one with 

another. Fournier, a late judicious writer, making 

it his buſineſs to perſuade the world, how conſide- 
rable the king of France was, or might be at ſea, 

in the ninety ſecond and ninety third pages of his 
FHydrography, ſaith, that there was one place in Bri- 
any, which had furniſhed the king with one thou- 
ſand four hundred ſeamen, and that perhaps the 
whole ſea-coaſt of France, might have furniſhed him 
with fifteen times as many: now ſuppoſing his whole 
allegation were true, yet the ſaid number amounts 
but to twenty one thouſand ;,.all which, if the whole 
trade of ſhipping in France were quite and clean 
abandoned, would not by above a third, man out a. 
fleet equivalent, to that of the king of England: and 
if the trade were but barely kept alive, there would 
not be one third part men ; enough, to man che ſaid 
beet. 

But if the ſhipping onde af, Fi rance, Ne not above 
2 quarter as great as that of England, and that one 

third, 
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third part of the ſame, namely the fiſhing trade to 
the banks of Newfoundland, is not peculiar, nor fixt 
to the French ; then [I ſay that if the king of Eng- 
land (having power to preſs men) cannot under two 
or three months time man his fleet ; than the king of 
France, with leſs than a quarter of the ſame help, 
can never do it at all; for in France (as ſhall elſe- 
where be ſhewn) there are not above one hundred and 
fifty thouſand tun of trading veſſels, and conſequently 
not above fifteen thouſand ſeamen, reckoning a man 
to every ten tun. As it has been ſhewn that the king 
of France, cannot at preſent man ſuch a fleet, as is 
above deſcribed, we come next to ſhew that he never 
can, being under natural, and perpetual impediments : 
viz, 1. If there be but fifteen thouſand ſeamen in all 
France, to manage its trade, it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that the ſaid trade ſhould be extinguiſhed, nor that it 
ſhould ſpare above five of the ſaid fifteen thouſand 
towards manning the fleet which requires thirty hve 
thouſand. 

Now the deficient thirty thouſand muſt be ſupplied, 
one of theſe four ways, either, firſt by taking in 
landmen, of which ſort there muſt not be above ten 
thouſand, ſince the ſeamen will never be contented, 
without being the major part, nor do they heartily | 
wiſh well to landmen at all, or rejoice even at thoſe 
ſucceſſes, of which the landmen can claim any ſhare ; 
thinking it hard that themſelves, who are bred to 
miſerable, painful, and dangerous employments, 
( and yet profitable to the commonwealth) mould at a 
time when booty and purchaſe is to be gotten, be 
clogs ged or hindered by any conjunction with land- 
men, or forced to admit thoſe to an equal ſhare-with 
themſelves. 2. The ſeamen which we ſuppoſe 
twenty thouſand, muſt be had, that is hired from 
other nations, which cannot be without tempting 
them 
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them with ſo much wages, as exceeds what is given 
by merchants, and withal to counterpoiſe. the danger 
of being hanged by their own prince, and allowed no 
quarter if they are taken ; the trouble of conyeying 
themſelves away, when reſtraints and prohibitions are 
upon them ; and alſo the infamy of having been 
apoſtates, to their own country and cauſe : I ſay their 
wages muſt be more than double, to what their own 
prince gives them, and their aſſurance muſt be very 
great, that they ſhall not be at long run abuſed or 
Mighted by thoſe who employed them; (as hating the 
trai:or, although they love the treaſon.) I ſay more 
over, that thoſe who will be thus tempted away, 
muſt be of the baſeſt, and lewdeſt ſort of ſeamen, 
and ſuch as have not enough of honour and conſci- 
ence, to qualify them for any truſt, or gallant per- 
formance. 3. Another way to increaſe ſeamen, is to 
put great numbers of landmen upon ſhips of war, in 
order to their being ſeamen ; but this courſe cannot 
be effectual, not only for the above-mentioned anti- 
pathy, between landmen and ſeamen; but alſo, be- 
_ cauſe it is ſeen, that men at ſea do not apply them- 
ſelves to labour and practice, without more neceſſity 
than happens in over-manned ſhipping. For where 
there are fifty men in a veſſel, that ten can ſuffici- 


ently navigate, the ſupernumerary forty will improve 


little; but where there ſhall be of ten but one or 
two ſupernumeraries, there neceſſity will often call 
upon every man to ſet his hand to the work, Which 
muſt be well done at the peril of their own lives. 
Moreover, ſeamen ſhifting veſſels almoſt every ſix or 
twelve months, do ſometimes ſail in ſmall barks, 
ſometimes in middling ſhips, and ſometimes in great 
veſſels of defence; ſometimes in lighters, ſometimcs 
in hoys, ſometimes in ketches, ſometimes in three- 
maſted ſhips, ſometimes they go to the ſouthward, 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes to the northward, ſometimes they coaſt, 
ſometimes they croſs the ocean ; by all which variety 
of ſervice, they do in time pe themſelves, in 
every part, and circumſtance of their faculty: 
whereas thoſe who go out for a ſummer, in a man of 
war, have not that variety of practice, nor a direct 
neceſſity of doing any thing at all. | 
Beſides, it is three or four years at a medium, 
wherein a ſeaman muſt be made ; neither can there 
be leſs than three ſeamen, to make a fourth of a 
landman : conſequently the fifteen thouſand ſeamen 
of France, can increaſe but five thouſand ſeamen in 
three or four years, and unleſs their trade ſhould 
increaſe with their ſeamen in proportion, the king 
muſt be forced to bear the charge of this improve- 
ment, out of the public ſtock, which is intolerable. 
So as the queſtion which now remains, is, whether 
the ſhipping trade of France is like to increaſe ? 
Upon which account it is to be confidered, 1. That 
France is ſufficiently ſtored with all kind of neceſſa- 
ries within itſelf; as with corn, cattle, wine, ſalt, 
linnen-cloth, paper, ſilk, fruits, &c. So as they 
need little ſhipping, to import more commodities of 
weight or bulk ; neither is there any thing of bulk 
exported out of France, but wines and ſalt; the 
weight whereof is under one hundred thouſand tun 
per annum, yielding not employment to above twenty 
five thouſand tun of ſhipping, and theſe are for the 
moſt part Dutch and Engliſh, who are not only 
already in poſſeſſion of the ſaid trade, but alſo are 
better fitted to maintain it, than the French are, or 
perhaps ever can be: and that for the following 
reaſons, (viz.) 1. Becauſe the French cannot vitual 
ſo cheap as the Engliſh and Dutch, nor fail with ſo 
few hands. 2. The French for want of good coaſts 
and harbours, cannot keep their ſhips in port, under 
double 
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double the charge that the Engliſh and Hollanders 
can. 3. By reaſon of paucity, and diſtance of their 
ports one from another, their ſeamen and tradeſmen 
relating to ſhipping, cannot correſpond with, and 
aſſiſt one another ſo eaſily, cheaply, and advantage- 
ouſly, as in other places. Wherefore if their ſhip- 
ping trade is not likely to increaſe within themſelves, 
and much leſs to increaſe, by their beating out the 
Engliſh and Hollanders from being the carriers of the 
50 it follows, that their ſeamen will not be in- 
creaſed by the increaſe of their ſaid trade : where- 
fore, and for that they are not like to be increaſed 
by any of the ſeveral ways above ſpecified, and for 
that their ports are not fit to receive ſhips of burthen 
and quality, fit for that purpoſe; and that by reaſon 
of the leſs fitneſs of their ports, than that of their 
neighbours ; I conceive that what was propounded, 
hath been competently proved, 

The aforenamed Fournier in the ninety ſecond 
and ninety third pages of his Hydrography, hath 
laboured to prove the contrary of all this, unto 
which I refer the reader : not thinking his arguments 
of any weight at all in the preſent caſe. Nor indeed 
doth he make his compariſons with the Engliſh or 

Hollanders, but with the Spaniards, who, nor the 
| Grand Seignior, (the latter of whom hath greater 
advantages, to be powerful at ſea, than the king of 
France) could ever attain to any illuſtrious greatneſs 
in naval power: having often attempted, but never 
ſucceeded in the ſame. 

Nor is it eaſy to believe, that the king of England 
ſhould for ſo many years, have continued his title to 
the ſovereignty of the narrow ſeas, againſt his neigh- 
bours (ambitious enough to have gotten it from him) 
had not their impediments been. natural, and perpe- 

tual 
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tual, and ſuch as we ſay, do obſtruct the king of 
France. 


. 


That the people and territories of the king of England, 


are naturally near as conſiderable for wealth and 


ſtrengtb, as thoſe of France. 


Ts author of the ſtate of England, among 
| the many uſeful truths, and obſervations he 
hath ſet down ; delivers the proportion, between the 
territories of England and France, to be as thirty to 
eighty two ; the which if it be true, then England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with the iflands unto them 
belonging, will, taken all together, be near as big 


as France, Tho' I ought to take all advantages for 


proving the paradox in hand ; yet I had rather grant 
that England, Scotland, and Ireland, with the iſlands 
before-mentioned ; together with the planted parts 


of Newfoundland, New-England, New-Netherland, 


Virginia, Mary-land, Carolina, Jamaica, Bermudas, 
Barbadoes, and all the reſt of the Caribbee iſlands, 
with what the king hath in Aſia and Africa, do not 
contain ſo much territory as France, and what 
planted land the king of France hath alſo in America, 
And if any man will be heterodox in behalf of the 
French intereſt; I would be contented againſt my 
knowledge and judgment, to allow the king of 
France's territories, to be a ſeventh, ſixth, or even a 
fifth greater than thoſe of the king of England; 
believing that both princes have more land than they 
do employ to its utmoſt uſe. SR 

And here I beg leave, (among the ſeveral matters 
which I intend for ſerious) to interpoſe a jocular, and 
perhaps ridiculous. digreſſion, and which L[ indeed 
S deſire 
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deſire men to look upon, rather as a dream or ref- 
very, than a rational propoſition ; the which is, that 
if all the moveables and people of Ireland, and of 
the highlands of Scotland, were tranſported into.the 
reſt of Great Britain ; that then the king and his 


ſubjects would thereby become more rich and ftirong, 


both offenſively and defenfively, than now they are. 
Tis true, I have heard many. wife men fay, when 
they were bewailing the vaſt loſſes of the Engliſh, 
in preventing and ſuppreſſing rebellions in Ireland, 
and conſidering how little profit hath returned, either 
to the king or ſubjects of England, for their five 
hundred years doing and ſuffering in that country ; 
I ſay, I have heard wife men (in ſuch their melan- 
cholies) wiſh, that (the people of Ireland being 
ſaved) iſland were ſunk under water: now it trou- 
bles me, that the diſtemper of my own mind in this 
point, carries me to dream, that the benefit of thoſe 
wiſhes, may practically be obtained, without finking 
that vaſt mountainous ifland under water, which J 
take to be fomewhat difficult ; for although Dutch 
engineers may drain its bogs ; yet I know no artiſts 
that could fink its mountains. If ingenious and 


learned men (among whom TI reckon Sir Tho. More, 


and Des Cartes) have difputed, that we who think 
our felves awake, are, or may be really in a dream; 


and ſince the greateſt abſurdities of dreams, are but a 


prepoſterous and tumultuary contexture of realities, 
J will crave the umbrage of theſe great men laft 
named, to ſay ſomething for this wild conception, 
with ſubmiſſion to the better judgment of all thoſe 
that can prove themſelves awake. | 

If there were but one man living in England, 
tben the benefit of the whole territory, could be but 
the livelihood of that one man: but if another man 
were added, the rent or benefit of the ſame would 


be 
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be double, if three, triple; and ſo forward until ſo 
many men were planted in it, as the whole territory 
could afford food unto : for if a man would know, 
what any land is worth, the true and natural queſtion 
muſt be, how many men will it feed ? how many 
men are there to be fed? but to ſpeak more practi- 
cally, land of the ſame quantity and quality in Eng- 


land, is generally worth four or five times as much 
as in Ireland; and but one quarter, or third of what 


it is worth in Holland ; becauſe England is four or 
five times better peopled than Ireland, and but a 
quarter ſo well as Holland. And moreover, where 
the rent of land is advanced by reaſon of multitude 
of people ; there the number of years purchaſe, for 
which the inheritance may be ſold, is alſo advanced, 
though perhaps not in the very ſame proportion ; for 
208. per annum in Ireland, may be worth but 81. and 


in England where titles are very ſure, above 201. in 


Holland above 3o]1. 

I ſuppoſe, that in Ireland and the Highlands in 
Scotland, there may be about one million and eight 
hundred thouſand people, or about a fifth part of 
what is in all the three kingdoms : wherefore the firſt 
queſtion will be, whether England, Wales, and the 
Low-lands of Scotland, cannot afford food, (that is 


to ſay) corn, fiſh, fleſh, and fowl, to a fifth part 


more people, than are at the preſent planted upon it, 
with the ſame labour that the ſaid fifth part do now 
take where they are ? for if ſo, then what is pro- 
pounded is naturally poſſible, 2. It is to be enquired, 
what the value of the immovables (which upon ſuch 
removal muſt be left behind) are worth ? for if they 
be worth leſs, than the advancement of the price of 
land in England will amount unto ; then the propoſal 
is to be conſidered. 3. If the relict lands and the 
immovables left behind upon them, may be ſold for 
8 2 money; 
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money; or if no other nation ſhall dare meddfe 
with them, without paying well for them; and if the 
nation che ſhall be admitted, ſhall be leſs able to 
prejudice and annoy the tranſplantees into England 
than before; then I conceive that the whole propoſal 
will be a pleaſant and a profitable dream indeed. 

As to the firſt point, whether England, and the 
low-Iands of Scotland, can maintain a fifth part 
more people than they now do (that 1s to ſay) nine 
millions of ſouls in all ? for anſwer thereunto, I firſt 
ſay, that the ſaid territories of England, and the 
low-land of Scotland, contain about thirty ſix mil- 
lions of acres, that is four acres for every head, man, 
woman, and child; but the United Provinces do not 
allow above one acre and a half, and England it ſelf 
reſcinding Wales, hath but three acres to every head, 
according to the preſent ſtate of tillage and huſban- 
dry. Now if we confider that England have but 
three acres to a head as aforeſaid, doth ſo abound in 
victuals, as that it maketh Jaws againſt the importa- 
tion of cattle, fleſh, and fiſh from abroad; and that 
the draining of fens, improving of foreſts, incloſing 
of common, ſowing of St. Foyne and clovergraſs, 
be grumblad againſt by landlords, as the way to 
depreſs the price of victuals; then it plainly follows, 
that leſs than three acres improved as it may be, will 
ſerve the turn, and conſequently that four will ſuffice 
abundantly, I could here ſet down the very number 
of acres, that would bear bread and drink, corn, 
together with fleſh, butter, and cheeſe, ſufficient to 
victval nine millions of perſons, as they are victualled 
in ſhips, and regular families; but ſhall only. ſay in 
general; that twelve millions of acres, viz. one third 
of thirty ſix millions, will do it, ſuppoſing that roots, 


truits, fowl, and fiſn, and the ordinary n of lead, 
tin, 
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tin, iron-mines, and woods, would piece up any 
defect, that may be feared, 
As to the ſecond, I ſay, that the land and houſing 
in Ireland, and the high-lands of Scotland, at the 
preſent market rates, are not worth thirteen millions 
of money; nor would the actual charge of making 
the tranſplantation propoſed, amount to four millions 
more : ſo then the queſtion will be, whether the 
benefit expected from this tranſplantation, will ex- 
cecd ſeventeen millions? 

To which I f:y, that the advantage will probably 
ebe near four times the laſt mentioned ſum, or about 
ſixty nine millions, three hundred thouſand pounds. 
For if the rent of all England and Wales, and the 
low-lands of Scotland, be about nine millions per 
annum; and if the fifth Hart of the people be ſuper- 
added, unto the preſent inhabitants of thoſe countries; 
then the rent will amount unto ten millions 80001. 
and the number of years purchaſe, will riſe from 
ſeventeen and a half, to a fifth part more, which is 
twenty one, So as the land which is now worth but 
nine millions per annum, at ſeventeen and a half years 
purchaſe, making 157 millions and a half, will then 
be worth ten millions eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
at twenty one years Purchaſe ; viz. two hundred 
twenty fix millions, and eight hundred thouſand 
pounds, that is ſixty nine millions, and three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds more than it was before. 

And if any prince willing to inlarge his territories, 
will give any thing more than fix and a half millions 

or half the preſent value of the ſaid relinquiſhed 
land, which are eſtimated: to be worth thirteen mil- 
lions; then the whole profit, will be above ſeventy 
five millions, and eight hundred 6001. or above four 
times the loſs, as the ſame was above computed. But 
If any man ſhall object, that it will be dangerous 


83 unto 
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unto England, that Ireland ſhould be in the hands of 
any other nation; I anſwer in ſhort, that that nation, 
whoever ſhall purchaſe it (being divided by means of 
the ſaid purchaſe,) ſhall not be more able to annoy 
England, than now in its united condition. Nor is 
Ireland nearer England, than France and Flanders. 
Now if any man ſha]l defire a more clear expla- 
nation, how, and by what means, the rents of lands 
ſhall riſe by this cloſer cohabitation of people above 
deſcribed ; I anſwer, that the advantage will ariſe in 
tranſplanting about eighteen hundred thouſand people, 
from the poor and miſerable trade of huſbandry, to 
more beneficial handicrafts : for when the ſuperaddi- 
tion is made, a very little addition of huſbandry to 
the ſame lands will produce a fifth part more of food, 
and conſequently the additional hands, earning but 
40s. per annum (as they may very well do, nay to 
81. per annum) at ſome other trade; the ſuperlucra- 
tion will be above three millions and ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds per annum, which at twenty years 
purchaſe is ſeventy millions. Moreover, as the inha- 
bitants of cities and towns, ſpend mare commodities, 
and make greater conſumptions, than thoſe who live 
in wild thin peopled countries; ſo when England 
ſhall be thicker peopled, in the manner before de- 
ſcribed, the very ſame people ſhall then ſpend more, 
than when they lived more ſordidly and inurbanely, 
and further aſunder, and more out of the ſight, ob- 
ſervation, and emulation of each other ; every man 
defiring to put on better apparel when he appears in 
company, than when he has no- occaſion to be ſeen. 
I further add, that the charge of the government, 
civil, military, and eccleſiaſtical, would be more 
cheap, ſafe, and effectual in this condition of cloſer 
co-habitation than otherwiſe z as not only reaſon, but 
the 
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the example of the United provinces doth demon- 
ſtrate. | 

But to let this whole digreflion paſs for a mere 
dream, I ſuppoſe *twill ſerve to prove, that in caſe 
the king of England's territories, ſhould be a litile 
leſs than thoſe of the king of France, that foraſmuch 
as-neither of them are overpeopled, that the difference 


is not material to the queſtion in hand; wherefore 
ſuppoſing the king of France's advantages, to be 


little or nothing 1n this point of territory ; we come 
next to examine and compare the number of ſubjects 
which each of theſe monarchs doth govern. 


The book called the ſtate of France, maketh that 
kingdom to conſiſt of twenty ſeven thouſand pariſhes ; 


and another book written by a ſubſtantial author, 


who profeſſedly inquires into the ſtate of the church 


and church-men of France, ſets it down as an extra- 


ordinary cafe, that a pariſh in France ſhould have ſix 
hundred ſouls ; wherefore I ſuppoſe that the ſaid 


author ( who hath ſo well examined the matter) is not 


of opinion that every pariſh, one with another, hath 


above five hundred ; by which reckoning the whole 


people of France, are about thirteen millions and a 
half; now the people of England, Scotland, and 


Ireland, with the iſlands adjoining, by computation 


from the numbers of pariſhes; which commonly 


have more people in proteſtant churches, than in 
popiſh countries; as alſo from the hearth- money, 


pole- money, and t do amount to about nine 


millions and an half. 
There are in New-England, about ſixteen thou- 
ſand men muſtered in arms ; about twenty four thou- 


| ſand able to bear arms; and conſequently about ne 
hundred and fifty thouſand in all: and I fee no rea- 


ſon why in all this and the other plantations of Aſia, 


Africa, and America, there ſhould not be half a 
— million 
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million in all. But this laſt I leave to every mans 
conjecture; and conſequently, J ſuppoſe, that the 
king of England hith about ten millions of ſubjects, 
1 dis terrarum orbis; and the king of France about 
thirteen and an half as aforeſaid. 

Although it be very material to know the number 
of ſubjects belonging to each prince, yet when the 
queſtion is concerning their wealth and ſtrength ; it 
is alſo material to examine, how many of them do 
get more than they ſpend, and how many leſs. 

In order whereunto it is to be conſidered, that in 
the king of England's dominions, there are not 
twenty thouſand church- men; but in France, as the 
afore- mentioned author of theirs doth aver, (who ſets 
down the particular number of, each religious order) 
there are about two hundred and ſeventy thouſand ; 
viz. two hundred and fifty thouſand more than we 
think are neceflary, (that is to ſay) two hundred and 
fiſty thouſand withdrawn out of the world. Now 
the ſaid number of adult and able bodied perſons, 
are equivalent to about donble the ſame number, of 
the promiſcuous maſs of mankind. And the ſame 
author ſays, that the ſame religious perſons, do ſpend 
one with another about 18d. per diem, which 1s triple 
even to what a labouring man requires. 

Wherefore the ſaid two hundred and fifty thouſand 
church-men (living as they do) makes the king of 
France's thirteen millions and a half, to be leſs than 
thirteen : now if ten men can defend themſelves as 
well in iſlands, as thirteen can upon the continent; 
then the ſaid ten being not concerned to increaſe 
their territory by the invaſion of others, are as effec- 
tua as the thirteen in point of ſtrength alſo ; where- 
fore that there are more ſuperlucrators in the Engliſh, 
than the French dominions, we ſay as followeth. _ 

There 
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There be in England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
kings other territories above forty thouſand ſeamen ; 
in France not above a quarter ſo many ; but one ſea- 
man earneth as much as three common huſbandmen ; 
wherefore this difference in ſeamen, addeth to the 
account of the king of England's ſubjects, and is an 
advantage equivalent to ſixty thouſand husbandmen, 

There are in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
all other the king of England's territories fix hundred 
thouſand tun of ſhipping, worth about four millions 
and an half of money; and the annual charge of 
maintaining the ſhipping of England, by new build- 
ings and reparations, is about one third part of the 
ſame ſum ; which 1s the wages of one hundred and 
fifty thouſand husbandmen, but is not the wages of 
above one third part of ſo many artiſans as are em- 
ployed, upon ſhipping of all ſorts, viz. ſhipwrights, 

calkers, Joiners, carvers, painters, block-makers, 
rope-makers, maſt-makers, ſmiths of ſeveral ſorts ; 
flag-makers, compaſs-makers, ' brewers, bakers, and 
all other ſort of viQtuallers ; all forts of tradeſmen 
relating to guns and gunners ſtores, Wherefore 
there being four times more of thefe artizans in 
England, &c. than in France; they further add to 
the account of the king. of England's ſubjeQs, the | 
equivalent of eighty thouſand husbandmen more. 

The ſea-line of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and the adjacent iſlands, is about three thouſand 
eight hundred miles ; according to which length, and 
the whole content of acres, the ſaid land would be an 
oblong, or parallelogram figure of three thouſand 
eight hundred miles long, and about twenty four 
miles broad; and conſequently, every part of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland is, one with another, but 
twelve miles from the ſea : whereas France, con- 
raining but about one thouſand miles of ſea-line, is 


by 
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by the like method or computation, about ſixty five 
miles from the ſea fide ; and conſidering the paucity | 
of ports, in compariſon of what are in the king of 
England's dominions, as good as ſeventy miles diſtant 
from a port: upon which grounds it is clear, that 
England can be ſupplied, with all groſs and bulkey 
commodities of foreign growth and manufacture, at 
far cheaper rates than France can be, viz. at about 
45. per cent. cheaper; the land carriage for the diffe- 
rence of the diſtance between England and France 
from a port, being ſo much or near thereabouts. 
Now to what advantage this conveniency amounteth, 
upon the importation and exportation of bulkey com- 
modities, cannot be leſs than the labour of one million 
of people, &c. meaning by bulkey commodities all 
ſorts of timber, plank, and ſtaves for caſk ; all iron, 
lead, ftones, bricks, and tiles for building ; all corn, 
ſalt, and drinks ; all fleſh and fiſh, and indeed all 
other commodities, wherein the gain and loſs of 4s. 
per cent. is conſiderable; where note that the like 
wines are fold in the inner parts of France for four 
or five pound a tun, which near the ports yield 71, 
Moreover upon this principal, the decay of timber in 
England is no very formidable thing, as the rebuild- 
ing of London, and of the ſhips waſted by the 
Dutch war do clearly manifeſt ; nor can there be any 
want of corn, or other neceſſary proviſions in Eng- 
land, unleſs the weather hath been univerſally unſea- 
ſonable for the growth of the ſame ; which ſeldom or 
never happens; for the ſame cauſes which make 
dearth in one place, do often cauſe plenty in another ; 
wet weather being propitious to highlands, which 
drowneth the low. 

It is obſerved that the poor of F rance, have ge- 
nerally leſs wages than in England ; and yet their 
victuals are generally dearer there; which being ſo, 

there 
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there may be more ſuperlucration in England than i in 
France. 


Laſtly, I offer it to the conſideration of all thoſe, 
who have travelled through England and France; 
whether the plebeians of England (for they conſtitute 


the bulk of any nation) do not ſpend a ſixth part 


more than the plebeians of France? and if fo, it is 
neceſſary that they muſt firſt get it; and conſequently 
that ten millions of the king of England's ſubjects, 
are equivalent to twelve of the king of France's ; 
and upon the whole matter, to the thirteen millions, 
at which the French nation was eſtimated, | 

It will here be objected, that the ſplendor and 
magnificencies of the king of France, appearing 
greater than thoſe of England, that the wealth of 
France mult be proportionably greater, than that of 


England: but that doth not follow, foraſmuch as 


the apparent greatneſs of the king, doth depend 
upon the quota pars of the peoples wealth which he 
levieth from them ; for ſuppoſing of the people to be 


equally rich, if one of the ſovereigns levy a fifth 


part, and another a fifteenth, the one ſeems aQtually 
thrice as rich as the other, whereas potentially, they 
are but equal. 

Having thus diſcourſed of the territory, people, 
ſuperlucration, and defencibleneſs of both domini- 


ons, and in ſome meaſure of their trade, ſo far as 


we had occaſion to mention ſhips, ſhipping, and 
nearneſs to ports; we come next to inlarge a little 


further, upon the trade of each. 


Some have eſtimated, that there are not above 
three hundred millions of people 1 in the whole world. 
Whether that be ſo or no, is not very material to be 
known; but I have fair grounds to conjecture, and 
would be glad to know it more certainly, that there 
are not aboye eighty millions, with whom the Engliſh 


and 
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and Dutch have commerce; no Europeans that J 
know of, trading directly nor indirectly, where they 
do not; ſo as the whole commercial world, or world 
of trade, conſiſteth of about eighty millions of ſouls, 


as aforeſaid, 
And I further eſtimate, that the value of all com- 


modities yearly exchanged amongſt them, doth not 
exceed the value of ſorty five millions: now the 
wealth of every nation, contiſting chiefly, in the 
ſhare which they have in the foreign trade with the 
whole commercial world, rather than in the domeſ- 
tick trade, of ordinary meat, drink, and cloaths, &c. 
which bringing in little gold, filver, jewels, and 
other univerſal wealth ; we are to conſider, whether 
the ſubjects of the king of England, head for head, 
have not a greater ſhare, than thoſe of France. 

To which purpoſe it hath been conſidered, that 
the manufactures of wool, yearly exported out of 
England, into ſeveral parts of the world, viz. All 
ſorts of cloth, ſerges, ſtuffs, cottons, bays, ſays, 
frize, perpetuanas; as alſo ſtockings, caps, rugs, 
&c. Exported out of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, do amount unto five millions per annum. 

The value of lead, tin, and coals, to be five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. 

The value of all cloaths, houſhold-ſtuff, &c. car- 
ried into America, two hundred thouſand pounds. 

The value of filver and gold, taken from the 
Spaniards, ſixty thouſand pounds. 

The value of ſugar, indico, tobacco, cotton, and 
_ cocoa, brought from the ſouthward Parts of America 
ſix hundred thouſand pounds. 

The value of the fiſh, pipe-ſtaves, maſts, bever, 
&c. brought from New-England, and the northern 


parts of America, two hundred thouſand pounds. 
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The value of the wool, butter, hides, tallow, 
beef, herring, pilchers, and ſalmon, exported out of 
Ireland, eight hundred thouſand pounds. 

The value of the coals, ſalt, linnen, yarn, her- 
rings, pilchers, ſalmon, linnen-cloth, , and yarn, 
brought out of Scotland and Ireland, 5000001. 

The value of ſaltpetre, pepper, calicoes, diamonds, 
drugs, and filks, brought out of the Eaſt-Indies, 
above what was ſpent in England ; eight hundred 
thouſand pounds. 

The value of the ſlaves, brought out of Africa, to 
ſerve in our American plantations twenty thouſand 
pounds ; which with the freight of Engliſh ſhipping, 
trading into foreign parts, being above a million and 
an half, makes in all ten millions one hundred and 
eighty thouſand pounds. 

Which computation is ſufficiently juſtified by the 
cuſtoms of the three kingdoms, whoſe intrinſick value 
are though: be near a million per annum, viz, ſix 
hundred th ee, payable to the king; one 
hundred d pounds, for the charges of col- 
lecting, he, % hundred thouſand pounds ſmuggled 
by the merch:.nts, and one hundred thouſand pounds 
gained by the farmers; according to common opinion, 
and mens ſayings : and this agrees alſo with that 
proportion, or part of the whole trade of the world, 

which I have eſtimated the ſubjects of the king of 
Eagland to be poſſeſſed of, viz. of about ten of forty 
five millions, 

But the value of the French commodities, brought 
into England, (notwithſtanding ſome currant eſti- 
mates, ) are not above one million two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds per annum; and the value of all they 
export into all the world beſides, not above three or 
four times as much; which computation alſo agreeth | 


well enough, with the account we have of the 
_ cuſtoms 
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cuſtoms of France; ſo as France not exporting above 
one half the value of what England doth, and for 
that all the commodities of France (except wines, 
brandy, paper, and the firſt patterns and faſhions for 
cloaths, and furniture of which France is the mint) 
are imitable by the Engliſh ; and having withal more 
people than England ; it follows that the people of 
England, &c. have head for head, thrice as much 
foreign trade as the people of France; and about 
two parts of nine of the trade of the whole commer- 
cial world; and about two parts in ſeven of all the 
ſhipping : notwithſtanding all which it is not to be 
denied, that the king and ſome great men of France, 
appear more rich and ſplendid, than thoſe of the like 
quality in England ; all which ariſes rather from the 
nature of their government, than from the intrinſick 
and natural cauſes of wealth and power. | 


CHAP. V. 


That the impediments of Englands greatneſs, are but 


contingent and ee 


H E firſt impediment of Englands greatnefs is, 
that the territories thereunto belonging, are 
too far aſunder, and divided by the ſea into man 
| ſeveral iſlands and countries; and I may ſay, into ſo 
many kingdoms, and ſeveral governments, (viz.) 
there be three diſtinct legiſlative powers in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; the which inſtead of uniting 
together, do often croſs one anothers intereſt ; put- 
ting bars and impediments upon one anothers trades, 
not only as if they were foreigners to each other, 
but ſometimes as enemies. 
2. The iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey, and the 
| iſle of man, are under juriſdictions different from 


thoſe, either of England, Scotland, or Ireland. 
3 The 
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3. The government of New-England (both civil 
and eccleſiaſtical) doth ſo differ from that of his 
Majeſty's other dominions, that *tis hard to ſay what 
may be the conſequence of it. 

And the government of the other plantations, doth 
alſo differ very much from any of the reſt; although 
there be not naturally ſubſtantial reaſons from the 
ſituation, trade, and condition of the people, why 
there ſhould be ſuch differences. 

From all which it comes to paſs, that ſmall divided 
remote governments, being ſeldom able to defend 
themſelves, the burthen of protecting of them all, 
muſt lie upon the chief kingdom England, and ſo all 
the ſmaller kingdoms and dominions, inſtead of 
being additions, are really dimunitions ; but the tame 
is remedied by making two ſuch grand councils, as 
may equally repreſent the whole empire, one to be 
choſen by the king, the other by the people. The 
wealth of a king is threefold, one is the wealth of his 
ſubjects, the ſecond is the quota pars of his ſubjects 
wealth, given him for the public defence, honour, 
and ornament of the people, and to manage fuch 
undertaking for the common good, as no one or a 
few private men, are ſufficient for. 

The third ſort are the guota, of the laſt mention. 
quota pars, which the king may diſpoſe of, as his own 
perſonal inclination and diſcretion ſhall dire& him ; 
without account. Now it is moſt manifeſt, that the 
afore-mentioned diſtances, and differencies of king- 
doms, and juriſdictions, are great impediments to all 
the ſaid ſeveral forts of wealth, as may be ſeen in the 
following particulars. Firſt in caſe of war with fo- 
reign nations, England commonly beareth the whole 
burthen and charge, whereby many in England are 
_ utterly undone, 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, England ſometimes prohibiting the 
commodities of Ireland and Scotland, as of late jt 
did the cattle, fleſh, and fiſh of Ireland ; did not only 
make food, and conſequently labour, dearer in Eng- 
land, but alſo hath forced the people of Ireland, to 
fetch thoſe commodities from France, Holland, and 
other places, which before was ſold them from Eng- 
land, to the great prejudice of both nations. 

Thirdly, it occaſions an unneceſſary trouble, and 
charge, in collecting of cuſtoms, upon commodities 
paſſing between the ſeveral nations, 

Fourthly, it is a damage to our Barbadoes, and 
other American trades, that the goods which might 
paſs thence immediately, to ſeveral parts of the 
world, and to be ſold at moderate rates, muſt firſt 
come into England, end there pay duties, and after- 
wards (if at all) paſs into thoſe countries, whither 
they might have gone immediately. 

Fifthly, the iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey, are 
protected at the charge of England, nevertheleſs the 
labour, and induſtry of that people (which is very 
great) redounds moſt to the profit of the French, 

Sixthly, in New-England, there are vaſt numbers 
of able bodied Engliſhmen, employed chiefly in 
huſbandry, and in the meaneſt part of it, (which is 
breeding of cattle) whereas Ireland would have con- 
tained all thoſe perſons, ana at worſt would have 

afforded them lands on better terms, than they have 
them in America, ' if not ſome other better trade 

withal, than now they can have. 

Seventhly, the inhabitants of the h planta- 
tions, although they do indeed plant commodities, 
which will not grow ſo well in England ; yet graſp- 
ing at more land, than will ſuffice to produce the ſaid 
exotics in a ſufficient quantity to ſerve the whole 

| world, 
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world, they do therein but diſtract, and confounds 
the effect of their own endeavours. 

Eighthly, There is no doubt that the ſame people, 
far and wide diſperſed, muſt ſpend more upon their 
government, and protection, than the ſame living 
compactly, and when they have no occaſion to de- 
pend upon the wind, weather, and all the accidents 
of the ſea. | 

A ſecond impediment to the greatneſs of England, 
is the different underſtanding of ſeveral material 
points, viz, of the King's prerogative, privileges of 
parliament, the obſcure differences between law and 
equity; as alſo between civil and eccleſiaſtical Ju- 
riſdictions; doubts whether the kingdom of England, 
hath powet over the kingdom of Ireland, beſides the 
wonderful parodox that Engliſh-men, lawfully ſent 
to ſuppreſs rebellions in Ireland, ſhould after having 
effected the ſame, (be as it were) disfranchiſed, and 
loſe that intereſt in the legiſlative power, which they 
had in England, and pay cuſtoms as foreigners for all 
they ſpend in Ireland, whether they were ſent, for 
the honour and benefit of England. 

The third impediment is, that Ireland being a 
conquered country, and containing not the tenth 
part as many Iriſh natives, as there are Engliſh in 
both kingdoms, that natural and firm union, is not 

made, between the two peoples, by tranſplantations, 

and proportionable mixture, ſo as there may be but 
a tenth part, of the Iriſh in Ireland, and the ſame 
proportion in England; whereby the neceſſity of 
maintaining an army in Ireland, at the expence of a 
quarter of all the rents of that kingdom may be taken 
away. | 


T The 
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The fourth impediment is, that taxes in England 
are not levied upon the expence, but upon the whole 
eftatez not upon lands, ſtock, and labour, but 
chiefly upon land alone; and that not by an equal, 
and indifferent ſtandard, but the cafual predominancy, 
of parties and factions: and moreover, that theſe 
taxes are not levi-d with the leaſt trouble and charge, 
but let out to farmers, who alſo let them from one 
to another without explicite knowledge of what they 
do; but ſo as in conclufion, the poor people pay 
twice as much as the king receives. 

The fifth impediment is the inequality of ſhires, 
dioceſes, pariſhes, church-livings, and other precinQs, 
as alſo the repreſentation of the people in parliament ; 
all which do hinder the operations of authority in 
the ſame manner, as a wheel irregularly made, and 
excentrically hung; neither moves ſo eaſily, nor per- 
forms its work ſo truly, as if the ſame were duly 
framed and poiſed, 

Sixthly, whether it be an impediment, that the 
power of making war, and raiſing money be not in 
the ſame hand, much may be ſaid; but J leave it to 
thoſe, who may more properly meddle with funda- 
mental laws. 

None of theſe impediments are natural, but did 
ariſe as the irregularity of buildings do, by being 
built, part at one time and part at another; and by 
the changing of the ſtate of things, from what they 
were at the reſpective times, when the practices we 
complain of, were firſt admitted, and perhaps, are 
but the warpings of time, from the b er of ** 
firſt inſtitution. | 

As theſe impediments are contingent, fo they are 
alſo removeable ; for may not the land of ſuperfluous 
territories be fold, and the people with their move- 
ables brought away? May not the Engliſh in the 

American 
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American plantations (who plant tobacco, ſugar, 
&c.) compute what land will; ; ſeyve their turn, and 
then contract their habitations to that proportion, 

aboth for quantity and quality ? as for the people of 

New-England; Lean but wiſh. they were tranſplanted 

into Old-England, or Ireland (according to propo- 

-fals: of their-/own; made within this'twenty years) al- 

_ they were allowed more liberty of allelenge. 
than they allow one another. 

May not the three kingdoms. be united into one; 
and equally-repreſerited in parliament.? Might not 
the ſeveral ſpecies of the King' s ſuhjects, be equally 
mixt in their habitations? Might not the pariſhes, 
and other precincts be better equalized ? Might not 


juriſdictions, -and,pretences . of power, be determined 


and caſcertained? Might not the taxes be equally 
-applotted, and directly applied to their ultimate uſe? 
Might not diſſenters in religion be indulged, they 
paying for a competent force to. xeep the publick 
2 bhumbly venture to ſay, all theſe things 

tmaybevdatie,, if it wan ue ns wed the; foreign 
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CHAP. VI. 


That the power and wealth of E ltd hath increafud 
this laſt forty years. 


T is not much to be doubted, but that the terri- 
| tories under the king's domintons have increaſed ; 
foraſmuch as New-England, Virginia, Barbadoes, 
and Jamaica, Tangier, and Bombay, have ſince 
that time, been either added to his M:jeſty's territo- 
ries, or improved from a deſart condition, to abound 
with people, building, ſhipping, and the production 
of many uſeful commodities. And as for the land 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, as it is not leſs 
in quantity, than it was forty years ſince; ſo it is 
manifeſt that by reaſon of the draining of fens, wa- 
tering of dry grounds, improving of foreſts, and 
commons, making of heathy and barren grounds, to 
bear ſaintfoyne, and clovergraſs; meliorating, and 
multiplying ſeveral forts of fruits, and garden-ſtuff, 
making ſome rivers navigable, &c. I ſay it is ma- 
nifeſt, that the land in its preſent condition, is able 
to bear more proviſion, and commodities, than it was 
forty years ago. 

Secondly, although the people in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, which have extraordinarily pe- 
riſhed by the plague and ſword, within this laſt 
forty years, do amount to about three hundred thou- 
ſand, above what have died in the ordinary way ; 
yet the ordinary increaſe by generation of ten mil- 
lions, which doubles in two hundred years, as hath 
been ſhewn by the obſervators upon the bills of mor- 
tality, may in forty years (which is a fifth part of the 
ſame time) have increaſed one fifth part of the whole 


number, or two millions. Where note by the way, 
that 
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that the acceſſion of the negroes to the American plan- 
tations (being all men of great labour and little ex- 
pence) is not inconſiderable; beſides, it is hoped 
that New-England, where few or no women are 
barren, and moſt have many children, and where people 
live long, and healthfully, hath produced an increaſe 
of as many people, as were deftroyed | in the late tu- 
mults in Ireland. 

As for houſing, the ſtreets of London it ſelf ſpeaks 
it, I conceive it is double in value in that city, to 
what it was forty years ſince; and for houſing in the 
country, they have increaſed at New-Caſtle, Yar- 
mouth, Norwich, Exeter, Portſmouth, Cowes, Dub- 
lin, Kingſale, Londonderry, and Colerain in Ire- 
land, far beyond the proportion of what I can learn 
have been dilapidated in other places. For in Ireland 
where the ruin was greateſt, the houſing (taking all 
together) is now more valuable than forty years ago, 
nor is this to be doubted, ſince houſing is now more 
ſplendid, than in thoſe days, and the number of 
dwellers is increaſed, by near one fifth Part; as in the 
laſt paragraph is ſet forth. 

As for ſhipping, his Majeſty' s navy is now triple, 
or quadruple, to what it was forty years ſince, and 
before the ſovereign was built; the ſhipping trading 
into Newcaſtle, which are now about eighty thou- 
ſand tuns, could not be then above a quarter of that 
quantity, Firſt, Becauſe the city of London, is 
doubled, 2. Becauſe the uſe of coals is alſo at 
leaſt doubled, becauſe they were heretofore ſeldom 
uſed in chambers, as now they are, nor were there 
ſo many bricks burned with them as of late, nor did 
the country on both ſides the Thames, make uſe of 
them as now. Beſides there are employed in the 
Guiney and American trade, above forty thouſand 
tun of ſhipping per annum; which trade in thoſe days 
T 3 WIS 
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was inconſiderable. The quantity of wines imported! 
was not near ſo much as now; and to be ſhort, the 
cuſtoms upon imported and exported commodities, 
did not then yield a third part of the preſent value; 
which ſhews that not only ſhipping, but trade it 
ſelf hath increaſed, ſomewhat near that propor- 
tion. 

As to money, the intereſt thereof was within this: 
fifty years, at 10l. ger cent. forty years ago, at $1. and 
now at 6], no thanks to any laws which have been 
made to that purpoſe, foraſmuch as thoſe who can 
give good ſecurity, may now have it at leſs ; but the 
natural fall of intereſt, is the effect of the increaſe of 
money. | 

Moreover, if rented lands, and houſes, have in- 
creaſed; and if trade hath increaſed alſo, it is certain 
that money which payeth thoſe rents, and driveth on 
trade, muſt have increaſed alſo. 

Laſtly, I leave it to the conſideration of all obſer- 
vers, whether the number, and ſplendor of coaches, 
equipage, and houſhold furniture, hath not increaſed, 
ſince that time; to ſay nothing of the poſtage of let- 
ters, which have increaſed' from-.one to twenty, 
which argues the increaſe of buſineſs, and negotiati- 
on. I might add that his majeſty's revenue is near 
tripled, and therefore the means to pay, and bear the 
ſame, have increaſed alſo. 


CHAP. 
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E H AP. VII. 


That one tenth part of the whole expence, of the king of 
England's ſubjects, is ſufficient to maintain ten thou— 
ſand foot, forty thouſand horſe, and forty thouſand 
men at ſea ; and defray all other charges of the go- 
vernment, both ordinary and extraor dinary, if the 
os were regularly taxed and TOW 


O clear this in we are to find out, what is 
the middle expence of each head in the king's, 
dominions, between the higheſt and the loweſt; to 
which I ſay, it is not probably leſs, than the expence 
of a labourer, who earneth- about 8d, a day; for the 
wages of ſuch a man is 48. per week, without vic- 
tuals, or 28. with it; wherefore the value of his. vic- 
tuals is 2s. per week, or Sl. 48. per annum now the 
value of clothes cannot be leſs than the wages given 
to the pooreſt maid-ſervant in the country, which is 
30s. per annum, nor can the charge of all other neceſ- 
ſaries be leſs than 6s. per annum more; wherefore the 
whole charge is 71. 

It is not likely that this diſcourſe will fall into the 
hands of any that live at 7l. per annum, and therefore 
ſuch will wonder at this ſuppoſition: but if they 
conſider how much the number of the poor, and their 
children, is greater than that of the rich; although 
the perſonal expence of ſome rich men, ſhould be 
twenty times more than that of a labourer ; yet the ex- 
pence of the labourer above-mentioned, may well 
enough ſtand for the ſtandard of the expence of the 
whole maſs of mankind. 

Now if the expence of each man, one with ano- 
ther, be 71. per annum, and if the number of the 
king's ſubjects, be ten millions, then the tenth part 

T 4 of 
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of the whole expence, will be ſeven millions ; but about 
five millions, or a very little more, will amount to 
one year's pay for one hundred thouſand foot, forty 
thouſand horſe, and forty thouſand men at ſea, 
winter and ſummer; which can rarely be neceſſary 
And the ordinary charge of the government, in 
times of deep, and ſerene peace, was not 6000001. 
er annum. 

Where a people thrive, there the income is greater 

than the expence, and conlequently, the tenth part of 
the expence is not a tenth part of the income; now for 
men to pay a tenth part of their expence, in a time of 
the greateſt exigency (for which it muſt bewhen ſo great 
forces are requiſite) can be no hardſhip, much Jeſs a 
deplorable condition, for to bear the tenth part, a 
man needs ſpend but a twentieth part leſs, and labour 
a twentieth part more, or half an hour per diem ex- 
traordinary, both which within common experience 
are very tolerable ; there being very few in England, 
who do not eat by a twentieth part more than does 
them good; and what miſery were it, inſtead of 
wearing cloth of 20s. per yard, to be contented with 
that of 19s. few men having ſkill enough to diſcern the 
difference. 
Memorandum, That all this while I cane that 
all of theſe ten millions of people, are obedient to 
their ſovereign, and within the reach of his power; ; for 
as things are otherwiſe, ſo the calculation muſt be 
varied. 


CHAP. 
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E N 


That there are ſpare hands enough among the king of 
England's ſubjects, to earn two millions per annum, 
more than they now do; and that there are alſo em- 
pleyments, ready, N and ſufficient, for that pur- 
poſe. 


O prove this point we muſt enquire, how much 

all the people could earn, if they were diſ- 
poſed, or neceſſitated to labour, and had work where- 
upon to employ themſelves; and compare that ſum 
with that of the total expence above-mentioned ; de- 
ducting the rents and profits of their land, and ftock, 
which properly ſpeaking, ſaveth ſo much labour. 
Now the proceed of the ſaid lands, and ſtock in 
the countries, is about three parts of ſeven, of the 
whole expence; ſo as where the expence is ſeventy 
millions, the rent of the land, and the profit of all 
the perſonal eſtate, intereſt of money, &c. muſt be 
about thirty millions; and conſequently the value 
of the labour forty millions, that is four pound per 
head. 

But it is to be noted, that about a * of the 
maſs of mankind, are children, males, and females, 
under ſeven years old, from whom little labour is to 
be expected. It is alſo to be noted, that about ano- 
ther tenth part of the whole people, are ſuch as by 

reaſon of their great eſtates, titles, dignities, offices, 
and profeſſions, are exempt from that kind of labour 
we now ſpeak of; their buſineſs being, or ought to 
be, to govern, regulate, and direct their labours, 
and actions of others. So that of ten millions, there 
may be about ſix millions and an half, which (if need 


require) 
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require) might actually labour: and of theſe ſome 
might earn 3s. per week, ſome 58. and ſome 7s, 
That is all of them might earn 58. per week at a 
medium one with another; or at leaſt 1ol. per 
annum, (allowing for ſickneſs, and other accid- 
ents;) whereby the whole might earn ſixty five mil- 
lions per annum, that is twenty five more than the 
expence. 

Tune author of the ſtate of England, ſays that the 
children of Norwich, between ſix and ſixteen years 
old, do earn 12000l. per annum, more than they 
ſpend. Now foraſmuch as the people of Norwich, 
are a three hundredth part of the people of England, 
as appears by the accounts of the hearth-moneꝝ; and 
about a five hundredth part of all the King's ſubjęcts 
throughout the world; it follows: that all his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, between fix and fixteen; years old, 
might earn five millions per annum more than they 
ſpend. 

Again, foraſmuch as the number of people, above 
ſixteen years old, are double the number, of thoſe 
between fix and ſixteen; and that each of the men 
can earn double: to each of the children; it is plain 
that if the men and children every where did do as 
they do in Norwich, they might earn twenty five 
millions per annum, more than they ſpend z which 
eſtimate grounded upon matter of fact and experience, 
agrees with the former. 

Although as hath been proved, the people of Eng- 
land do thrive, and that it is poſſible they might ſu- 
perlucrate twenty five millions per annum; yet it is 
ma nifeſt that they do net, ner twenty three, which 
is leſs by the two millions herein meant; for if they 
did ſuperlucrate twenty three millions, then in about 
five or fix years time the whole ſtack, and perſonal 

e.ͤſtate 
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eſtate of the nation would be doubled, which.I wiſh. 
were true; but find no manner of reaſon: ta, believe; 
wherefore if they- can- ſuperlucrate. twenty five, but. 
do not actually ſuperlucrate twenty, three, nor twenty, 
nor ten, nor perhaps five, I have then proved what 
was propounded ; v/2,, that there are: ſpare hands. a- 
mong the king's ſubjects, to earn two millions more: 
than they do. 

But to ſpeak a little more particularly. concerning 
this matter: it is to be noted that ſince the fire of 
London, there was earned in four years by tradeſ- 
men, (relating to building only), the ſum. of four mil- 
lions; viz, one million per annum, without leſſeningg 
any other ſort of work, labour, or manufacture, 
which was uſually done in any other four years. be- 
fore the ſaid occaſion; But if the tradeſmen relating, 
to building only, and ſuch of them only as wrought: 
in and about London, could; do ane millions worth 
of work extraordinary; I think that from. thence, 
and: from what hath been ſaid: before, all the. reſt. of 
the ſpare hands, might very well double the ſame, 
which is as much as was propounded. 

Now if there were ſpare hands to ſuperlucrate mil- 
lions of millions, they ſignify nothing unleſs there 
were employment for them; and may as well follow: 
their pleaſures, and ſpeculations, as labour to no pur- 
poſe; therefore the more material point is, to prove 
that there is two. millions worth af work to be 
done, which at * the: king $. ſubjects do, ne- 
glect. 

For. the proof: of mis de nav little: more. to be 
done, than to compute: 1. how much money is; paid, 
by the king of England's ſubjects, to foreigners, for 
freights of: ſhipping. 2. How much the Hollanders. 
gain by thein — r 1 upon our. ſeas, 

+ What 
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3. What the value is of all the commodities import- 
ed into and ſpent in England; which might by di- 
ligence be produced, and manufactured here. To 
make ſhort of this matter, upon peruſal of the 
moſt authentick accounts relating to theſe ſeveral 
particulars, I affirm that the ſame amounteth to above 
five millions, whereas I 3 but two mil- 
lions. 

For a further proof whereof Mr. Sammel Fortry 
in his ingenious diſcourſe of trade, exhibits the par— 
ticulars, wherein it appears, that the goods imported 
out of France only, amount yearly to two millions 
fix hundred thouſand pounds. And I affirm, that 
the wine, paper, corke, roſin, capers, and a; few 
other commodities, which England cannot produce, 
do not amount to one fifth part of the ſaid ſum. 
From whence it follows, that (if Mr. Fortry hath 
not erred) the two millions here mentioned, may 
ariſe from France alone; and conſequently five or 


fix millions, from all the three heads laſt above ſpe 
cified. 


C H A P. IX. 


5 That there 7s money ſufficient 1 to bins the 1 . the | 


nation, 


Ince his Majeſty's 1 i ee it was 
thought fit to call in, and new coin the money, 
which was made in the times of uſurpation. Now it 
was obſerved by the general conſent of caſhiers, that 
the ſaid money (being by frequent revolutions well 
mixed with old) was about a ſeventh part thercof ; 
and that the ſaid money being called in, was about 
800000 J. and conſequently the whole five millions 
ſix hundred thouſand pound. Whereby it is proba- 
ble 
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ble that (ſome allowance being given for hoarded 
money) the whole caſh of England was then about 
ſix millions, which I conceive is ſufficient to drive 
the trade of England, not doubting but the reſt of 
his Majeſty's dominions have the like means to do the 
ſame reſpectively. 

If there be ſix millions of ſouls in England, and 
that each ſpendeth 7 l. per annum, then the whole ex- 
pence is forty two millions, or about eight hundred 
thouſand pound per week; and conſequently, if eve- 
ry man did pay his expence weekly, and that the 
money could circulate within the compaſs of a week, 
then leſs than one million would anſwer the ends 
propoſed. But foraſmuch as the rents of the lands 
in England (which are paid half yearly) are eight 
millions per annum, there muſt be four millions to 
pay them. And foraſmuch as the rent of the houſing 
of England, paid quarterly, are worth about four 
millions per annum, there needs but one million to 
pay the ſaid rents; wherefore ſix millions being e- 
nough to make good the three ſorts of circulations 
above-mentioned, I conceive what was propoſed, is 
competently proved, at leaſt till ſomething better be 
held forth to the contrary. | 


n 9 


That the king of England's ſubjects, have flock competent 
and convenient to drive the trade of the whale commer- 
cial world. | 


J T O W for the further encouragement of trade, 
N as we have ſhewn that there is money enough 
in England o manage the affairs thereof; ſo we ſhall_ 
now offer to conſideration, whether there be not a 
competent and convenient ſtock to drive the trade of 
_ the 


10 
$ 
5 
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the whole commercial world. To which purpoſe it is 
to be remembred, that all the commodities, yearly ex- 
ported out of every part of the laſt' mentioned world, 
may be bought for forty fe millions; and that the 
ſhipping employed in the fame world, are not worth 
above fifteen millions more, and conſequently, that 
ſixty millions at moſt, would drive the whole trade 
above-mentioned, without any truſt at all, but for- 


aſmuch as the growers of commodities, do commonly 


truſt them to ſuch merchants or factors, as are worth 
but ſuch a part of the full value of their commodities, 
as may poffibly be Joſt upon the ſale of them, 


whereas gain is rather to be expected; it follows 


that leſs than a ſtock of ſtxty millions, nay leſs than 
half the ſame ſum, is ſufficient to drive the trade above- 
mentioned: it being well known that any tradeſman 
of good reputation worth 5001. will be truſted with 

above 1000 J. worth of commodities : wherefore leſs 


than thirty millions, will ſuffice for the ſaid purpoſe; 


of which ſum the coin, ſhipping, - and . already 


in trade, do at leaſt make one half. 


And it hath been ſhewn, how by the poliey of a 
bank, any ſum of money may be made equivalent in 
trade, unto near double of the ſame; by all which it 
ſeems, that even at preſent much is not wanting, to 


perform what is propounded. But ſuppoſe twenty 


millions or more were wanting, it is not improba- 


ble, that ſince the generality of gentlemen, and ſome 


noblemen, do put their younger ſons to merchan- 
dize; they will ſee it reaſonable, as they increaſe in 
the number of merchants, ſo to increaſe the magni- 
tude of trade, and confequently to increaſe ſtock; 


which may effectually be done, by inbanking twenty 
millions worth of land, not being above a ſixth or 


ſeventh of the whole territory of England; (that is 
to ſay) by making a fund of fuch valu-, t be ſecu- 


rity 
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rity for all commodities, bought und ſold upon the 
account of that univerſal trade here mentioned. 

And thus it having appeared, that England having 
in it, as much land, like Holland and Zealand, as 
the ſaid two provinces do themſelves contain, with 
abundance of other land, not tnconvement for trade:; 
and that there are ſpare hands enough, to earn many 
millions of money, more than they now do, and that 
there is alſo employment to earn ſeveral millions, 
(even from the conſumption df England it ſelf) t 
follows from thence, and from what hath been ſaid 
in the laſt paragraph, about enlarging of ſtock, both 
of money and land; that it is not impoffible, may a 
very feafible matter, for the King of England's ſub- 
jets, to gain the univerſal trade of the whole com- 
mercial world. 

Nor is it unſeaſonable to intimate this matter, for- 
aſmuch as the younger brothers, of the good families 
of England, cannot otherwife be provided for, ſo as 
to live according to their birth and breeding: for if 
the lands of England ate worth eighth millions er 
annum, then there be at a medium about ten heuſand 
families, of about 800l. per annum; in each of which, 
one with another, we may ſuppoſe there is:a younger 
brother, whom leſs than two or 300l. per annum will 
not maintain ſuitable to his relations : new I ſay that 
neither the offices at court, nor commands in our 
ordinary army and navy, nor church preferments ; 
nor the uſual gains by the profeſſion of the law, and 
phyſick; nor the employments under noblemen, and 
prelates; will, all of them put together, furniſh 
livelihoods of above 300 I. per annum, to three thou- 
ſand of the ſaid ten thouſand younger brothers: 
Wherefore it remains that trade alone muſt ſupply the 
reſt, But if the ſaid ſeven thouſand gentlemen be ap- 
plied to trade, without increaſing of trade; or if we 


hope 
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hope to increaſe trade, without increaſing of ftock; 
which for ought appears is only to be done, by i im- 
banking a due proportion of lands, and money; we 
muſt neceſſarily be diſappointed. Where note, that 
ſelling of lands to foreigners for gold and ſilver, 
would enlarge the ſtock of the kingdom: whereas 
doing the ſame between one another, doth effect no- 
thing. Fot he that turneth all his land into money, 
diſpoſes himſelf for trade; and he that parteth with 
his money for land, doth the contrary: but to ſell 
land to foreigners, increaſeth both money and peo- 
ple, and conſequently trade. Wherefore it is to be 
thought, that when the laws denying ſtrangers to 
purchaſe, and not permitting them to trade, without 
paying extraordinary duties, were made; that then, 
the publick ſtate of things, and intereſt of the nation, 
were far different from what they now are. 

Having handled theſe ten principal concluſions, I 
might go on with others, ad infinitum; but what hath 
been already ſaid, I look upon as ſufficient, for to 
ſhew what I mean by Political Arithmetic ; and to 
ſhew the uſes of knowing the true ſtate of the people, 
land, ſtock, trade, &c. 2. That the King's ſubjeQs 
are not in ſo bad a condition, as diſcontented men 
would make them. 3. To ſhew the great effect of 
unity, induſtry, and obedience. in order to the com- 
mon ſafety, and each man's particular happineſs, 
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To the Ricur HonOURABLE 


THOMAS, Lord PARKER, 


Baron of MaAceLESFIE LHD in 
the County of CHESTER; 
 LorpDHicn CHANCELLOR of 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

My LoRD, 

NH following treatiſe of Sir Wil- 
Cree? ham Petty's having already met 
with a favourable reception from the 
publick, even when it was imperfect in 
ſome of its parts : I beg leave to offer it 
now to your lordſhip, with ſome addi- 
tions, neceſſary for the better underſtand- 
ing of it. 
Us As 
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As the whole deſign of this treatiſe 
tends to the enriching of a kingdom, by 
advancing its trade and publick credit, I 
am naturally led to put it under the patro- 
nage of a miniſter of ſtate, whoſe love 
for his nation's welfare and glory is ſo 
generally known to all the world ; and 
| more eſpecially, my lord, this work, be- 
ing founded upon mathematical truth, 
claims a right to the protection of your 
lordſhip, who is ſo great a maſter in that 


ſcience. 


The good effect which the advice of my 
learned author has had in the improve- 
ment of Ireland in a few years, may in 
ſome meaſure determine how much any 
nation may be advanced in riches and re- 


putation 
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putation by following ſome ſuch like rules 
as are laid down by the ſame perſon at 
the end of the book, under the title of 
Verbum Sapienti : what is treated of in 
that part relates altogether to the intereſt 
of England, and therefore I am fully aſ- 


4 ſured ; it cannot be unacceptable to your 


lordſhip, whoſe genius leads you to the 

maintaining of its eſtabliſhed religion, 

laws, and liberties, and with them every 

thing that can contribute to the honour 

of the King, and eaſe of the ſubject. 

I am, 

May it pleaſe your lordſhip, 
Your lordſhips, N 
Moſt obliged, and moſt 
Obedient, humble ſervant. 

. 
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Preface. 


Author's 


IR Francis Bacon, in his advancement of 
learning, hath made a judicious parallel in 
many particulars, between the body naturalandbo- 
dy politick and between the arts of preſerving both 
in health and ſtrength: and it is as reaſonable, that 
as anatomy is the beſt foundation of one, ſo alſo 
of the other; and that to practiſe upon the po- 
litick, without knowing the ſymmetry, fabrick, 
and proportion of it, is as cafual as the Practice 
of old· women and empyricks. 

Now, becauſe anatomy is not only neceſſary 
in phyſicians, but laudable in every philoſophi- 
cal perſon whatſoever; I have therefore, for my 
curioſity, attempted the firſt eſſay of political 
anatomy. 

F urthermore, as findents i in medicine practiſe 
their inquiries upon cheap and common animals, 
ard ſuch whoſe actions they are beſt acquainted 
with, and where there is the leaft confuſion and 
perplexure of parts; I have choſen Ireland as 
ſuch a political animal, who is ſcarce twenty 
years old; where the intrigue of ſtate is not very 
complicate, and with which I have been conver- 

ſant 
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ſant from an embrion; and in which, if I have 
done amiſs, the fault may be eaſily mended by 
another. 

Tis true, that curious diſſections cannot be 
made without variety of proper inſtruments, 
whereas I have had only a common knife and a 
clout, inſtead of the many more helps which 
ſuch a work requires : however, my rude ap- 
proaches being enough to find whereabout the 
liver and ſpleen, and lungs lie, tho' not to diſ- 
cern the lymphatick veſſels ; the Plexus, Cho- 
Toidus, the Volvuli of veſſels within the finer 
parts; yet not knowing, that even what I have 
here readily done, was much conſidered, or in- 
deed thought uſeful by others, I have ventured 
to begin a new work, which, when corrected 
and enlarged by better hands and helps, I be- 
lieve will tend to the peace and plenty of my 
country; beſides which I have no other end. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


_ HE Reader is deſired to take notice, 


that by Letterees are meant perſons 
reſtored to land by virtue of the letters of 
king Charles the ſecond, And by No- 
minees, ſuch as were reſtored to their 
land by being named in the act of ſettle- 
ment. The papiſts per proviſo were ſuch 
as had proviſoes in that act for their 


lands. By the 49 officers is meant ſuch 
commiſſion- officers under the King, who 
ſerved in Ireland before anno 1649. 
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dell 


AE I 
Of the lands in Ireland. 


FEE HERE e in fieland, Tri 1 © acres. 
T meaſure, (whereof 121 acres 3 
— 1 make 196 Engliſh) about . ——— 


N. B. # perch or ts tri meaſure, is 21 fort 3 
the acres are meaſured by that perch, as the acres in 


England are meaſured by a Perch F 16 foot and 
Half. 
. 
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| Acres. 
Of the ſaid lands the highways, ri- 
vers, loughs, unpaſſable bogs, rocks, > 1500000 
and ſhrubs take up about 
Of very coarſe land, commonly called 
unprofitable there are about 
Conſequently of good meadow, ara- 
ble, and paſture | 


| 1500000 


} 750006 
Which make in all 10 00000 


— 


— 


Of which anno 1641, there did be-) 

long to papiſts and ſequeſtered po 5200000 

teſtants 
To the church, viz. biſhops, deans, 


chapters, and glebes 
To the proteſtants planted Tx queen 


Elizabeth and king James 


| 300000 


| 


— ———; 


— — 


In all 7 500000 


Of the 5200000 belonging to papiſts and ſequeſtered 
proteſtants a anno 1641. 


8 Acres. 
There was reſtored to 26 "1 
who proved their 80 mw 
good affection per eff 4 | 
To. his grace the duke of} & 200000 
Ormond voy | . 
To the lord Inchiquin, = 1 
Roſcommon, and others 2 


* 


200000 


Brou ght 
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Brought over 200000 


0 


— 


To innocent papiſts, near 1200000 
To the church, near . "S$0O0@Y-. ==. 
To the duke of York 120000 5 LEON 
To letterees and nominees 
Iriſh-men | 5 boo wot ls 
To papiſts per proviſo with = * 
360000 
colonel Vernon ; 
Left in the common —_ 
80000 3 
of coarſe land 8 470000 
To adventurers 390000 
To ſoldiers ſince 49. 8 241 1410000 
To the 49 officers R000 2 
To proteſtants per proviſo 270000 550000 
Upon tranſplantation decrees _ 100000 
TOs to mortgagees projutents 7 168050 
ut 
ee 


Of all the lands ſeized by the 
uſurpers, the papiſts have reconrd 2 340000 


about 
The new proteſtants and churches 

additions 3 2400000 
Of a more indifferent nature, ut ſupra 460000 


a = 
a— -—— 


io all 5200000 


— "oye gn 
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. Acres, 
MMem. The proteſtants in Connaught 


purchaſed of the tranſptanters per d 80000 
mate. | 

| Wherefore of the whole 9500000 ) 

acres of good land, the Engliſh and 


proteſtants and church have this CN > 5149000 
mas 1672. 
And the Iriſh have near half as much, Lok 
ViZ. 2280000 
5 500000 
Remains in the common ſtock, near 80000 


The ſaid 75000060 acres of good land, 
and 1 500000 of coarſe, making together . 900000 
9000000 is worth per annum. 

Out of which the King's quit-rents; 
old· rents, and compoſition, 5 


Reſts 810000 


The tythes whereof are one fifth, viz, 162000 


Reſts 648500 


The benefit of leaſes, and the value 
* tenants 1 e upon the "Ml 216000 
lands, is one third, viz. 8 

For the landlords 432000 
if the whole 7500000 be clearly worth 
biit” 432000 l. per annum, then the 
2520000 gained by the rebellion is 
worth but about one third thereof (the 
80000 in the common ſtock being worth 
hut very little,) viz. | 


144000 


And 
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lands, who ſerved ſince 1649, worthy} 108000 
about three fourths of the ſame, viz. 3 

And the ſaid ſoldiers alone three 1 86400 
of the whole, viz. | per ann, 


And the adventurers and ſoldiers . 


Mem. That by the ſucceſſes of the army, who 
ſerved ſince 1649, and who have 85400 l. per annum, 
for their labour, his Majeſty hath received the ſeveral _ 
advantages foilowing, viz, 5 : 

I. Augmented the church, the ns 770000 
of York, and by proviſoes, Acres. 

2. Hath paid the adventurers, and 49 / 
officers, beſides houſing in walled 
towns, 
3. Gained a revenue worth above 5 i 


670000 
Acres. 


8ooool. per annum, and 1 5 ert pur- 
chaſe, 

4. Gained the years value, &c. worth 300000 

5. Hath freed himſelf from the articles of 1648 
made with the Iriſh. 
6. Reſtored many of his friends to | their own 
eſtates. 

The value of the ſaid army" 's lands at- 1. 
ten years purchaſe, is 854000 l. Out of 700000 
which deduct a years value agd charge, en 
there remains now but — f 


| I 200000 


Mem, That whereas until anno England al- 
ways ſent money and other ſupplies into Ireland, now 
the revenue is 2000001. and the charge. ciyil and mi- 
litary but 170000 l. which is the gain or eaſe of 
England. 


X 3 The 
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The debentures of commiſſion offi- © 4. 
cers, who ſerved eight years till about & 1800000 
December 1649, comes to 


Wherefore the pay of private foldiers 
comes to ; 54 


— 


7 200000 


2 


The eighth part whereof is gooooo l. The one 
half whereof being for foot, was 4500001. per ann. 
which at 151. each, maintains 30000 foot, and the 
reſt 1 5000 horſe, general officers, and train of artil- 
lery included ; ſo as there was a Britiſh army, for 
eight years, of at leaſt 45000 men. 

The army which reduced the rebellion, did anno 
1652, conſiſt of near 35000 men, as per debentures. 


The Iriſh tranſported into foreign parts between 


1651 and 1654, were 34000 men. 
The Iriſh army could not but be more than double 
to the Engliſh. 


The claimants of land, or the number of proprie- 
tors before the war was 
Of all that claimed 1 innocency 7 in 8 obtained it. 
' The reſtored perſons by innocence and proviſo 
have more than what was their own anno 1641, by at 
leaſt one fifth. 

They haye gotten by forged feofments of what Was 
more than their own, at leaſt one third. 


Of thoſe adjudged Innocents, not one in twenty 
were really fo. 
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CHAP. . 


Of people, houſes, and ſmoaks ; their number, diffe- 


rences, and values. 


HERE are of people, —— 

women and children. 220000 
There are of families | 200000 
Of ſmoaks | 250000 
VIZ. 


Of the people, there are — 200000 


Of Papiſts 800000 
Of non-papiſts 300000 
Scots 100000 
Iriſh | 800000 


2200000 


The Scots are preſbyterians, and the Iriſh, papiſts. 


But the Engliſh are above 100000 legal proteſtants 


or conformiſts, and the reſt are preſbyterians, inde- 
pendants, anabaptiſts and quakers. 


Of the families, 


Such as have no fixed hearths, are 160000 


Such as have but one chimney 24000 
Such as have more than one 16000 
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Of ſmaats. 


The ſingle ſmoak-houſes are ut ſupra 184000 
And ithote houſes that have nr than | 
one chimney, have but one with ano C COO 

ther above four in each houſe, viz, in all 


250000 
The number of them of all degrees, 


who paid pol]-mon:y, anne 1661, wa: : 3£0000 
about 


Dublin hath houſes of more than My 


ſmoak .3409 
Other cities, towns, and ns 
of the like 6000 


The reſt of Ireland of the like 6600 


And of ſmiths forges, near the ſame number, or 
rather one fifth more. 


A more particular account of the houſes in Ireland, 
which have more than one chimney, VIZ, 


The caſtle of Dublin hath chimneys 126- 
The earl of Meath's houſe in Dublin 27 
The houſes of Dublin which have above 10, are 164 

There be (ut ſupra) 16ccco cat ins without chim- 
neys, W hoſe worth are nut teckoned; but as for the 
Others, we rate as follows, VZ. he. WY of 


I chimney 24009 at [I © each 120000 /. 
of 2 and 3 6dod at 40 272000 
4 5 6 5600 at 100 560000 
7 3 9 2500 at 300 750000 
10 11 12 700 at 600 420000 
13 14 15 16 | 
17 18 19 20 9 n 
2.522000 


Brought 
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Brought over 2522000. 
For 20 tranſcendental- houſes, per eſtimate 78000 
Total 2600000 
Memorandum, That not one eighth” 
part of the value of all thoſe houſes do {325000 
belong to other than Engliſh proteſtants 


"1 © the Engliſh 2275000 
There are of non-papiſts in D:'b!in 28005 
In the other ci ies, towns, corporations, &c, 72000 
In the country | 100000 


2000000 
Fhere is in nature but one in $00 at moſt who are 
blind, lame, and under incurable impotence ; ſo 
there are not above 2000 in Ireland, whom 120001. 
would maintain without ſcandal. 
The number of young children under 3 


years old, and not fit for labour, is 8 27 5000 
fourth of the whole, VIZ, 


The ſa! n(mber of impotents 2000 
The aumber of ſoldiers 5 3000 
2800 


The maſters and miſtreſſes of 360 fami- 
lies, wherein are above fix ſmoaks, are 5 % 
*Fheir ſervants to their pefſons 


"The ſcrvants to the perſons of ſuch 1 1 
live in 5600 families of 4 5 6 ſmoaks, are ** 

Servants i in families of 2 and 2 ſmoaks 6800 

Miniſters, ſtudents, &e. 400 

320000 

People 
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| 


People in all I TI0000 + 
Of above 6 vears old 704. 
16 462 
26 | 297 
20 - 198 

46 132 
56 88 
66 77 

So as there are in Ireland fit for trade "80000 


Which are employed as followeth, yiz. 

For the tillage of 500000 acres of land 
for corn, men and their wives 

For cowherds and ſhepherds to cattle, 
grazing upon ſeven millions of acres, viz. 
fix millions of black cattle, or their equi- 120000 
valent in horſes and ſheep, men and their 


j 100000 


wives — 
220000 
By the other fide 220000 


hogſheads of pilchards, boats, nets, hew- | 
ers, &c. men and women | 
Employed about making 1000 tuns of 


Employed about the taking of 5000 
PR 


iron, men and women — 
Smiths as by account, men and women 15000 
Their ſervants to the trade 7500 
Taylors and their wives 45000 
Carpenters and maſons, and their wives 10000 
Shoemakers and their wives 20000 

5 and ſervants 2.500 
32.3000 
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Brought over 323000 


Millers and their wives 1600 

Workers of wool, and their wives 30000 

Tanners and curriers, and their wives 10000 

364600 

Trades of fancy and ornament; and — 48400 
wives Ns 

413000 


Wherefore if the preſent employment 
be performed with 41 3000 perſons, it 
follows that there. are to ſpare for other 
uns |. 


Memorandum, That in Dublin, where are but 


| 4Ooo families, there are at one time 1180 ale-houſes, 


and 91 public brew-houſe, viz. near one third of the 


whole: it ſeems, that in Ireland, there being 
' 200000 families, that about 60000 of them thould 


uſe the ſame trade 
And conſequently, that 180000, VIZ, 


Goo men, as many women, and as many 180000 


ſervants do follow the trade of drink. 
So as there are yet to ſpare, who are 


Whereas it is manifeſt, that 2 thirds of 


the ale-houſes may be ſpared, even altho* | 120000 


the ſame quantity of drink ſhould be fold; TP and 


then there will be further to ſpare of | 220000 


them 


340000 


Having 


400000 


220000 


400000 
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Having ſhewed that 340000 of ſpare 
hands are in Ireland, it follows to find 
employments for them, which is at 71. 


2282000 
per head to earn per ann, I 


This employment may be either in order to local 
wealth, or univerſal wealth. 

Local wealth I underſtand to be the 
building of 168000 ſmall ſtone-wall hou- 
ſes, with chimneys, doors, windows, gar- £ 
dens and orchards, ditched and quick- * 544000 
ſetted; inſtead of the lamentable ſties now 
in uſe; the which may coſt 31. each, 
in all | 

The planting 5 millions of fruit-trees at 
4d. each 

Planting 3 millions of timber-trees 58 
the bounds and mears of every denomina- 360000 
tion of lands at 3d. each 

Of incloſures and quickſets one million 
of perches at 12d. per perch "3 

Fortifying the city of Dublin 30000 
Building a new palace for the chief go- 5 1 

e 


35000 


vernor 
Making there a mold for ſhipping 
Making ſeveral rivers navigable and 

mending highways 

Building of 100 churches, at 2001. 

each | 
Workhouſes of ſeveral ſorts, tan-yards, 

fiſhing-crofts, rape-mills, allom and cop- 

peras-works, as al ſo * lead kalt, & c. 


20000 


50000 


In 
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In order to money and univerſal wealth. 


3 


For ten thouſand tuns of ſhipping t00000 
For a ſtock of wool, hemp, flax and 
raw-hides for one years work _ F 400000 


For the labour of men to manufac- 


| be 
ture the ſame | 


Of the church and bentfices. 


F half the non-papifts are non-conformiſts, then 
there are but 50000 legal proteſtants in Dublin 
and all other cities, towns, &c. which require but 
50 preaching miniſters. _ 

And if there are but 50000 legal proteſtants in the 
reſt of Ireland, they require but 100 miniſters, at 
500 to a flock, whereof one third, viz. 16600, are 
children. 

If there be in England and Wales about g000 pa- 
riſhes, and under 30 biſhops, then every biſhop muß 
have above 300 parſons in His charge. : 

So as one binn in Ireland is more than 30 in 
England. 

Wherefore 2 000. 60 ord 150 l. per annum 
or each of 150 miniſters, and 2500 J. to the biſhop. 

The value of the church-lands and appropriate 
Sites, is per annum above the king's rent due out of 
them. 

If 100 miniſters can ſerve all Trefand, they muſt 
have precincts of near 13 or 14 miles fquare, and 
ras was ny maſt be itinerants, and as lecturers 


On 
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on week-days ; and other honeſt ordained men muſt 
be prieſts. | 

If 150, nay, if 250 minifters would ſerve all Ire- 
land, then 10 per annum, will ſupply their mortality 
and conſequently a nurſery of 10 will ſend forth 10 


yearly of 10 years ſtanding. Perhaps the — 
need not be above half ſo large. 


r AIv5 
Concerning the late rebellion. 


1 number of the people is now anne 1672, 
about 1100000, and was anno 1652 about 
850000, becauſe I conceive that Boooo of them have 
in 20 years increaſed by generation, 70000. by return 
of baniſhed and expelled Engliſh ; as alſo by the 
acceſs of new ones, 80000 of new Scots, and 20000 
of returned Iriſh, being in all 2 50000. | 

Now if it could be known what number of people 
were in Ireland anno 1641, then the difference be- 
tween the ſaid number, and 850000, adding unto it 
the increaſe by generation in 11 years, will ſhew the 
deſtruction of people made by the wars, viz. by the 
ſword, plague, and famine occaſioned thereby. 

I find, by comparing ſuperfluous and ſpare oxen, 
ſheep, butter and beef, that there was exported above 
one third more anne 1664, than in 1641, which ſhews 
there were one third more of people, viz. 1466000; 
out of which ſum take what were left anno 1652, it 
appears that there were 616000 deſtroyed by the 
rebellion. 

Whereas the preſent proportion of the Britifh i is 
as 3 to 11; but before the wars the proportion was 
leſs, viz. as 2 to 11; and then it follows that the 

number 
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number of Britiſh ſlain in 11 years was 112000 
ſouls ; of which I gueſs two thirds to have periſhed 
by war, plague and famine. So as it follows that 

7000 were maſſacred in the firſt year of tumults : 
ſo as thoſe who think 154000 were ſo deſtroyed, 
ought to review the. grounds of their opinion. 

It follows alſo, that above 504000 of the Iriſh 
periſhed, and were waſted by the ſword, plague, 
famine, hardſhip and baniſhment, between the 230 
of October 1641, and the ſame day 1652. 

Wherefore thoſe who ſay, that not one 8th of 
them remained at the end of the wars, muſt alſo 
review their opinions ; there being by this computa- 
tion near 2 3ds of them; which opinion J alſo 
ſubmit. 

There were tranſported of them into 
Spain, Flanders, France, 34000 ſoldiers; | 
and of boys, women, prisſts, &c. no leſs } 40000 
than 6000 more, whereof not half are re- 
turned. 

If Ireland nad continued in peace for 
the ſaid 11 years, then the 1466000 had ; 
increaſed by generation in that time to 
7 3000 more, making .in all 1539000, 
which were by the ſaid wars brought anno 
1652, to 8 50000, fo that were loit 689000 | 
ſouls, for whoſe blood ſome body ſhould „ 
anſwer both to God and the king. * 


Anno 1630, there were before the great plogue, 
above one million of people, viz. 2 and a half more 
than in London anne 1668. But in that year there 
died in London by account $7900 people, but really 
were 110000. 


W herefore 
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Wherefore if the | plague; was no hotter? 
in Ireland than in England, there muſt | 
have died in Ireland 275000. But 130 _ 
dying in a week in Dublin, the is of ' 450000 
London was but two thirds as hot; 
wherefore thore died in Ireland = | 
Z3o as ſubſtrating 4120003 50D dying of the 

plogue, and 37 maſſacred Engliſh, it follows that 
1.670009 died in 11 years by the ſword and famine, 
and other hardſhips. Wilieh I think not incredible; 
for ſuppoſing half the number, viz. 85000 died in 11 
years of famine and cold, tranſportation ta Spain and 
Barbadoes, &c. it is not hard to believe, that the 
other 870 p-riſhed by the ſword, when the Britiſh 
had armies of near 40000 men, and the Iriſh of near 
double, ſometimes on foot. | 

Aino 165% debentures were freely" 
and openly: fold for 48. andi gs. per Ib. } 
And 205. of debcnture, one place with 
another, did purchaſe two acres of land; 
at which rate all the land of Ireland, if * 1000900 
it were 8 millions of profitable: acres, 
might hue been had: for a million of þ 
money, which anno 1641, was = 
above 8 millions. | | 

The cattle and ſtock. which anne) 
1641, was worth above 4 millions, 
reckoning one beef. of 2Qs. value, or | 
tne equivalent in other ſtock to two 
acres; but anno 1652, the people of þ 
Dublin fetched meat from Wales, there 
being none here, and the whole: cattle of F 
Ireland not worth 

Corn was then at 508. per barrel, which Is: now, 
and was 8 under 12. 


— 


— ä — 
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The houſes of Ireland, anno 1641, | 
was worth two millions and a half; but . 
amo 1652, not worth one fifth of the ( 500000 
ſame 

The value X people, men, women | 
and children in England, ſome have 
computed to be 7ol. Per head, one 
with another. But if you value the 
people who have been deſtroyed in Ire- 
land, as ſlaves and negroes are ufually 
rated, viz. at about 151. one with ano- 
ther ; men being ſold for 251. and | 
children 51. each; the value of the 
people loſt will be about ; } 

The forces kept on foot by all parties 
for the ſaid 11 years, were at leaft 
80000 horſe and foot, (for even anno 
1652, the Engliſh were 35000 and 
34000 Iriſh tranſported) the charge f f 9200000 
whereof, train of artillery, and general 
officers included, cannot be leſs than 
151. per head per annum, which for 11] 
years comes to | ; 

The ſuperlucration above expreſſed, 
of all which adult men (among 2 : 
were no women nor children) cannot be 
reckoned at leſs than 51. per head, or 44009000 
one third of the laſt mentioned ſum, 1 


5 10355000 


LID 


VIZ. 


Wherefote the effects of the rebellion” were theſe 
in pecuniary value, viz. 


By loſs of people | | 103 35000 
By loſs of their ects of ſol- 5 2 OFTEN 
diers 9 
14735000 


Yr | By 
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Brought over 14735000 


By the ſuperlucration of the people 
loſt, at 10 l. per head for the whole 1 rf 6000000 
years, deducting 800000 ſoldiers 

By impairing of the worth of lands 11000090 


Of the ſtock EL 3500000 
Of the houſing 2000000 
37235000 


And the 20 years rent of all the lands forfeited, 
by reaſon of the ſaid rebellion, viz. ſince the year 
1652 to 1673, hath not fully defrayed the charge of 
the Engliſh army in Ireland for the faid time; nor 
doth the ſaid rents at this day do the fame with half 
as much more, or above 100000 l. per annum more. 

And the adventurers after 10 years being out of 
their principal money, which now ought to be double 
by its intereſt, they ſold their adventures for under 
108. per pound, anno 1652, in open and free market. 

The number of landed Iriſh papiſts, or freeholders 
before the wars, was about 3000; whereof, as ap- 
| pears by 800 judgments of the court of claims, 
which-ſat anne 1663, upon the innocence and effects 
of the Iriſh, there were not above a 7th part or 400 
guilty of the rebellion, unto each of whom J allow 


20 followers, which would have made up an army 


of 8000 : but by the 49 officers account, the Britiſh 
army before 1049, muft have been about 40000 
men; upon whom the ſaid 8000 innocent Iriſh ſo 
- revailed} as that the peace ended in the articles of 
1648. By which the Iriſh were made at leaſt equal 
partners with his majeſty in the government of Ire- 
land ; which ſheweth, that the Iriſh were men of 

admirable 
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admirable ſucceſs and courage : unleſs we ſhould ra- 
ther think, that the ſaid court of claims were abuſed 
by their perjuries and forgeries, which one would 
think, that a nation, who cauſed the deſtruction of 
ſo many thouſand lives for the ſake of God and reli- 
gion, ſhould not be ſo guilty of. 

The eſtates of the Iriſh before the wars, was 
double to that of the Engliſh z but the number and 
natural force of the Iriſh quintuple to that of the 


Engliſh. 
The cauſe of the war was a deſire of the Romiſts 


to recover the church-revenue, worth about 7 T0000]: 
per annum, and of the common Iriſh, to get all the 
Engliſhmens eſtates; and of the 10 or 12 grandees 
of Ireland, to get the empire of the whole. But 
upon the playing of this game or match upon ſo 
great odds, the Engliſh won and have (among and 
beſides other pretences) a gameſter's right at leaſt to 
their eſtates. But as for the bloodſhed in the conteſt, 
God beſt knows who did occaſion it. 


"6 H A P. | V. 


07 the future ſettlement of treland, proregation of re- 
*bellions, and its union with E es, 


HE Engliſh invaded Ireland about 500 years 

ſince ; at which time, if the Iriſh were in 
number about 1200000. Anno 1641 they were but 
600000 in number, 200 years ago, and not above 
300000 at the ſame time of their invaſion ; for 
300000 people will, by the ordinary courſe of ge- 
neration, become 1200000 in goO years; allowance 
being made for the extraordinary effects of epidemical 
diſeaſes, famines, wars, &c. 


3 There 
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There 1s at this day no monument or real argument: 
that, when the Iriſh were firſt invaded, they had any 
ſtone-houſing at all, any money, any foreign trade, 
nor any learning but the legend of the ſaints, pſal- 
ters, miſſals, rituals, &c. viz. nor geometry, aſtro- 


nomy, anatomy, architecture, enginery, painting, 


carving, nor any kind of manufacture, nor the leaſt 
ufe of navigation ; or the art military. 
Sir John Davys hath expreſſed much wit and learn- 


ing, in giving the cauſes why Ireland was in no 


meaſure reduced to Engliſh government, till in queen 


Elizabeth's reign, and ſince; and withal offers ſeveral 


means, whereby what yet remains to be an, may 
be ſtill effected. 
The conqueſt made by the Engliſh, and deſcribed 


in the preamble of the act of parliament paſt anno 


1662, for the ſettlement of Ireland, gave means for 
any thing that had been reaſonable of that kind; but 
their forfeiters being abroad, and ſuffering with his 
majeſty from the ſame uſurping hands, made ſome 
diverſion. 

Wherefore (rebus ſic Nantibus ) what is now to be 
done is the queſtion, viz. what may'be done by na- 
tural poſſibility, if authority ſaw it fit ? 
Some furious ſpirits have wiſhed, that the Iriſh 
would rebel again, that they might be put to the 
iword, But 1 declare, that motion to be not only 
impious and inhuman, but withal frivolous and per- 
nicious even to them who have raſhly wiſhed for thoſe 
occations. 

That the Iriſh will not eaſily rebel again, I believe 
from the memory of their former ſucceſſes, eſpecially 


of the laſt, had not many providences interpoſed ; and 


withal from the confideration of theſe following par- 
ticulars, viz. 


1. That 
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1. That the Britiſh proteſtants and church have 
three fourths of all the lands; five ſixths of all the 
houſing; nine tenths of all the houſing in walled 
towns and places of ſtrength, two thirds of the fo- 
reign trade. That 6 of 8 of all the Iriſh live in a 


brutiſh, naſty condition, as in cabins, with neither 


chimney, door, ſtairs, nor window, feed chiefly upon 
milk and potatoes, whereby their ſpirits are not diſ- 
poſed for war. And that although there be in Ireland 
8 papiſts for 3 others; yet there are far more ſoldiers, 
and ſoldier-like men-of this latter and leſſer number, 


than of the former. 
That his majeſty, who formerly could do nothing 


for, and upon Ireland, but by the help of England, 


hath now a revenue upon the place, to maintain, if 
he pleaſes, 7000 men in arms, beſides a proteſtant 
militia of 25000 more, the moſt whereof are expert 


in War. min! {95 


That the proteſtants have houſing enough within 
places of ſtrength within 5 miles of the ſea- ſide, to 
receive and protect, and harbour every man, woman, 
and child belonging to them, and have alſo places of 


' ſtrength of their own properly ſo ſituate in all parts 
of Ireland, to which they can eaſily travel the ſhorteſt 


day of the year. 
"That being able to ſecure their perſons, even upon 


all ſudden emergencies, they can be eaſily ſupplied 

out of England with food ſufficient to maintain them, 
till they have'burnt 160000 of their afore-deſctibed 
cabins, not worth 500001. deſtroyed ſtacks and hag- 
gards of corn, and diſturbed their tillage, which the 


embodied Britiſh can foon and eaſily atchieve., 
That a few ſhips of war, whereof the Iriſh have 


none, nor no ſkill or - practice of ee en 
hinder dei 1 from all FE help. 


v 3 That 
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That a few foreigners can help them if they would, 
But that none, not the king of France, can gain 
advantage by ſo doing, even though he ſucceeded, 
For England hath conſtantly loſt theſe goo years by 
their medling with Ireland. And at this day, than 


when Ireland was never fo rich and ſplendid, it were 


the advantage of the Engliſh to abandon their whole 
intereſt in that country; and fatal to any other nation 
to take it, as hath been elſewhere (as I think) de- 
monſtrated; and the advantage of the-landlords of 
England, to give them the equivalent of what they 
ſhould ſo quit out of their own eſtates in England. 
Laſtly, let the Iriſh know, that there are, ever 
were, and will be men diſcontented with their preſent 
conditions in England, and ready for any exploit and 


change, more than are ſufficient to quell any inſur- 


rection they can make and abide by. 

Wherefore, declining all military means of ſettling 
and ſecuring Ireland in peace and plenty, what we 
offer ſhall tend. to the tranſmuting one people into 
the other, and the thorough union of intereſts upon 


natural and laſting principles; of which I ſhall enu- 


merate ſeveral, though Og neyer ſo uncouth 
and extravagant. SS 


1. If Henry the 2d, had or could have brought 


over all the people of Ireland into England, declining 
the benefit of their land; he had fortiſied, beautified, 
and enriched England, and done real kindneſs to the 
Iriſh. But the ſame work is near four times as hard 
now to be done as then ; but it might be done, even 
now, with advantage to all parties. 

Whereas there are now 300000 . Britiſh, 4 
800000 papiſts, whereof 600000 live in the wretched 
way above mentioned: if an exchange was made of 


but about 200000 Iriſh, and che like number of 
| Britiſh 
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Britiſh brought over in their rooms, then the natural 
ſtrength of the Britiſh would be equal to that of 
the Iriſh ; but their political and artificial ſtrength 
three times as great; and fo viſible, that the Iriſh 
would never ftir 8 55 a national or religious ac- 
count. 


of the poor Iriſh, not above 20000 of unmarried 
marriageable women; nor would above two thouſand 
per annum, grow and become ſuch. Wherefore if 
one half of the ſaid women were in one year, and 


the other half the next tranſported into England, 
and diſpoſed one to each pariſh, and as many Engliſh 


brought back and married to the Iriſh, as would 
improve their dwelling but to an houſe and garden of 


31. value, the whole work of natural tranſmutation 


and union would in 4 or 5 years be accompliſhed. 

The charge of making the exchange would not be 
200001. per annum, which is about 6 weeks pay of 
the preſent or late armies in Ireland. 


If the Iriſh muſt have prieſts, let the number of 
them, which is now between 2 and 3 thouſand ſe- 
cular and regulars, be reduced to the competent num- 


ber of 1000, which is 800 ſouls to the paſtorage of 


each prieſt ; which ſhould be known perſons, and 


Engliſhmen, if it may be. So as that when the 


prieſts, who govern the conſcience, and the women, 
who influence other powerful appetites, ſhall be 


Engliſh, both of whom being in the boſom of the 


men, it muſt be, that no maſſacring of. Engliſh, as 
heretofore, can happen again. Moreover, when the 


language of the children ſhall be Engliſh, and the 


whole economy of the family Engliſh, viz. diet, 


apparel, &c. the tranſmutation will be very eaſy and 
quick. ws 


3. There are among the 600000 above-mentioned 
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Add hereunto, that if both kingdoms were nnder 
one legiſlative power and parliament, the members 
whereof ſhould be proportionable in power and 
wealth of each nation, there would be no danger 
ſuch a parliament ſhould do any thing to the preju- 
dice of the Engliſh intereſt in .Ireland ; nor could 
the Iriſh ever complain of partiality, when they 
ſhall be freely and proportionably repreſented in all 
legiſlatures. 


The inconveniencies of the not- union, and abſurdities ſeem 
to be theſe, viz. 


1. It is abſurd, that Engliſhmen born, ſent aver 
into Ireland by the commiſſion of their own king, 
and their ſacrificing their lives for the king's intereſt, 
and ſucceeding in his ſervice, ſhould therefore be 
accounted aliens, foreigners, and alſo enemies, ſuch 
as were the Iriſh before Henry the VIIth's time; 
whom if an Engliſhman had then killed, he had 
ſuffered nothing for it; for it is but indulgence and 
connivance, that now the ſame is not ſtill in force. 
For ſuch formerly was the condition of Iriſhmen ; 
and that of Engliſhmen is now the ſame, otherwiſe 
than as cuſtom has relieved them, 

It is abſurd, that the inhabitants of Ireland, natu- 
rally and neceſſarily bound to obey their ſovereign, 
ſhould not be permitted to know how, or what the 
ſame is, 7. e. whether the parliament of England, or 
that of Ireland; and in what caſes the one, and in 
what the other. Which uncertainty is or may be 
made a pretence for any diſobedience. 

It is abſurd, that Engliſhmen in Ireland ſhould 
Either be aliens there, or elſe to be bound to laws, in 
the making whereof they are not repreſented, 
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It is abſurd if the legiſlative power be in Ire- 
Jand, that the final judgment of cauſes between man 
and man, ſhould be in England, v:z. the writs of er- 


ror ſhould remove cauſes out of Ireland, to the king's 


bench in England. That the final determination of 
admiralty cauſes, and of ſome cauſes eccleſiaſtical, 
ſhould be alſo ended in England; nor that men 
ſhould know whether the chancery of England haye 
Juriſdiction in Ireland; and whether the decrees of 


chancery in one chancery can be executed in the 


other. 

As for inconveniences, it is one, that we ſhould 
do to trade between the two kingdoms, as the Spa- 
niards in the Weſt-Indies do to all other nations ; for 
which cauſe all other nations have war with them 
there. 

And that a ſhip trading from Ireland into the 
iſlands of America, ſhould be forced to unlade the 
commodities ſhipt for Ireland in England, and af- 
terwards bring them home; thereby neceſſitating the 
owners of ſuch goods tc to run unneceflary 225 and 
expences. 

It is inconvenient that the ſame king's ſubjects 
ſhould pay cuſtoms as aliens, paſſing from one part of 
the ſame their own king's territories to another. 

The chief objection againſt the remedy of theſe 
evils is; 

That bis Majeſty would by the union loſe much 
of his double cuſtoms. Which being true, let's ſee 
what the ſame amounts unto; and if it be ſufficient to 
hinder the remedy of theſe evils, and if it be i irrepa- 
rable by ſome other way. 

Anno. 1664. which was the beſt year of Bade that 
hath been theſe many years in Ireland, when nei- 
ther plague nor wars impeached it, and when men 
were generally diſpoſed to ſplendor and liberality, and 


when 
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when the act for hindering cattle coming out of Ire- 
land into England, was not yet made ; nor that made 
for unlading in England ſhips bound from America 
into Ireland; I ſay, in that year the cuſtoms upon 
exported and imported commodities, between Ireland 
and England, was but - not 
but one ſixth thereof, which ſince, how eaſily may 
it be added to the other charges upon England and 
Ireland, which are together N 150, oool. * 
annum. 

2. If it be or the good of England to keep Ireland 
a diſtinct kingdom, why do not the predominant 
party in Parliament (ſuppoſe the Weſtern members) 
make England beyond Trent another kingdom, un- 
der commerce, and take tolls and cuſtoms upon the 
borders ? or why was there ever union between Eng- 
land and Wales, and good effects and fruits whereof 
were never queſtioned? And why may not the entire 
kingdom of England be farther cantonized, for the 
advantage of parties? 

As for the practice; the peers of Ireland aſſembled 
in parliament, may depute ſo many of their number, as 
make the one ſixth part of the peers of England, to 
be called by writ into the lord's houſe of England: 
and the commons in Ireland, aſſembled in like man- 
ner, may depute the like proportion of other members 
to fit with the commons of England, the king and 
that houſe admitting of them. | 

But if the parliament of England be already the 
legiſlative power of Ireland; why may they not call 
a competent number out of . as aforeſaid, or 
in ſome other more convenient manner? 

All theſe ſhifts and expedients are neceſſary but for 
the firſt time, until the matter be agreed upon by both 
nations, in ſome one parliament. 


*Tis 
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*Tis ſuppoſed that the wealth of Ireland 1s about the 
eighth or tenth part of that of England; and the 


King's revenue in both kingdoms ſeems about that 


proportion. 
CHA. VI. 
F the government of Ireland. 


HE government of Ireland is by the King, 21 


biſhops (whereof four are arch-biſhops) and the 


temporal peers ; whereof ſome part, 


by reaſon of the late rebellion, do not fit in parlia- 


ment, 
By about 3000 freeholders, and the members of 


about 100 corporations, the univerſity of Dublin 


reckoned for one, repreſented in the houſe of com- 
mons, by about 279 knights, einne, and bur- 
geſſes. 

The parliament ſo cönſtituted, have a negative up- 


on any law that the lord lieutenant and council ſhall 
offer to the king, and which the King and his coun- 
cil in England ſhall under the great ſeal remit to the 
ſaid parliament. 


The ſheriffs of 8 er e ant oanties 


in Ireland are 40, finally appointed by the lord lieu- 

tenant, each of which hath about ten bailiffs. 

The chief governor, called ſometimes lord lieu- 

8 tenant, ſometimes lord deputy, ſometimes lords juſ- 

tices, with a council, at this time conſiſting of about 

50 members, do govern in all matters belonging to the 
peace, prerogative, 1 


There be five courts, viz. a chancery, conſiſting 
of a lord chancellor, maſter of the rolls, and two, 
three, or four ſalariated maſters of chancery. The 


King bench, of a lord chief Janich, and two other 


J jud ge 8. 
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judges. The common-pleas of the like: the exche. 
quer, of a lord chief baron, and two other barons, 
with the treaſurer and chancellor of the exchequer : 
and a prerogative, whereof _ primate of Armagh is 
Judge. 

There is alſo a palatinate court in Tipperary, 
whereof the duke of Ormond is lord of the liberties 
and regalities to it belonging. There is alſo a court 
of admiralty : every biſhop hath alſo two courts. 
And there have been formerly and lately (but now 


an. 1672. ſuſpended) a preſidency of Munſter, and 


another of Connaught, who meddle nat with life or 
Iimb, nor titles of land. 

There .is alſo a court-marſhal, for the affairs of the 
army, who in times of peace often tranſmit accuſed 
pecſons to the civil power. 

To all theſe courts do belong ſeveral officers and 
counſellors of law, whereof I reckon thoſe of the 
firſt claſſes gain by eſtimation about 600 1. per ann. 
each ———— the ſecond gain about 3ool. per ann. 


and the third gain not above 100). per ann. There 


are alſo ——ſworn attornies, gaining about 120. 
per ann. one with another. 

There are in Ireland about 950 juſtices of the 
peace, appointed by the lord chancellor; an head 
. conſtable for each barony or hundred, being 252; and 
a petty conſtable for each pariſh, whereof are about 
2278. 

The eccleſiaſtical government is by archbiſhops, 


biſhops, archdeacons, deans of cathedral churches, in 


all which there are now aQtually but one quire en- 
tire, and that in Dublin, ſerving both at Chriſt- 
church and St. Patrick's. And the parſons, vicars, 
and curates for the proteſtant religion, are in all Ire- 
land at this day near five hundred, and about half 


the tythes are impropriate, and belonging to lay-men. 
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This is the ſtate of the external and apparent go- 
vernment of Ireland, ſo far as it concerns the num- 


ber of ſpecies of perſons managing the ſame. But 


the internal and myſtical government of Ireland is 
thus, vix. 

1. There are always about twenty gentlemen of 
the Iriſh nation and popiſh religion, who by reaſon of 
their families, good parts, courtly education and car- 
riage, are ſupported by the Triſh to negotiate their 


concernments at the court of England, and of the 


vice-roy in Ireland. 
Theſe men raiſe their contributions by the prieſts 


(who actually and immediately govern the people) 


The priefts are governed by at leaſt 24 Romiſh bi- 
ſhops, all of whom have a long time been converſant 


in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, England, where 


as Chaplains and almoners, &c. they have made an 
intereſt with the governing men and miniſters of ſtate 


in thoſe ſeveral kingdoms, and have obtained ſome 


benefits and preferments from them. 


So as the body of the Iriſh papiſts (being about 
800,000 whereof near 700,000 do live in wretched 
cabbins, without chimney or window) are governed 
by about 1000 ſecular prieſts, and 2500 friars and re- 


gulars of ſeveral orders; whereof moſt are Franciſ- 
cans, next Dominicans and Auguſtins, but few Ca- 
puchines and Jeſuits or Carthuſians. Theſe, I ſay, 
are governed by their reſpective biſhops and ſuperiors, 
whom the miniſters of foreign ſtates do alſo govern and 


direct. 


So as upon the whole matter, the Iriſh, who are 
the bulk of the nation, are governed indirectly by 
foreign power: and ſo are the aforenamed lay patriots, 


their ſupport coming from the clergy conſtituted as 
aforeſaid, and who do notoriouſly exerciſe their ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction in Ireland: and do alſo exert a tem- 
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Judges. The cemmon-pleas of the like: the exche. 
quer, of a lord chief baron, and two other barons, 
with the treaſurer and chancellor of the exchequer : 
and a prerogative, whereof the primate of Armagh is 
Judge. 

There is alſo a a court in Tipperary, 
whereof the duke of Ormond is lord of the liberties 
and regalities to it belonging. There is alſo a court 
of admiralty: every biſhop hath alſo two courts. 
And there have been formerly and lately (but now 
en. 1672. ſuſpended) a preſidency of Munfter, and 

another of Connaught, who meddle nat with life or 
I:mb, nor titles of land. 

There is alſo a court-marſhal, for the affairs of the 
army, who in times of peace often tranſmit accuſed 
perſons to the civil power. 

To all theſe courts do belong ſeveral officers and 
counſellors of law, whereof I reckon thoſe of the 
firſt claſſes gain by eſtimation about 600 1. per ann. 
each ———— the ſecond gain about 3oo1. per ann. 
and the third gain not above 100). per ann. There 
are alſo ſworn attornies, gaining about 120], 
per ann. one with another. 


There are in Ireland abont 950 juſtices of the 


peace, appointed by the lord chancellor; an head 
. conſtable for each barony or hundred, being 252; and 
a petty conſtable for each pariſh, whereof are about 
2278. 

The eccleſiaſtical government is by archbifiops, 
biſhops, archdeacons, deans of cathedral churches, in 
all which there are now actually but one quire en- 
tire, and that in Dublin, ſerving both at Chrift- 
church and St. Patrick's. And the parſons, vicars, 
and curates for the proteſtant religion, are in all Ire- 


land at this day near five hundred, and about half 
the tythes are impropriate, and belonging to lay- men. 
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This is the ſtate of the external and apparent go- 
vernment of Ireland, ſo far as it concerns the num- 
ber of ſpecies of perſons managing the ſame. But 
the internal and myſtical government of Ireland is 
thus, vix. 


1. There are always about twenty gentlemen of 


the Iriſh nation and popiſh religion, who by reaſon of 
their families, good parts, courtly education and car- 


riage, are ſupported by the Iriſh to negotiate their 


concernments at the court of England, and of the 
vice-roy in Ireland. 

Theſe men raiſe their contributions by the prieſts 
(who actually and immediately govern the people) 
The prieſts are governed by at leaſt 24 Romiſh bi- 
ſhops, all of whom have a long time been converſant 
in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, England, where 


as chaplains and almoners, &c. they have made an 


intereſt with the governing men and miniſters of ſtate 
in thoſe ſeveral kingdoms, and have obtained ſome 
benefits and preferments from them. 


So as the body of the Iriſh papiſts (being about 
800,000 whereof near 700,000 do live in wretched 


cabbins, without chimney or window) are governed 


by about 1000 ſecular prieſts, and 2500 friars and re- 


gulars of ſeveral orders; whereof moſt are Franciſ- 


cans, next Dominicans and Auguſtins, but few Ca- 
puchines and Jeſuits or Carthuſians. Theſe, I fay, 


are governed by their reſpective biſhops and ſuperiors, 
whom the miniſters of foreign ſtates do alſo govern and 
direct. 

So as upon the whole matter, the Iriſh, who are 
the bulk of the nation, are governed indirectly by 


foreign power: and ſo are the aforenamed lay patriots, 


their ſupport coming from the clergy conſtituted as 
aforeſaid, and who do notoriouſly exerciſe their ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction in Irelznd : and do alſo exert a tem- 
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poral power, by prevailing with papiſt juſtices of the 
peace, to ſend ſuch to goal as are diſobedient to the 
clergy, upon feigned or frivolous complaints, which 
they cauſe to be brought againſt them. 

The judges aforenamed, all but the chancellor, go 
circuits, whereof there are five twice every year, ex- 
cepting only in the county of Kerry. 

There is an univerſity at Dublin, but lying for the 
moſt part within one college, wherein are a provoſt 
and ſeven ſenior and ruling fellows ; nine junior fel- 
lows ; fixty ſcholars ; and at this tine com- 
moners and other ſtudents. 

There was about the year 1669 erected a college 


of phyſicians, conſiſting of a preſident, and 13 fel- 


lows. | 

There are belonging to the prerogative, archdea- 
cons courts, court-martial and admiralty courts, not 
above 10 advocates, and 30 proQtors. 

There are in the city of Dublin a lord mayor, 2 
ſheriffs, 24 aldermen, 48 ſheriffs peers, and 96 of the 
common council. There are beſides, companies or 
corporations of tradeſmen. | 


There is lately inſtituted an hoſpital for poor chil- 


dren, not yet fully perfected nor endowed. 
There is alſo an hoſpital for ſick, lame, and old 


ſoldiers, but without endowment, and ſtanding but at 


diſcretion and pleaſure. 

There are in and near Dublin, three publick pri- 
ſons, and one houſe of correction. 

Laſtly, J muſt intimate, that the footman-ſhip for 
which the Iriſh 40 years ago were very famous, is 
now almoſt quite loſt among them, every man now 
keeping a ſmall garran to ride on, unleſs in fuch rocky 
and craggy places, where 'tis eaſier to go a foot than 
to ride, 
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Of the militia and defence of Treland, 


HERE be in Ireland, as elſewhere, two militias; 
one are the juſtices of peace, their militia of 
high and petty conſtables; as alſo the ſheriffs militia 
of his ſervants and bailiffs, and poſſe comitatus upon 
extraordinary occaſions. 

Of theſe all together there are in Ireland near 3000; 
all of which are bound within their ſeveral diftriQts, 
there to act, and not elſewhere. 

There is, or hath lately been an army in Ireland, 
of about thirty troop of horſe, and ſixty companies of 
foot, with a regiment of guards at Dublin, as a life- 
guard for the lord lieutenant, making in all about: 
5000 men. 

There is alſo a proteſtant militia, of about 24000 


men, viz. about 10000 horſe and the reſt foot. 


The people of Ireland are all in faQtions and parties, 
called Engliſh and Iriſh, proteſtants and papiſts: 
tho' indeed the real diſtinction is veſted and diveſted 
of the land belonging to papiſts, anno 1641. Of 
which the Iriſh that are veſted by reſtoration, ſeem 
rather to take part with the diveſted. And the chief 
pique which the popiſh clergy have at the proteſtant 
is, that they have the church livings and juriſdictions; 
for the exerciſe of their function they have moſt freely, 
and had, when they undertook their project in 164r. 
The differences between the old Iriſh and old Engliſh 
papiſts are aſleep now, becauſe they have a common 
enemy. 


The 
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The old proteſtants of Queen Elizabeth and Kirig 
| James's plantation (till of late) did not much love the 
new Engliſh, who came over fince 1641, or rather 
ſince 1646 and 1648, becauſe they envied the great 
ſhares which they had gotten of the forfeited lands 
from the late uſurpers. But now they alſo are well 
enough together, ſince the ſaid old proteſtants have 
had good proviſo's in the acts of ſettlement, and ſa- 
tisfaQtion for their ſervice before June 1649, and 
ſince the church revenues have been augmented by 
the forfeitures; but chiefly, for that the ſaid old pro- 
teſtants have all the power and preferments, civil, mi- 
litary, and eccleſiaſtical. 


Of the new Engliſh, ſome are conformiſts, others 


not : and ſome have fallen in with other parties, and 
others not. 

Of the old proteſtants, there are alſo parties, I can- 
not ſay factions, chiefly denominated by the names 
of their families, as the Butlers and F itz-Geralds 
were of old. 


But to return: the chief factions are the veſted and 


diveſted of forfeited lands; all Iriſh and papiſts gene- 
rally fearing the latter, and moſt Engliſh and proteſ- 


tants the former, as appears in all juries and tefti- 


monies given where the lands or lives of one of other 
are concerned, Now in ſome counties, as in Kerry, 
many forfeitures happened, and few reſtorations, and 
there alſo few Engliſh were ever planted, nor can 
well endure to live: ſo as the firſt ſort of militia in 


theſe and other like counties, are Iriſh papiſts, di- 


veſted and diſcontented perſons. Whereby the few 
Engliſh there can have no juſtice executed, for want 


of hands wherewith to do it : nor can they eaſily get 


indifferent juries, but that the ſheriffs are Engliſh for 
the moſt part, and moſt commonly proteſtants. In 
which caſe, ſome have been of opinion, that the other 

militia, 
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militia, namely, the army, may both in law and rea- 
ſon ſupply this defect, in times when there is not oe- 
caſion for them, to guard the land from invaſion and 
rebellion. For why might not thirty ſheriffs be taken 
out of one hundred and twenty officers of the army, 
viz. ſixty captains and lieutenants of horſe, and ſixty 
captains of foot? And why may not ſuch be as 
reſponſible for exccuting juſt ſentences as any other ? 
And what terror is there in a force which a bailiff 
uſeth, more than in that which one called a ſoldier 
carries with him? And why ſhould the military of- 
ficer or ſheriff uſe more force or terror than to make 
the debtor or malefactor anſwer the law, and obey the 
ſentence of a civil court? And is it not more con- 
venient and eaſy in great riotous contempts, to bring 
a troop or company, whoſe trade it is to uſe arms and 
apply force dexterouſly, than to uſe the poſſe comitatus; 
that is, to call abundance of men from their labour 
and calling, to attempt things of danger, which they 
do not underſtand ? Moreover, if the general can quar- 
ter the army where he pleaſes, and that the ſheriffs or 
conſtable can, in their reſpective precincts, call whom 
he pleaſes to his aſſiſtance ; then the general can cauſe 
ſuch a competent force to be quartered in thoſe thin 
peopled counties. And the ſheriffs and juſtices can 
call ſuch to their aſſiſtance, excepting where ſuch 
ſoldiers are in formal garriſons upon actual Cuty, or 
in other caſes to be agreed upon between the civil 
and military powers ſo called in, although there can 
be no country without force, nor any army without a 
policy and diſcipline, But of this let the lawyers talk 
further. . 
As for the military force of Ireland, vulgarly and 
properly ſo called, 1. The ſtanding army is ſuch as 
the preſent revenue can well maintain, which perhaps 
is, or very lately was about ſix thouſand, and is 
| =. every 
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every year or other changed, as his Majeſty ſeems 
beſt. 2. The proteſtant militia now already efta- 
bliſhed and formed, is about 24 or 25 thouſand men, 
moſt of them already OC in the wars of Ire- 
land. 

The third, of grand fines againſt foreign invaſions, 
I conceive may be ſeventy thouſand men of the beft 
affected, and leaſt pope affected Iriſh; for fo 
many I conceive the thirty thouſand of the ftanding 
army and preſent militia could well officer and com- 
mand, Now that one hundred thouſand may be 
ſpared to ſend as ſoldiers in a time of extremity, I 
think is plain, for that there are five hundred and 
fifty thouſand males in Ireland, whereof one hundred 
and fifty thouſand can perform all the neceſſary labour 


of huſbandmen and tradeſmen ; two hundred thouſand 


of them are perhaps under 16, and above 60. Nor 


doth the quality of the remaining exempt them from ; 


ſervice, who are to ſtand for a reſerve, 

And this force I take to be ſufficient to reſiſt any 
number of men which any prince of the world hath 
ſhipping enough to bring into Ireland, with ſuch 
| horſe, arms, ammunition and victuals as are fit for 


ſuch an enterprize. 


To ſay nothing, that the ſubſtance of Ireland is 


chiefly cattle, which may be eaſily removed to waſte 
the country where the enemy ſhall land, 

And how confiderable the ftanding army of fix 
thouſand men, and the veteran militia, of above 


twenty four thouſand, who have not only the com- 


mand, but the poſſeſſion and propriety of all the 
ſtrong and terrible places in Ireland, and three fourths 
of all the horſe ſerviceable in war, and at leaſt three 
fourths of all the ſhipping, and England to help and 
countenance, hath been competently mentioned be- 


fore; and that the bulk of the Iriſh are the inhabi- 
tants 
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tants of the aforenamed one hundred and fixty thou- 
ſand wretched cabins-men, flaviſhly bred and dealt 
with by their own lords and patriots; and that the 
reſtored Iriſh, reſtored to their eſtates almoſt by mi- 
racle, will be careful how they engage any more up- 
on a frivolous, impious undertaking. 


Of the Celum and Selum of Ireland. | 


Y the cœlum or the ſky, I underſtand the heat, 
coldneſs, drowth, moiſture, weight and ſuſ- 


ceptions of air, and the impreſſions made upon it, 


viz. the ſtate of the winds, as Whether the wind blows 
in Ireland in compariſon with, or differently from 


other places; as from what points of the compaſs the 


wind blows moſt frequently or fiercely, and what 
proportion of the whole year from each point. 2. As 
to heat and cold, I conceive the ſame ought to be 
meaſured by the weather-glaſs or thermometer, 2. 
As to wetneſs or moiſture, by the ſbrinking of Lute- 


trings, 'by the quantity of rain falling upon a cer- 
tain quantity of level ſuperficies, and by the quantity 


of water dried up within the ſame time out of a veſſel 
of like figure, and equal dimenſions. 

As for other changes in the air, ſuppoſed to depend 
upon the gravity or levity thereof, I ſuppoſe the ſame 
is to be known by the inſtrument called the barometer, 
Laſtly, To the much or little ſunſhine, whereof Ire- 


land hath been much abuſed; the ſame is to be meaſur- 


ed by an inſtrument found for that purpoſe. 3s 
Wherefore ſince it is ſmall ſatisfaction to ſay the 


air of Ireland is mild and temporate, inclined to 


moiſture, &c. And fince the true and clear knowledge 
thereof depends upon ſeveral longs tedjous, and re- 
Z 2 | iterated 
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iterated obſervations, ſimple and comparative, made 
in the ſeveral parts of Ireland, in the ſeveral ſeaſons of 
the year, and compared with the like obſervations, 
made with the ſame or like inſtruments, in the ſeve- 


ral parts of the earth; we muſt for the preſent only 
ſay, that there are in being the ſeveral inſtruments fol- 


lowing, viz. 

1. An Inſtrument to meaſure the motion of the 
wind, and conſequently its ſtrength. 

2. How many hours in the day in the whole year 
it blows from any point of the compaſs. 

3- To meaſure what quantity of rain falls in the 
vear upon any quantity or ſpace of ground. 

4. What air is moſt moiſt or dry. 

5. What alterations are made in the gravity and le- 
vity of the air from hour to hour, 

6. The thermometer or N of the better 
ws 
The inſtrument to meaſure and foretel froſt and 
150 

Which inſtruments many men muſt make uſe 
of in the ſeveral parts of Ireland, and the reſt of the 
world, and correſponding with each other, commu- 
nicate and correct their obſervation by reaſon. 


In the mean time let it ſuffice to ſay, that at Dub- 
lin the wind blows 2 parts of 5 from the ſouth-weſt to 


the weſt, one part from ſouth-weſt to the ſouth; one 
other from the weſt to north eaſt, and the reſt from 
the north-eaſt to the ſouth; 3 parts of 10 between 
weſt and ſouth-weſt, 2 of 10 between S. W. and S. S. 
E. 2 of 10 between S. S. E. and N. E. by N. 2. of 10 
N. E. by N. to N. and W. or very near thereabouts. 

2. That from the 10th of September to the 10 of 
March, it blows a kind of ſtorm for ſome time or o- 
ther almoſt every day. 
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3. That the ſnow lies not long in the lower ground 
of Ireland. Nor doth it freeze more than what it 


doth in France, Holland, or England. 
4. The rain falling at Dublin and London for the 


month October 1663, was but 20 to 19, That 


the windineſs of the ſame month was at Dublin 20, 


and at London but 17. 
5. As for the healthfulneſs of the climate, city, or 


other ſpace of land; it muſt be firſt known how 


many people are in a certain day living in it, and then 
the guota parts which die per ann. for | many years to- 
gether ; and for the fruitfulneſs, how many births. 

6. As to Longzvity, enquiry muſt be made into 


ſome good old regiſter of (ſuppoſe) 20 perſons, who 


were all born and buried in the ſame pariſh, and having 
caſt up the time which they all lived as one man, the 
total divided by 20 is the life of each one with ano- 
ther ; which' compared with the like obſervation in 
ſeveral other places, will ſhew the difference of Lon- 


gævity, due allowance being made for extraordinary 


contingencies, and epidemical diſeaſes happening 

reſpectively within the period of each obſervation. 
| Wherefore matters being not as yet prepared for 
theſe experiments, I can ſay nothing clearly of them; 


only, that it ſeems by the beſt eſtimates and approaches 
that I have been able to make, that London is more 
healthful than Dublin by 3 in 32. 


Having ſaid thus much of the cœlum or air, or ra- 
ther of the ingenium, and way of diſtinguiſhing airs 
in a better maaner than uſual ; we come next to ry 


the nature of the ſoil by the like expedients. 


To which purpoſe, firſt know, that the perch cf 


Ireland is 21 foot, that of England but ſixteen and a 
half; wherefore the acre of 160 perches is as 121 to 


196, that is, 121 Iriſh acres. do make 196 Engliſh 
2 3 ſtatute 
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ſtatute acres. Now in Ireland a milch cow, if Eng- 
liſh breed, may be fed upon two acres of paſture, 
and with as much hay as will grow upon half an 
acre of meadow, will yield preter propter 3 gallons of 
milk for ninety days, one with another, and one 
gallon at a medium for ninety more, and for ninety 
more ſcarce one quarter of a gallon one cay with 
another, and for ninety more dry. Wherefore it 
follows, that ſuch a cow upon ſuch feeding, gives a- 
bove one tun and half; nay, 384 gallons of milk per 
ann. And that if the rent of the ſaid two acres of 
paſture be 58. per ann. and of the half acre of meadow 
3, in all 8s. that the gallon of milk comes but to a 
farthing, expecting what the value and hazard of the 
cow, and the labour of milking and looking to her, 
ſhall add unto that price; which I ſuppoſe not above 
as much more. 

The ſaid quantity of milk will make 2 C. and half 
of raw-milk-cheeſe, and 1 C. of whey-butter, beſides 
whey for the ſwine; orelſe 2 C. of butter, and 1 C. 
of ſkim-milk-cheeſe, beſides whey as aboveſaid, for 
drink to the people and food for ſwine. 

Mem, That one bull ſuffices for about twenty 
cows. That a cow continues milch and bearing, 
from 3 or 4 years old to 12, ſometimes 20, tho' ſel- 
dom ſuffered to live ſo long. And that three dairy 
women will manage twenty cows, and do much work 


of other kind between while. And that one man will 
look to them and their food. 


An ox of 6 or 7 years old will not require fo much 


feeding as a milch-cow, but will be maintained with 
two acres of good paſture only, or with 1 acre and 


half of paſture, and half an acre of hay, in hard 
winters. 
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An horſe requires 2 acres and a half, as a garran, 


and a ſmall horſe or Iriſh garran, 1 and two thirds, or 


thereabouts. 
Eight or ten ſheep are equivalent for feeding to 


an OX, 
It is further to be noted, that a calf at 
a month old weighs half a hundred, $ 561. 


or | 
T hat an ox is come to its full growth 


at 6 years old, and then may weigh alive G 754 J. 
7 C. or 


The 4 quarters of ſuch an ox weights. 5 C. or 560 J. 

The hide, 3 qurs. C. rr 84 l. 
The tallow 801. 
The offal about | 601, 


In all 784 1. 

. or 7 C. wt. 
Conſequently the ſaid ox gaineth * 151. 
The difference between lean beef and fat beef i in 


value is as 5 to 9. 


Ihn ſheep the increaſe of their fleſh, ſkin, and tallow 
is about the ſame proportion. And yet ſheeps fleſh 


is ſold dearer than beef, becauſe of the great trouble 


and hazard about ſheep. 
A fleece of wool in Ireland 1s about two pound 


weight. 
An hog eats ſuch things as ſheep and oxen do not, 


viz. roots, acorns, and conſequently the ſame land 


will maintain a proportion of hogs above ſheep and. 
oxen. One cow-herd will ſerve a hundred oxen, one 


—— a thouſand ſheep. 
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From all that hath been ſaid, we collect, that the 
natural and genuine rent of lands in IreJand, not that 
of money, or gold and ſilver is 
Of milk, deduQing charges gall. 
Of beef and mutton — — 
Ot hides and ſkin 8 
Of offal — 
Of wool — — 


So as where lands produce more or leſs per ann. 
communibus annis of theſe commodities, the ſame is 
to be accounted more or leſs fertil than that of Ire- 
land, 

Moreover from hence we ſhall endeavour to gather 
the number of cattle in Ireland, as followeth, viz. 

There being 7 millions and an half of acres of good 
meadow, arable, and paſture-land in Ireland, beſides 
bog with ſhrub-wood, &c. commonly called unpro- 
fitable land ; and for that half a million ſupplies the 
inhabitants with corn for bread and drink, man and 
beaſt, hemp, flax and rape, as ſhall be hereafter 
ſhewn from the number of the people, their manner 


of eating, from the number of mills, and from the 


value of the tythes, &c. ſuppoſing the other 7 mil- 
lions to be competently well ſtocked, Jet us firſt ſee 
how many houſes there may probably be. 
To which purpoſe, remember that there are 
184,000 families, whoſe houſes have but one 'or no 
chimney. Now I gueſs, that about one third of this 


number keep a ſmall horſe called a garran, which is 


61,000 garrans for tillage ; and I ſuppoſe that the 


1 6,000 families have for the coach and ſaddle near 


4 Oo horſes, So as in Ireland there are about 
100,009 horſes, whoſe food requires 100,000 acres 
of good paſture, $0,000 acres of meadow, and the 
6th part of an acre of oat-Jand, viz, about 16000 


acres. 
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acres: In all 166,000 acres. Or if the horſes be 


ſuch as require little or no hay and oats, as the horſes 


of Poor people do not, then as aforeſaid, 2 or 2 acres 


and a half is allowed to each horſe. 


The wool which is uſually exported, being a little 
above two millions of pounds, grows upon 100,000 


| ſheep: and the wool which cloaths the nation being 


about 1100, coo bodies, at 


J. each for cloaths, 


hats and ſtockings requires 0,000, ooo more, and fo 


3 millions more of ſheep, in 4 millions. The feeding 
whereof at 5 to an acre, requires 800,000 acres, So 
as horſe and ſheep require one million of acres. So 
as there remains one half, a million being allowed 


for all other cattle, beaſts and vermine, 5 millions and 


half for great cattle, which will feed about 3 millions 
of that ſpecies. 


If there be 3 millions of black cattle, then we © ſup- 
poſe 1,500,070 males. 


Of famales, 1,500,000, of which two thirds are 
milch cows, viz. 600,000. 


Of calves and heifers under 2 years 600,000, and 


300,000 of other ſorts. | 
| Males and females making in all 3 millions. 
Of which we may ſuppoſe under 3 yrs old 1,420,000 


Between 3 and 6 1,200,000 


And above 7 years 400,000 
Where note, that of all the black cattle above- 
named, there aq 60,000 exported alive, and 30000 


dead in barrels, Of the ſheep not 100,900. 
Of butter, whereof one of the 600,090 milch- 


cows may well yield 1 C. weight per ann. but 26000 
C. or the proceed of 26000 cows, From whence may 


be ſeen whether the trade of thoſe commodities be yet 


at beſt: for I gueſs that the 6th of the whole ſtock 
may be annually ſpent at home, or exported abroad. 
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It remains only to ſay, that one acre of land Iriſh, 
requires of ſeed, and returns as followeth, 


Wheat 4 buſhels, and produces 16 to 36 
Rye 4 20 to 40 
Bean- barly 6 20 to 48 
Oats 6 16 to 32 
Barly 4 | 20 to 40 
Peaſe 4 12 to 18 


One horſe plows 10 acres, and there goes 1 man 
to 3 horſes. 


CA Fe IX. 


of the properti on in value, which the ſeveral counties 
in Ireland do bear to each other, vix. 


HE value or proportion of the ſeveral counties 

in Ireland, doth ſeem much to depend upon 

the number of acres which each doth contain. And 
therefore, and for ſeveral other reaſons, moſt of the 
land of Ireland hath, within theſe laſt 4o years, been 
' meaſured by the chain and inſtrument, viz. the King 
and Queen's counties, about the year 1630, the coun- 
ty of London-derry, when the city of London under- 
took the plantation by one Mr. Raven; Connaught 
and Tipperary in the earl of Straffggd's time, by 
ſeveral hands, ſometimes conducted by Mr. William 
Gilbert. 
The lands belonging to papiſts anno. 1641, in the 
three provinces of Munſter, Leinſter, and Ulſter, by 
ſir William Petty. Other proteſtant lands in the 
ſame three provinces, in order to regulate contribu- 
tions, by the owners of the ſaid lands themſelves; 


but in ſo divided and ſeparated a manner, that little 
account 
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account can be given of them, beſides what was col- 
lected by the ſaid fir William Petty ; who at his own 
charge, beſides thoſe maps of every pariſh, which by 
his agreement he delivered into the ſurveyor-general's 


office, he hath cauſed diſtin maps to be made of 


every barony, or hundred ; as alſo of every county, 
engraven in copper, and the like of every province, 
and of the whole kingdom, All which could the de- 


fects of them be ſupplied with the yet unmeaſured 


lands, would be expoſed to publick view. 

Now as to the value of theſe lands, they were anno. 
1642, rated to and by the adventurers as followeth, 
viz. in Lienſter at 128. per acre, in Munſter at gs. in 
Connaught at 6s. and in Ulſter at 4s. and to pay one 
farthing per ann. quit-rent to the King out of each 
ſhillings worth of land ſo rated, viz. 3d. or 12 far- 
ing for an acre in Lienſter rated at 128. q. or 2d. 1. 
an acre for lands in Munſter rated at gs. &c. fic de 
ceteris. Wood, bog, and mountain, to be caſt in 
over and above. 
Afterwards the ſoldiers, who were to have the ſatis. 
faction of their arrears at the ſame rate, not being wil- 
ing to caſt lots upon ſuch deſparate hazards, did any. 
1653, equalize counties within each province, viz. 
took ſome in Lienſter, at al. 28. per acre, ſome at 
1]. &c. And thoſe who were ſatisfied anno 1655, and 
afterwards, did equalize not only counties, but baro- 
nies alſo, valuing ſome baronies in Lienſter at 11, 4s, 
per acre, and ſome but at 6s. and others at all rates 
between thoſe two extreams. But ſo as that, not- 
withſtanding all the ſaid differences, the whole pro- 
vince ſhould be given and taken at 128. per acre, ac- 


ccrding to the then law. And the inequality remain- 


ing after this equalization, was to be corrected by 
a lot. 


I could 
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I could herein inſert all the particulars of theſe tranſ- 
aQions, but conceive it impertinent to my purpoſe, 
eſpecially ſince they may be ſeen upon record. The 
next and beſt of all preceding equalizations, was that 
which the concerns of each county made in order to 
regulate the heavy contributions paid to the uſurpers 
before his Majeſty's reſtoration, and when no quit- 
rent was yet due. And in order to this work, not ba- 


ronies as before, but pariſhes, nay, particular farms 


were alſo equalized. What was done herein, was 
not publickly recorded, but collected by the curious, 
and too bulky to be here inſerted. Only take notice, 
that theſe valuations were made as parties intereſted 
could prevail upon and againſt one another by their 
aitendance, friends, eloquence, and vehemence; for 
what other foundation of truth it had in nature, I 
know not. | | 

Next to this valuation, there was, in order to a 
certain gift preſented to his Majeſty, by the adven- 
turers and ſoldiers, of a years value of all their lands 
as it yielded anno 1659, next immediately before his 
reſtoration. There iſſued a commiſſion, anno 1663, 
to inquire into and ſettle the ſaid values. And about 
1667, there were made two ſeveral valuations more; 


the one in order to reprize ſuch who had reſtored 


lands to the innocent Iriſh in equal value ; and ano- 
ther was a determination, what each land was worth 
ann. 1659, (whatever it yielded : ) both which, eſpe- 
cially the latter, are upon record moſt authentically. 
Moreover, ann. 1653, and 1654, there were inquiſi- 
tions taken of the values which, all and every parcel 
of land in Ireland yielded ann. 1641. There have 
been alſo ſeveral acts of the chief powers pre tempore, 
for approportioning what proportion of a certain ſum 
to be levied in general, ſhould in particular be charged 
on each county, viz, ann. 1057, there was an act of 

the 
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the uſurper's parliament to that purpoſe. Ann, 1662, 
there was an act for raiſing 30,0001. as a preſent to 
his grace the duke of Ormond ; and another for raiſ- 
ing of monies for ſeveral publick uſes. And ann. 


1672, for the equal raiſing of 30,000], per ann. upon 


all the lands and houſes of the whole nation. There 
be alſo accounts of what was raiſed out of each coun- 
ty by way of ſubſidy and poll- money paid ann. 1661. 
All which may be of much light to thoſe who have 
ſuch deſigns as the ſame will anſwer. But I being 
aſſured by whom, and for what ends, and by what 
means every ſuch valuation and inquiſition was re- 
ſpectively made, had rather attempt ſome rule in 
nature, whereby to value and proportionate the lands 
of Ireland: the firſt whereof I propoſe to be; that 
how many men, women, and children live in any 
country pariſh, that the rent of that land is near a- 
bout ſo many times 15 8. be the quantity and quality 
of the land what it will. 2. That in the meaneſt 
of the 160,000 cabins, one with another are five ſouls, 
in the 24,000 fix ſouls. In all the other houſes ten a 
piece, one with another. 


The 7 4 B IL E. 


| UT to make nearer approaches to the perfection 
of this work, 'twould be expedient to know 


the content of acres of every pariſn, and withal, what 


quantity of butter, cheeſe, corn, and wool was raiſed 
out of it for three years conſequent; for thence the 


natural value of the land may be known, and by the 


number of people living within a market - days journey, 


and the value of their houſing, which ſhews the qua- 
lity and expence of the ſaid people; I would hope to 
come to the knowledge of the value of the ſaid com- 
modities, and conſequently the value of the land, by 

deducting 
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deducting the hire of working people upon it. And 
this brings me to the moſt important conſideration in 
political ceconomies, viz. how to make a par and equa- 
tion between lands and labour, ſo as to expreſs the 


value of any thing by either alone, To which pur- : 


poſe, ſuppoſe two acres of paſture-Jand incloſed, and 
put thereunto a weaned calf, which I ſuppoſe in 
twelve months will become one hundred heavier in 
eatable fleſh ; then one hundred weight of ſuch fleſh, 
which I ſuppoſe fifty days food, and the intereſt of 
the value of the calf, is the value or years rent of the 
land. But if a man's labour —— for a year 
can make the ſaid land to yield more than ſixty days 
food of the ſame, or of any other kind, then that 
overplus of days food is the wages of the man; both 


being expreſſed by the number of days food. That 


ſome men will eat more than others, is not material, 
fince by a days food we underſtand one hundredth 
part of what 100 of all ſorts and ſizes will eat, ſo as 
to live, labour, and generate. And that a days food 
of one ſort may require more labour to produce, than 
another ſort, is alſo not material, ſince we underſtand 
the eaſieſt gotten food of the reſpective countries of 
the world. 

As for example, I ſuppoſe a pint of oat- meal equal 
to half a pint of rice, or a quart of milk, or a pound 
of bread, or a pound and quarter of fleſh, &c. each, 
in the reſpective place where each is the eaſieſt gotten 
food. But if rice be brought out of India into Ireland, 


or oatmeal carried from Ireland thither ; then in In- 


dia the pint of oatmeal muſt be dearer than half a 


pint of rice, by the freight and hazard of carriage, 


& wice verſa, & ſic de ceteris, For as for pleaſant 
taſte, I queſtion whether there be any certainty, or 


regularity of the ſame in nature, the ſame depending 


upon novelty, opinion of virtue, the recommenda- 
tion 
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tion of others, &. Wherefore the days food of an 
adult man, at a medium, and not the days labour, is 
the common meaſure of value, and ſeems to be as re- 
gular and conſtant as the value of fine ſilver. For an 
ounce, ſuppoſe of ſilver in Peru is equivalent to a 
days food, but the ſame in Ruſſia is equivalent to four 
days food, by reaſon of the freight, and hazard in 
carrying the ſame from Peru to Ruſſia ; and in Ruſſia 
the price of filver ſhall grow to be worth more days 
labour, if a workman can by the eſteem and requeſt 
of filver utenſils earn more than he can on other ma- 
terials. Wherefore I valued an Iriſh cabbin at the 


number of days food, work the maker ſpent in build- 


ing of it. 

By the ſame way we muſt make a par and equation 
between art and ſimple labour; for if by ſuch ſimple la- 
bour I could dig and prepare for ſeed an hundred acres 
in a thouſand days; ſuppoſe then, I ſpend a hundred 
days in ſtudying a more compendious way, and in 
contriving tools for the ſame purpoſe ; but inall that 
hundred days dig nothing, but in the remaining nine 
hundred days I did two hundred acres of ground ; 
then I ſay, that the ſaid art which coſt but one hun- 
dred days invention is worth one man's labour for 
ever; becauſe the new art, and one man, performed 
as much as two men could have done without it. 

By the ſame way we make an equation between art 
and opinion, For if a picture-maker, ſuppoſe, make 


pictures at 51. each; but then, find that more perſons 


would employ him at that rate than his time would 
extend to ſerve them in, it will certainly come to paſs 
that this artiſt will conſider whether as many of thoſe 
who apply to him at $I, each picture, will give 6]. as 
will take up his whole time to accommodate ; and that 
upon this nnen he pitcheth the rate of his 
work. | 
By 
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By the ſame way alſo an equation may be made be. 
tween drudging labour, and favour, acquaintance, 
intereſt, friends, eloquence, reputation, power, au- 
thority, &c. All which I thought not amiſs to inti- 
mate as of the ſame kind with finding an equation 
between land and labour, all theſe not very perti- 
nent to the proportioning of the ſeveral counties of 


Treland. 


Wherefore to return to the matter in hand, I ſay, 


the quantity of commodity produced, and the quantity 


of the labour ſhews the effects of the land; and the 


number of people living thereupon, with the quality 
of their houſing, ſhews the value of the commodity ; 
for one days delicate and exquiſite food may be worth 
ten of ordinary. Now the nature of peoples feeding 
may be eſtimated by the viſible part of their expence, 

which is their houſing. But ſuch helps of knowing 
the value of lands, I am not yet able to furniſh. 


S 


Of the money of Ireland. 


| ſure and rule for the value of all commodi- 
ties. But whether in that ſenſe there be any money, 
or ſuch rule in the world, I know not, much leſs in 
Ireland, though moſt are perſuaded that gold and 
filver money is ſuch. For 1. The proportion of 
value between pure gold and fine filver, alters as the 
earth and induſtry of men produce more of one than 
of the other; that is to ſay, gold has been worth 
but twelve times its own weight in ſilver; of late it 
has been worth fourteen, becauſe more filver has 


been gotten, That of gold proportionably, i. e. 


about twelve times as much filver has been raiſed as of 
gold, 


Bo 
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ONE is underſtood to be the uniform mea- 
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gold, which makes gold dearer. So there can be 
but one of the two metals of gold and ſilver to be a 


fit matter for money. Wherefore, if ſilver be that 


one metal fit for money; then gold is but a commo- 
dity very like money. And as things now ſtand, 
filver only is the matter of money ; and that elſewhere 
as well as in Ireland. 

2. The value of filver riſes and falls itſelf ; for 
men make veſſels of coined ſilver, if they can gain 
by the workmanſhip enough to defray the deſtruction 
of the coinage, and withal, more than they could 
expect by employing the ſame filver as money in a 
way of trade, Now the accidents of ſo doing, 


make filver riſe and fall, and conſequently take from 
the perfect aptitude for being an uniform ſteady rule 


and meaſure of all other things. 

The miſchiefs and inconveniences hitherto men- 
tioned, are common to all times and places ; but in 
Ireland are more particular; and ſtand thus, viz. 

A piece of 8 rials being full 17 penny weight, 
paſſeth for 4s. 9d. if it want but half a grain of the 
weight, though half a grain of ſilver be worth but 


the 4th part of a farthing, or the ſixteenth. of a 


penny, then it paſſes for 3 d. leſs, viz. 48. Gd. and if 
it weigh ten grains above 17d. weight, it paſſes but 


for 48. 9. On the other hand, if it weigh but 12d. 
weight, it paſſes nevertheleſs for 4s. 6d. And if the 


filver be courſe, if not ſo courſe, as not to be called 
ſilver, yet ſtill it paſſes for the ſame. Moreover, the 
fineneſs cannot be determined by common eyes ſcarce 


at all, by the beſt not within 4d. in an ounce, by 


the touchſtone not within 2d. and by the teſt itſelt 
not within a half- penny. Laftly, the ſcales and 
weights differ ſo much from each other, as what is 
48. 9d in one houſe, is but 45. 6d. in the next, & 
vice verſa, From whence it comes to paſs, that all 
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pieces weighing above 17d. weight, are culled out to 
buy or make pieces of 14d. weight to pafs for 48. 


6d. 
2, Other ſpecies of coin, which pro rata contain 


the ſame quantity of the like gold and filver, with 


the piece of eight rials, goes in one ſpecies for more, 
in another for leſs. What hath been ſaid of the 
fifver-ſpecies, may be ſaid of the gold ſpecies ; and 
what differences are between ſilver and filver, and 
between gold and gold, is alfo between ſilver and 
gold coins, So as it becomes a trade to ſtudy and 
make advantages of theſe irregularities, to the preju- 


dice of the good people who are taught, that what- 


ever is called money, is the ſame, and regular, and 
uniform, and a juſt meaſure of all commodities, 
From whence it hath happened, that all Engliſh 
money which hath a great and deſerved reputation in 
the world for its intrinſick goodneſs, is quite carried 
away out of Ireland, and fuch money brought inftead 


of it, as theſe ſtudied merchants do from time to 
time bring in for their advantage upon the common 


people, their credulity and ignorance. 

But money, that is to ſay, filver and gold, do at 
this day much decreaſe in n Ireland, for the following 
reaſons. 

1. Ireland, anno aig. did not export to a much 
greater value than it imported, viz. about 62000. 
Since which time there hath been a law made to pro- 


hibit the importation of great cattle and ſheep, alive 


of dead, into England; the value whereof carried 
into England in that very year 1664, was above 
1500001. The which was ſaid to have been done, 
for that Ireland drained away the money of England. 
| Whereas in that very year England ſent to Ireland, 
but 910001. leſs than it received from thence ; and 
yet this ſmall difference was faid to be the reaſon 
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why the rents of England fell a fifth part, that is 
1600000 in 8 millions. Which was a ſtrange con- 
ceit, if they conſider farther, that the yalue of the 
cattle alive or dead, which went out of Ireland into 
England, was but 132000]. the hides; tallow, and 
freight whereof were worth about half that money, 

2. Whereas the owners of about otie quarter both 
of all the real and perſonal eſtate of Ireland, do live 
in England, ſince the buſineſs of the ſeveral courts of 


claims was finiſhed in December 1668, all that be- 


longs to them goes out, but returns not. 

3. The gains of the commiſſioners of that court, 
and of the farmers of the revenue of Ireland, who 
live in England, have iſſued out of Ireland without 
returns. 

4. A conſiderable part of the army of Ireland hath 
been ſent into England, and yet paid out of Ireland. 

5. To remit ſo many great ſums out of Ireland 


into England, when all trade between the ſaid two 
| kingdoms is prohibited, muſt be very chargeable ; 
for now the goods which go out of Ireland, in order 


to furniſh the ſaid ſums in England, muſt for example 


go into the Barbadoes, and there be ſold for ſugars, 


which brought into England, are ſold for money to 


pay there what Ireland owes. Which way being ſo 


long, tedious, and hazardous, muſt neceſſarily fo 
raiſe the exchange of money, as we have ſeen 15 per 
cent. frequently given, anno 1671 and anno 1672. 


Although in truth, exchange can never be naturally 


more than the land and water-carriage of money 


between the two kingdoms, and the inſurance of the 


ſame upon the way, if the money be alike in both 

places. 

But men that have not had the faculty of making 

theſe tranſmiſſions with dexterity, have choſe rather 

to give 15 per cent. exchange, as aforeſaid, than to 
A a 2 put 
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put themſelves upon the hazard of ſuch undertakings,, 
and the miſchief of being diſappointed, 

Now the extraordinary decreaſe of gold and filver, 
put men, whoſe affairs were much diſturbed thereby, 


upon extraordinary canceits, and ſome very abſurd , 


ones for remedy, as namely the raiſing of Spaniſh 
pieces of eight, called cobs in Ireland, from 4s. 9d. 
to 5 or 6 ſhillings, which were before about 5d. 
above the value of Engliſh ; that is 4s. 4d. Engliſh 
money weighed the ſame with a cob called 4s. gd. 
For theſe diftrated people thought, that calling their 
money by a better name, did increaſe its value. 

2. They thought that no man would carry cobs of 
3s. out of Ireland into England, where they were 
called but 48. 4d. although he was neceſſitated to 
pay 48 5d. in England, and had no other effects to 
do it with. They thought that all men who lived in 
England, would return to their eſtates in Ireland, 
rather than pay 15 per cent. for exchange; not con- 
ſidering, that when cobs were raiſed, that exchange 
would alſo riſe proportionably. They fancied, that 


he who ſold a ſtone of wool for two cobs, called gs. 


when cobs were raiſed, would ſell his ſtone of wool 
for one cob and a half when called 9s. Nor did 
they think how this frivolous conceit' would have 
taken away a proportionable part of all landlords 
eſtates in Ireland. As for example, thoſe who acted 


moderately, would have the money raiſed a 20th 


part; and the 20th part of all the money of Ireland, 
was then thought to be but about 200001]. The 
whole caſh of Ireland being then eſtimated but 
400000 1. whereas the landlords .of Ireland, whoſe 
revenue is 8000001. per annum, mult have loft one 
20th part of their whole eſtates for ever, viz. 
40000]. per annum upon that empty expedient. 


But 
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But others, no leſs ſenſible of the diſtreſs of the 
people, and the obſtructions of trade by reaſon of the 
ſaid decay of bullion, conſidering that about 6000001. 
would drive the trade of that kingdom ; for that 


200000 would pay one half years gale of all the 


land ; 50000 would pay a quarter rent of all the 
houſing, and that 1 5000OOl. would more than pay a 


weeks expence of all the people of Ireland; and that 


the whole caſh moved chiefly in thoſe three circles ; 
they therefore thought to make up their 4000001, 
preſent caſh by a bank of 200000]. more, the 
bottom and ſupport whereof ſhould be Jand ; for the 


lands and houſes in Ireland being worth about 8 mil- 


lions, whereof 2000001. was but the 40th part, 
'twas thought eaſy to find many 40th parts ſo free 


from incumbrances or queſtion as to give a being to 


ſuch a bank. 
Note, that intereſt in Ireland is 10 per cent. which 
is a great hinderance to trade; ſince the intereſt muſt 


inflame the price of Iriſh commodities, and conſe- 


quently give to other nations the means of undere 


CHAP; XL 
Of the trade of Ireland. 


F it be true, that there are but about 16000 
1 families in Ireland, who have above one chimney 
in their houſes; and above 1 80000 others; it will 
be eaſily underſtood what the trade of this latter ſort 
can be, who uſe few commodities ; and thoſe ſuch 
as almoſt every one can make and produce. That is 
to ſay, men live in ſuch cottages as themſelves can 
make in 3 or 4 days; eat ſuch food (tobacco ex- 
cepted) as they buy not from others; wear ſuch 

8 cloths 
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cloths as the wool of their own ſheep, ſpun into 
yarn by themſelves, doth make; their ſhoes, called 
brogues, are but a quarter ſo much worth as a pair 
of Engliſh ſhoes; nor of more than a quarter in real 
uſe and value. A hat coſts 20d. a pair of ſtockings 
6d. but a good ſhirt near 38s. The taylors work 
of a doublet, breeches and coat about 2s. 6d. In 
brief, the victuals of a man, his wife, three chil- 
dren, and ſervant, reſolved into money, may be 
eſtimated gs. 6d. per week, or 1d. per diem. The 
cloaths of a man 3os. per ann. of children under 16, 


one with another 15s. the houſe not worth 5s. the 


building ; fuel coſts nothing but fetching. So as 
the whole annual expence of ſuch a family, con- 
fiſting of 6 in number, ſeems to be but about 52 s. 
per ann. each head one with another. So as 950000 
inhabitants of theſe edifices, may ſpend 2375000 
per ann. And the 150000 who inhabit the 16000 
other houſes, may ſpend 101. per ann. each one with 
another, viz. one million and half, So as the whole 
people of both forts ſpend under 4, millions, whereof 
the 10th part, viz. 4a00001. for foreign commodi- 
ties, tobacco includedg whereof every 1000 ſouls 
ſpends one tun per ann. or every 1000 tobacco-takers, 
viz. people above 15 years old, ſpend two tuns one 
with another : for it appears by the lateſt accompt of 
Importance, that what is here ſaid, is true to a trifle, 
From whence I obſerve by the way, that the king's 
revenue, viis & modis, being about 200000]. per 
ann. that it is the 20th part of the whole expence ; 
which in ſome of the Grecian commonwealths was 
thought top much, although the Iſraelites allowed 
the tenth to the Levites only, though perhaps to 
defray the whole charge of the government, the ſu- 
premacy amongſt that pepple being then ſacerdotal. 
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1 obſerve alſo by the way, that the lands and 
houſing of Ireland being worth about one million per 
ann. that the labour of the people may be worth three 
millions, which is earned by about 750000 (of the 
1100000) who by their age and quality are fit and 
applicable to corporal labours, and conſequently each 
labouring perſon earns but 48. per ann. if all work. 
Or if each earns 81. then but half them work, or all 
but half their full time, or otherwiſe in other pro- 
portions. But be it one way or the other ; I am as 
certain that the hands of Ireland may earn a million 
per ann, more than they now do, as I am certain that 
there are 750000 in Ireland who could earn 28. a 
week, or 51. per ann, one with another, if they had 
ſuitable employment, and were kept to their labour, 

I further obſerve, that if there be naturally but 
2000 impotents in Ireland, and that 50 fhilliags per 
ann. doth maintain the poorer ſort of people; it 
follows, that 8000l. per ann. would amply maintain 
all the impotents of Ireland, if well applied. For 
other beggars, as alſo thieves, and rebels, which are 
but bigger thieves, are probably but the faults and 
defects of government and diſcipline. 

As for the fitneſs of Ireland for trade, we ſay as 
followeth. 

iſt, That Ireland convifline. of above 18000 
ſquare miles, it is not one place with another above 
2.4. miles from the ſea, becauſe it is 7 50 miles about: 
wherefore foraſmuch as the land- carriage of groſs that 
will be eaſy in ſuch a country, it is fit for trade, 
becauſe the greateſt and moſt profitable part of trade, 
and the employment of ſhipping, depends upon ſuch 
goods, viz. metals, ſtones, timber, grain, wood, 
falt, &c. . 


Aa 4 2dly, 
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2dly, Ireland lieth commodiouſly for the trade of 

the new American world; which we ſee every day to 
grow and flouriſh. 

It lieth well for ſending butter, cheeſe, beef, fiſh, 

to their proper markets, which are to the ſouthward, 

and the plantations of America, 

Thus is Ireland by nature fit for trade, but other- 
wiſe very much unprepared for the ſame ; for as hath 
been often ſaid, the houſing thereof conſiſts of 
' 160000 naſty cabbins, in which neither butter nor 
cheeſe, nor linen, yarn or worſted, and I think no 


other, can be made to the beſt advantage ; chiefly by 


reaſon of the ſaot and ſmoaks annoying the ſame ; as 
alſo for the narrowneſs and naſtineſs of the place; 


which cannot be kept clean nor ſafe from beaſts and 


vermin, nor from damps and muſty ſtenches, of 
which all the eggs laid or kept in thoſe cabbins do par- 
take, Wherefore to the advancement of trade, the 
reformation of theſe cabbins is neceſſary, | 

It may alſo be conſidered, whether the inſtitution of 
theſe following corporations would not be expedient, 
viz. I. of cattle, 2. of corn, 3. of fiſh. 4. of lea- 


ther, 5. of wool, 6. of linnen, 7. of utter and 


cheeſe, 8. of metals and minerals; for unto theſe, 
almoſt all the commodities exportable out of Ireland, 
may be referred, 

It may alſo be conſidered, whether the taxing of 
thoſe cabbins with hearth money be proper, but rather 
with days labour; the former being ſcarce poſſible 
for them to have, but the latter moſt eaſy. Inſo- 
much as 'tis more eaſy for them to give 49 days 
labour per ann. at ſeaſonable times, than to pay 2s. 


in ſilver at a pinch, and juſt when the collectors e call 


for it. 
The diet, houſing and clothing of the 16000 fa- 
miltes above - mentioned, 18 much the ſame as in 


England : 
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England : nor is the French elegance unknown'in 
many of them, nor the French and Latin tongues. 
The latter whereof is very frequent among the 
pooreſt Iriſh, and chiefly in Kerry, moſt remote 
from Dublin, 
The houſing of 160000 families, is, as hath been 
often ſaid, very wretched, But their clothing is far 
better than that of the French peaſants, or the poor 
of moſt other countries; which advantage they have 
from their wool, whereof 12 ſheep furniſheth a com- 
petency to one of theſe families. Which wool, and 
the cloth made of it, doth coſt theſe poor people no 


Jeſs than 500001. per ann. for the dying it; a trade 


exerciſed by the women of the country. Madder, 
allum, and indico, are imported, but the other dying 
ſtuffs they find nearer home, a certain mud taken out 
of the bogs ſerving them for copperas, the rind of 
ſeveral trees, and ſaw-duſt, for galls ; as for wild 
and green weeds, they find enough, as alſo of 
Rhamnus-berries. 

The diet of theſe people is milk, ſweet and 


| ſower, thick and thin, which alſo is their drink in 


ſummer-time, in winter ſmall-beer or water. But 


tobacco taken in ſhort pipes ſeldom burnt, ſeems the 


pleaſure of their lives, together wyth ſneezing : in- 
ſomuch, that two 7ths of their expence in food, is 
tobacco. Their food is bread in cakes, whereof a 


penny ſerves a week for each; potatoes from Auguſt 
till May, muſcles, cockles and oyſters, near the ſea; 


eggs and butter made very rancid, by keeping in bogs. 
As for fleſh, they ſeldom eat it, notwithſtanding the 
great plenty thereof, unleſs it be of the ſmaller ani- 


mals, becauſe it is inconvenient for one of theſe fa- 


milies to kill a beef, which they have no convenience 


to ſave. So as 'tis eaſter for them to have a hen or 


ſabbet, than a piece of beef of equal ſubſtance. 
Their 
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Their fewel is turf in moſt places ; and of late, 


even where wood is moſt plentiful, and to be had for 


nothing, the cutting and carriage of the turf being 
more eaſy than that of wood. But to return from 
whence I digreſſed; I may ſay, that the trade of 
Ireland, among 19 in 22 parts of the whole people, 
is little or nothing, excepting for the tobacco above- 
mentioned, eſtimated worth about 50000 l. foraſ- 


much as they do not need any foreign commodities, 


nor ſcarce any thing made out of their own village. 


Nor is above one fifth part of their expence other 


than what their own family produceth, which condi- 
tion and ſtate of living cannot beget trade. 


And now I ſhall digreſs again to conſider, whether 


it were better for the common-wealth to reſtrain the 
expence of 150000 optimates below 101. per ann. 
each ; or to beget a luxury in the 950000 plebeians, 
ſo as to make them ſpend, and Es pms earn 
double what they at preſent do. 

To which I anſwer in brief, that the one ſhall 
increaſe the ſordidneſs and ſquallor of living already 
too viſible in 950000 plebeians, with little benefit 
to the common-wealth ; the other ſhall increaſe the 


ſplendor, art, and induſtry of the 950000 to the 


great enriching ob the common-wealth. 

Again, why ſhould we be forbid the uſe of any 
foreign commodity, which our own hands and 
country cannot produce, when we can employ our 
ſpare hands and lands upon ſuch exportable commo- 
dities as will purchaſe the ſame, and more. 


3. The keeping or leſſening of money, is not of 


that conſequence that many gueſs it to be of. For in 
moſt places, eſpecially Ireland, nay, England itſelf, 
the money of the whole nation is but about a xoth 
part of the expence of one year; viz. Ireland is 
thought to have about 4000001. in caſh, and to 

ſpend 
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ſpend about 4. millions per ann, Wherefore it is very 
ill huſbandry to double the caſh of the nation, by 
deſtroying half its wealth; or to increaſe the caſh 
otherwiſe than by increaſing the wealth mul & 


ſemel. 


That is, when the nation hath one 10th more 
caſh, I require it ſhould have one 10th more wealth, 
if it be poſſible, For there may be as well too much 


money in a country, as too little, I mean, as to the 


beſt advantage of its trade; only the remedy is very 
eaſy, it may be ſoon turned into the magnificence of 
gold and filver veſſels. 

Laſtly, many think that Ireland is much impove- 
riſhed, or at leaſt the money thereof much exhauſted, 
by reaſon of abſentees, who are ſuch as having lands 
in Ireland, do live out of the kingdom, and do there- 
fore think it juſt that ſuch, according to former ſta- 
tutes, ſhould loſe their ſaid eſtates, 

Which opinion I oppoſe, as both unjuſt, inconve- 
nient, and frivolous, For iſt, if a man carry money 
or other effects out of England to purchaſe lands in 


Ireland, why ſhould not the rents, iſſues and profits 


of the ſame land return into England, with the ſame 
reaſon that the money of England was diminiſhed ta 
buy it? 

2. I ſuppoſe one quarter of the land of Ireland did 


belong to the inhabitants of England, and that the 


ſame lay all in one place together ; why may not the 
ſaid quarter of the whole land be cut off from the 
other three ſent into England, were it poſlible ſo to 
do? and if ſo, why may not the rents of the ſame be 
actually ſent, without. prejudice to the other three 
parts of the intereſſor thereof? 

3. If all men were bound to ſpend the proceed of 
their lands . upon the land itſelf; then as all the 
proceed of Ireland ought to be ſpent in Ireland; 3 

* 1 
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all the proceed of one county of Ireland ought to be 
ſpent in the ſame; of one barony, in the fame ba- 


rony ; and ſo pariſh and mannor; and at length it | 
would follow, that every eater ought to avoid what I 
he hath eaten upon the ſame turf where the ſame 5 
grew. Moreover, this equal ſpreading of wealth 8 


would deſtroy all ſplendor and ornament; for if it 
were not fit that one place ſhould be more ſplendid | 
than another, ſo alſo that no one man ſhould be | 
greater or richer than another; for if fo, then the 
wealth, ſuppoſe of Ireland, being perhaps 11 mil- 
lions, being divided among 1100009 people, then 
no one man having above 101. could probably 
build an houſe worth above 31. which would be to 
leave the face of beggary upon the whole nation : 
and withal fuch parity would beget anarchy and con- 
fuſion. of | 
Of the other impediment of trade, which is the 
raiſing of money above the value which the generality 
of the whole world hath of it, that is, the intrinſick 
value, I have ſpoken before; and now return to 
other matters relating to the trade of Ireland, | 
Having ſhewn that there 4s little or no trade or 
_ commutation of commodities, where people live fo 
ſimply, and as it were ex ſponte creatis, as the inhabi- 
tants of 184000 hutts do live; it follows, that 
- what trade 1s in Ireland muſt be found in the x6000 - 
other houſes of above one chimney in each, and ; 
amongſt the inhabitants of them. Though trade, 
properly ſpeaking, be the commutation of, commodi- [| 
ties; yet 'tis the way to purchaſe riches and power, 
the parents of pleaſure : not only by getting commo- 
dities out of the earth and fea; by ploughing, 
fiſhing, mines, &c, by getting away thoſe commodi- 
ties from them who firſt got them out of the earth and 
fea, as aforeſaid, And not only or at all increaſing 
the 
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the whole wealth of the nation, but ones own former 
ſhare. and proportion of the whole, that is to ſay, 
ſuppoſing the whole wealth of Ireland were 10 mil- 
lions, and the ſhare of A. was 1000l. thereof; I 
ſay, tis commonly more the care of A. to make his 
1000 l. 3000, though by leſſening the whole ſtock 
2000l. than to 0 A. / whole ſtock ha 
to 300. 
Now this is the trade of 13 and I think of 


moſt other places, but exerciſed i in Ireland by the fol- 


lowing ways, viz. 

Whereas the lands of N have ahi 150 
years been moſt of them forfeited, and the lands of 
monaſteries have ſince then fallen into the king's 
hands, by the diſſolution of the ſaid monaſteries, and 
ſeveral defects found in the titles, older than that of 
time; it hath come to paſs, that all the ſaid lands 
have been granted to ſeveral others; ſome legally 
and formally, ſome otherwiſe; ſome under one con- 


dition, ſome under another, S0 as by ſeveral defects 


in the ſaid grants, or 'by. non-performance of condi- 
tions, and many other ways needleſs to enumerate, 


the king in ſtrictneſs may find a title to the eſtates of 
many men who have been long in poſſeſſion of their 
reſpective holdings, (though ſome more, ſome leſs, 


ſome upon better, and ſome upon worſer grounds.) 
A principal trade in Ireland, to find out theſe flaws 


and defects, to procure commiſſion for .ſuch- inquiries, 


And a branch of this trade, is to give-ſuch ſeekers 


flattering and deluſive informations to bring on other 


deſigns; and withal, prevail with perſons, converſant 


with the higher powers to give grants of theſe diſco- 


veries, and thereupon, right or wrong, to vex the 
poſſeſſors, at leaſt into ſuch a compoſition as may be 
of profit to the proſecutors. Whereby it falls out, 
that Ms: time of all the perſons exerciſed pro & contra 

in 
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in theſe matters, who do only take from one another 
like gameſters, (the lawyers taking from both) is loft, 
without advancing at all the public wealth. Now 
this is no trade, but a calamity upon the nation, 

2. Whereas the branches of the public revenue 
being manifold, and the accounts of the fame vaſt 
and numerous, and the laws, with the caſes and 


accidents relating to the ſame, intricate and new; 


but chiefly the officers employed about the premiſes, 


ſuch as could make friends for their places, whether 


perſons of ſkill, experience and truſtineſs, or not; it 
hath come to paſs, even in Ireland, in former times, 


that principal officers of the exchequer have repre- 


' ſented the ſtate of the public treaſury near 2000001. 
differently from each other: ſo as new men have 
been admitted to take the whole to farm, who ex- 


peed vaſt advantages, by mending and clearing 
what others had marred and confounded, though they 


had ſtill their places and perquiſites notwithſtanding : 
and in this caſe the people' thought fit to pay any 


thing that was required, rather than to paſs the fire of 


this purgatory, even though they need no burning. 
This and other practices of farming, taken with 

the whole doctrine of defalcations, hath been a great 

trade in Ireland, but a calamity on the people who 


have paid great wages to them that have made faults, 


but three times greater to thoſe who would but under- 
take to mend them, though indeed they could not. 


A third great trade and calamity to the people of b 


Ireland, hath been the gains made by the afore- 
mentioned difference, confuſion and badneſs of coins, 
exorbitant exchange, and intereſt of money, all fol- 
lowing from the premiſes, 


A fourth calamity is implicating poor workmen, 


and trapanning them into crimes, indiCtments, 


biſhops- -courts, &c, feigning and compounding of 


treſpaſles, 
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treſpaſſes, not without making. benefit by the office of 
juſtice of peace. 

A fifth may be from the manner of making ſheriffs, 
the execution of their offices, accounts in the exche- 
quer, &c. 

A ſixth, from raiſing monies at the aſſizes, by 
authority of the grand juries, but raiſing too much, 
and in ſpending or not ſpending what was to be 
raiſed, 

None of theſe ſix trades do add any more to the 
common- wealth than gameſters, and even ſuch of 
them as play with falſe dice, do to the common 
ſtock of the whole number. 

And in theſe trades tis thought 2 3ds of thoſe 
who inhabit the afore-mentioned. 16000 houſes, do 
exerciſe themſelves, and are the locuſts and cater- 
pillars of the common-wealth, as the inhabitants of 
the other 184000 cottages are the untilled part of 
the ſame. Wherefore it remains to ſee what trade is 
to be found among the reſt; which J take to be as 
followeth, viz, 

1. In domeſtick wealth: of which ſort is bend 
ing fine houſes and gardens, orchards, groves, inns, 
mills, churches, bridges, highways, cauſeys ; as alſo 
i furniture for houſes, coaches, &c. In which kind I 
N gueſs the improvement of Ireland has from the year 
1652, to anno 1673, advanced from one to four, 
and I think to a better ſtate than before x 641 „ that 
is, than perhaps it ever was yet. 
The foreign trade, if you will believe the accounts 
of cuſtoms, anne 1657, and now, hath been ad- 
vanced from one to ſeyen ; but in reality, I think, 
from one to two; for the a yielded anno 1656, 
clear under 12000 l. but were within a year or two, 
let for above three times the ſum, but are now at 
about 80000 intrinſically, = 
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in theſe matters, who do only take from one another 
like gameſters, (the lawyers taking from both) is loſt, 
without advancing at all the public wealth. Now 
this is no trade, but a calamity upon the nation. 

2. Whereas the branches of the public revenue 
being manifold, and the accounts of the fame vaſt 
and numerous, and the \laws, with the caſes and 
accidents relating to the ſame, intricate and new ; 
but chiefly the officers employed about the premiſes, 
ſuch as could make friends for their places, whether 
perſons of ſkill, experience and truſtineſs, or not; it 
hath come to paſs, even in Ireland, in former times, 
that principal officers of the exchequer have repre- 
ſented the ſtate of the public treaſury near 2000001. 
differently from each other: ſo as new men have 
been admitted to take the whole to farm, who ex- 
peed vaſt advantages, by mending and clearing 
what others had marred and confounded, though they 
had ftill their places and perquiſites notwithftanding : 


and in this caſe the people thought fit to pay any 
thing that was required, rather than to paſs the fire of 


this purgatory, even though they need no burning. 
This and other practices of farming, taken with 

the whole doctrine of defalcations, hath been a great 

trade in Ireland, but a calamity on the people who 


have paid great wages to them that have made faults, 
but three times greater to thoſe who would but under- 


take to mend them, though indeed they could not. 


A third great trade and calamity to the people of ö 
Ireland, hath been the gains made by the afore- 


mentioned difference, confuſion and badneſs of coins, 
exorbitant exchange, and intereſt of money, all fol- 
lowing from the premiſes. 

A fourth calamity 1s implicating poor workmen, 


and trapanning them into crimes, indicœments, 


biſhops-courts, &c, feigning and compounding of 
treſpaſles, 
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treſpaſſes, not without making, benefit by the office of 
juſtice of peace, | 

A fifth may be from the manner of making ſheriſfs, 
the execution of their offices, accounts in the exche- 
quer, &c. 

A ſixth, from railing monies at the aflizes, by 
authority of the grand juries, but raiſing too much, 
and in ſpending or not ſpending what was to be 
raiſed. 

None of theſe ſix trades do add any more to the 


common-wealth than gameſters, and even ſuch of 
them as play with falſe dice, do to the common 


ſtock of the whole number. 

And in theſe trades tis thought 2 zds of thoſe 
who inhabit the afore- mentioned 16000 houſes, do 
exerciſe themſelves, and are the locuſts and cater- 
pillars of the common- wealth, as the inhabitants of 
the other 184000 cottages are the untilled part of 
the ſame. Wherefore it remains to ſee. what trade is 


to be found among the reſt ; 3 which I take to be as 
followeth, viz. | 


I. In e wealth: of which fort is end 
ing fine houſes and gardens, orchards, groves, inns, 
mills, churches, bridges, highways, cauſeys ; ; as alſo 
furniture for houſes, coaches, &c. In which kind I 
gueſs the improvement of Ireland has from the year 
1652, to anno 1673, advanced from one to four, 
and I think to a better ſtate than before x 641, that 
is, than perhaps it ever was yet. 

The foreign trade, if you will believe the accounts 


of cuſtoms, anno 1657, and now, hath been ad- 


vanced from one to ſeyen ; but in reality, I think, 
from one to two ; for the n yielded anno 1656, 


clear under 12000]. but were within a year or two, 


let for above three times the ſum, but are now at 


about 80000 intrinſically, 
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But to ſpeak more clearly and authentically upon 


this ſubject, I ſhall inſert the following tables of ex- 


ported and imported commodities, and from them 
make the ſubnexed obſervations, viz. 


ss s 
7 he 2 4 BL E. 


HAT the cuſtoms, managed by the ſtate- 
officers, yielded anno 1657, under 12000]. 
but was farmed anno 1658, for above thrice that ſum. 


2. That the ſtock which drives the foreign' trade 


of Ireland, doth near half of it belong to thoſe 
who live out of Ireland. 

3. That anna 1664, before the extiſe-Ratute, 
3 4ths of the Ireland foreign trade was with Eng- 
land, but now not one 4th part of the ſame. | 

4. That the manufacture beſtowed upon a years 
exportation out of Ireland, is not worth” above 
8000]. | | 


1664, than 1641, and more manufactures 1641, than 
anno 1664, it follows, there were more people in 
Ireland anno 1641, than 1664, and in that Fes 
as was formerly mentioned. 


6. That the exportations appear more worth than 


the importations, excepting that the accounts of the 
former are more true, but of the latter JP conjec- 
tural, and Probably leſs than che truth. 


CHAP. 


5. That becauſe' more eatables were exported anno 
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I. 


Of the religion, diet, cloths, language, manners, 
and intereſt of the ſeveral preſent inhabitants 
of Ireland. a 


E ſaid, that of the 1100000 inhabitants of 
Ireland, about 8ooooo of them were Iriſh ; 


and that above 600000 of them lived very ſimply in 
the cabbins afore- mentioned. Wherefore I ſhall in 


the firſt place deſcribe the religion, diet, &c, of theſe, 
being the major part of the whole ; not wholly 
omitting ſome of the other ſpecies alſo, 


The religion of theſe poor Iriſh is called Roman 
Catholick, whoſe head is the Pope of Rome, from 


whence they are properly enough called papiſts. 'This 
religion is well known in the world, both by the 
books of their divines, and the worſhip in their 
churches : wherefore I confine myſelf to what I 
think peculiar to theſe Iriſh, And firſt, I obſerve, 


that the prieſts among them are of ſmall learning, 
but are thought by their flocks to have much, be- 


cauſe they can ſpeak Latin more or leſs, and can 


often out-talk in Latin thoſe who diſpute with them. 


So as they are thereby thought both more orthodox 
and able than their antagoniſts, 


Their reading in Latin is the lives of the ſaints, i 


and fabulous ſtories of their country, But the ſupe- 
rior learning among them, is the philoſophy of the 


ſchools, and the genealogies of their anceſtors. Both 


which look like what St. Paul hath condemned. 
The prieſts are choſen for the moſt part out of old 
Iriſh gentry, and thereby influence the people, as well 


by their intereſt as their office. 
B b Their 
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Their preaching ſeems rather bugbearing of their 
flocks with dreadful ſtories, than perſuading them by 
reaſon, or the ſcriptures, They have an incredible 
opinion of the pope and his ſanctity, of the happi- 
neſs of thoſe who can obtain his bleſſing at the third 
or fourth hand. Only ſome few, who have lately 
been abroad, have gotten ſo far, as to talk of a 
difference between the intereſt of the court of Rome, 

and the doctrine of the church. The common prieſts 
have few of them been out of Ireland; and thoſe who 
have, were bred in convents, or made friars for the 
moſt part, and have humble opinions of the Engliſh 


and proteſtants, and of the miſchiefs of ſetting up 


manufactures, and introducing of trade. They alſo 
comfort their flocks, partly by prophecies of their 
reſtoration to their ancient eſtates and liberties, which 
the abler ſort of them fetch from what the prophets 
of the old teſtament have delivered by way of God's 
promiſe to reſtore the Jews, and the kingdom to 
Iſrael, They make little efteem of an oath upon a 
proteſtant bible, but will more devoutly take up a 
ſtone, and {wear upon it, calling it a book, than by 
the ſaid book of books, the bible. But of all oaths, 
they think themſelves at much liberty to take a land- 
oath, as they call it: Which is an oath to prove a 
forged deed, a poſſeſfion, livery or ſeiſin, payment of 
rents, &c. in order to recover for their countrymen 


the lands. which they had forfeited. They have a 


great opinion of: holy-wells, rocks, and caves, which 
have been the reputed cells and receptacles 'of men 
reputed ſaints, They do not much fear death, if it 
be upon a tree, unto which, or the gallows, they 
will go upon their knees toward it, from the place 
they can firſt ſee it. They confeſs nothing at their 
executions, though never ſo guilty, In brief, there 
is much ſuperſtition among them, but formerly 
much 
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much more than is now; foraſmuch as by the con- 
verſation of proteſtants, they become aſhamed of their 
ridiculous practices, which are not de fide. As for 
the richer and better educated fort of them, they are 
ſuch catholicks as are in other places. The poor, 
in adhering to their religion, which is rather a cuſtom 
than a dogma amongſt them; they ſeem rather to 


obey their grandees, old Adlers, and the heads of 
their ſeptes and clans, than God. For when theſe 


were under clouds, tranſported into Spain, and tranſ- 
planted into Conaught, and diſabled to ſerve them as 
formerly, about the year 1656, when the adventurers 
and ſoldiers appeared to be their landlords and pa- 
trons, they were obſerved to have been forward 
enough to relax the ſtiffneſs of their pertinacy to the 
pope, and his impoſitions. Laſtly, among the better 
ſort of them, many think leſs of - the pope's power in 
temporals, as they call it, than formerly; and begin 
to ſay, that the ſupremacy, even in fpirituals, lies 
rather in the church diffuſive, and in qualified general 


councils, than in the pope alone, or than in the pope 


and his cardinals, or other juno. 

The religion, of the proteſtants in Ireland, is the 
ſame with the church of England! in doctrine, only 
they differ in diſcipline thus, viz. 

The legal proteſtants hold the power of the church 
to be in the king, and that biſhops and archbiſhops, 
with their clerks, are the beſt way of adjuſting that 


power under him. The preſbyterians would h :ve the 


ſame thing done, and perhaps more, by claſſes of 
preſbyters national and provincial, The independents 


would have all chriſtian congregations independent 


from each other. The anabaptiſts are independent in 
diſcipline, and differ from all thoſe afore-mentioned 
in the baptiſm of infants, and in the inward and ſpi- 
ritual ſignification of that ordinance. The quakers 
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ſalute not by uncovering the head, ſpeak to one ano- 
ther in the ſecond perſon, and ſingular number; as 
for magiſtracy and arms, they ſeem to hold with the 
anabaptifts of Germany and Holland ; they pretend 
to a poſſibility of perfection, like the papiſts ; as for 
other tenents, tis hard to fix them, or to underſtand 
what things they mean by their words, 

The diet of the poorer Iriſh, is what was before 
diſcourſed in the x1th chapter. 

The clothing is a narrow ſort of frieze, of about 
twenty inches broad, whereof two foot, called a 
bandle, is worth from 3d. halfpeny to 18d, Of this, 
feventeen bandles make a man's ſuit, and twelve make 
a cloak, According to which meafures and propor- 
tions, and the number of people who wear this Ruff, 
it ſeems, that near thrice as much wool is ſpent in 
Ireland as exported ; whereas others have thought 
quite contrary, that is, that the exported wool is 
triple in quantity to what is ſpent at home, 

As for the manners of the Iriſh, I deduce them 
from their original conſtitutions of body, and from 
the air; next from their ordinary food; next from 
their condition of eſtate and liberty, and from the 
influence of their governors and teachers, and laſtly, 
from their ancient cuſtoms, which affect as well their 
conſciences as their nature. For their ſhape, ſtature, 
colour, and complexion, I ſee nothing in them infe- 
rior to any other people, nor any enormous predomi- 
nancy of any humour. 

Their lazing ſeems to me to proceed rather from 
want of employment and encouragement to work, 
than from the natural abundance of flegm in their 
bowels and blood ; for what need they to work, who 
can content themſelves with potatoes, whereof the 
labour of one man can feed forty ; and with milk, 


whereof one cow will, in ſummer time, give meat 
and 
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and drink enough for three men, when they can 


every where gather cockles, oyſters, muſcles, crabs, 
&c. with boats, nets, angles, or the art of fiſhing ; 


and can build an houſe in three days? and why ſhould 


they deſire to fare better, though with more labour, 
when they are taught, that this way of living is more 
like the patriarchs of old, and the ſaints of later 
times, by whoſe prayers and merits they are to be 


relieved, and whoſe examples they are therefore to 


follow ? and why ſhould they breed more cattle, 


fince tis penal to import them into England? why 


ſhould they raiſe more commodities, ſince there are 
not merchants ſufficiently ſtocked to take them of 
them, nor provided with other more pleaſing foreign 
commodities, to give in exchange for them? and 
how ſhould merchants have ſtock, ſince trade is pro- 


Hibited and fettered by the ſtatutes of England? and 


why ſhould men endeavour to get eſtates, where the 
legiſlative power is not agreed upon; and where 
tricks and words deſtroy natural rights and property? 
They are accuſed alſo of much treachery, falſeneſs, 
and thievery ; none of all which, I conceive, is na- 
tural to them ; for as to treachery, they are made 
believe, that they all ſhall flouriſh again, after ſome 
time; wherefore they will not really ſubmit to thoſe 


whom they hope to have their ſervants ; nor will 


they declare fo much, but ſay the. contrary, for their 
preſent eaſe, which is all the treachery I have ob- 
ſerved ; for they have in their hearts, not only a 
grudging to ſee their old properties enjoyed by fo- 


reigners, but a perſuaſion they ſhall be ſhortly re- 


ſtored. As for thievery, it is affixt to all thin- 
peopled countries, ſuch as Ireland js, where there 
cannot be many eyes to prevent ſuch crimes; and 
where what is ſtolen, is eaſily hidden and eaten, 


and where tis eaſy to burn the houſe, or violate the 
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perſons of thoſe who proſecute theſe crimes, and where 
thin-peopled countries are governed by the laws that 
were made and firſt fitted to thick-peopled countries; 
and where matter of ſmall moment and value muſt be 
tried with all the formalities which belong to the higheſt 
cauſes, In this caſe there muſt be thieving, where there 
1s neither encouragement, nor method, nor means $ for 
labouring, nor proviſion for impotents. 

As for the intereſt of theſe poorer Iriſh, it is ma- 
nifeſtly to be tranſmuted into Engliſh, ſo to reform 
and qualify their houſing, as that Engliſh women 
may be content to be their wives, to decline their 
language, which continues a ſenſible diſtinction, be- 
ing not now neceſlary ; which makes thoſe who do not 
underſtand it, ſuſpect, that what is ſpoken in it, is 
to their prejudice, It is their intereſt to deal with 
the Engliſh, for leaſes, for time, and upon clear 
conditions, which being performed they are abſolute 
freemen, rather than to ſtand always liable to the 
humour and caprice of their landlords, and to have 
every thing taken from them, which he pleaſes to 
fancy. It is their intereſt, that he is well-pleaſed 
with their obedience to them, when they ſee and 
know upon whoſe care and conduct their well-being 
depends, who have power over their lands and 
eſtates, Then, to believe a man at Rome has power 
in all theſe laſt mentioned particulars in this world, 
and can make them eternally happy or miſerable 
hereafter, *tis their intereſt to join with them, and 
follow their example, who have brought arts, civi- 
lity, and freedom into their country. | 

On the contrary, what did they ever get by accom- 
panying their lords into rebellion againſt the Engliſh ? 
what ſhould they have gatten if the late rebellion had 
abſolutely ſucceeded, but a more abſolute ſervitude ? 
and when it failed, theſe poor people have loſt all 
their eſtates, and their leaders. increaſed theirs, and 


en joyed 
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enjoyed the very land which their leaders cauſed them 
to loſe, The pooreſt now in Ireland ride on horſe- 
back, when heretofore the beſt ran on foot like 
animals. They wear better cloths than ever ; the 
gentry have better breeding, and the generality of the 
plebeians more money and freedom. 


e Bl. 


Several miſcellany 1 ant intimations cou- 
cerning Ireland, and the ſeveral matters afore- 
0 mentioned. | 


ITHOUT wemals't to the authority of "Thad | 
but rather diligently obſerving the Jaw and 
courſe of nature, I conjecture, that whatever is 
fabled of the Phcenicians, Scythians, Biſcayers, &c. 
their firſt inhabiting of Ireland; that the places near 
Carrickfergus were firſt peopled, and that with thoſe, 
who came from the parts of Scotland oppoſite there- 
unto ; for that Ireland was planted by ſome body in 
Czſar's time, is moſt certain; that the art of navi- 
gation was not before Cæſar's time ſo well underſtood 
and practiſed, as to bring men from any other part 
of the world thither, ſave from Great-Britain ; that 
from St. David's-head in South-W ales, and. from 
Holy-head in North- Wales, Ireland is not clearly at 
any time diſcerned, nor often at all ; that the inha- 
bitants of thoſe two Britiſh head-Jands had neither 
boats fit to paſs that ſea, is moſt probable ; but that 
Carrickfergus may be always ſeen from Scotland, 
is well known ; and that a ſmall boat may row over 
in three or four hours, is experienced; that the lan- 
guage of thoſe parts differ very little; that the 
country about Carrickfergus is far better than that of 
Scotland oppoſite; that the chief biſhops ſeat of 
B b 4 Ireland, 
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Ireland, and probably the firſt, is near thoſe parts, 
are all notorious truths. From all which *tis pro- 
bable, that Ireland was firſt peopled from Scotland. 
It hath been much obſerved, that the lieutenants 
and chancellors of Ireland haye often been at va- 
riance; the reaſon whereof ſeems to be their powers 
were too near an equilibrium; for the lieutenant 
commands an army perhaps of 3000, and the chan- 
cellor makes goo juſtices of peace, who make 2500 
conſtables, which are the civil ſword, who act in 
times of peace, and every where, and all matters; 
whereas the army acts only upon rare occaſions, and 
are more mercenary men. 90 as the civil ſword 
ſeems of far more extent and effect than the rer 
ſword. 

The lieutenant diſpoſes perhaps of four or five 
Hundred places and employments; but the chaneellor, 
the ſaid nine hundred juſtices of peace, and ſeveral 
others. I he lieutenant can hurt very few perſons, 
who do not depend upon the favour of employments ; 
but the chancellor can affe& all men of eſtates and 
dealing 1 in the world, by the power of his court, and 
by the harmony of his own will with the en 
conſcience. 

The lieutenant is for the mot TY a ſtranger to 
Ireland; but the chancellor ſeldom ſuch, but a per- 
ſon of great family and acquaintance. Moreover, 
all the lieutenants, deputies, and lords juſtices, that 
have been theſe 150 years, have not, one with ano- 
ther, continued two years in the office; but the 
chancellors have much more, and are ſeldom re- 
moved but by death, and general reyolutions. The 
chancellor has ordinarily ſome other dignity : and office 
annexed, ſor they be often eminept prelates and 
church- men ; but the lieutenant is confined to tem- 
„ The chancellor is ſpeaker in parliament, 

and 
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and by keeping the ſeal, can check the lieutenant in 
many caſes, The chancellors are bred to eloquence 
and arguing ; the breeding of a lieutenant is caſual. 

Men that bring great eſtates into Ireland, do not 
increaſe them proportionably with them who come 
over with nothing. Not to quote the examples 
hereof on both ſides, the reaſon ſeems not to be very 
abſtruſe, viz. 

The lan guage of Ireland is like that of the north 
of Scotland, in many things like the Welch and 
Manques; but in Ireland the Fingallians ſpeak nei- 

ther Engliſh, Iriſh, nor Welch; and the people 
about Wexford, though they agree in a language 
differing from Engliſh, Welch, and Irifh, yet tis not 
the ſame with that of the Fingallians near Dublin, 
Both theſe ſorts of people are honeſt and laborious 
members of the kingdom, 

The Iriſh language, and the Welch, as alſo all 
languages that have not been the languages of flou- 
riſhing empires, wherein were many things, many 
notions and fancies, both poetical and philoſophical, 
hath but few words; and all the names of artificial 
things brought into uſe, ſince the empire of theſe 
linguiſts ceaſed, are expreſſed in the language of their 
conquerors, by altering the termination and accents 
only. 

Ireland is now divided into. provinces, counties, 
| baronies, pariſhes, and farm-lands, and thoſe, ſo as 
that they may be, and have been geometrically deli- 
neated ; but formerly it was not fo, but the country 
was called by the names of the lords who governed 
the people. For as a territory bounded by bogs, is 
greater or leſſer as the bog is more dry and paſſable, 
or otherwiſe : ſo the country of a grandee or tierne 
in Ireland, became greater or lefler as his forces 


waxed 
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waxed or weaned ; for where was a large caſtle and 
garriſon, there the juriſdiction was alſo large. 

And when theſe grandees came to make peace, and 
ſettle the bounds with one another, the limits of their 
land-agreements were no lines geometrically drawn; 


but if the rain fell one way, then the land whereon 


it fell, did belong to A, if the other way, to B, &c. 

As to their town-lands, plough-lands, colps, 
gneeres, bullibos, ballibelaghs, two's, horſmen's, 
beds, &c. they are all at this day become unequal 


both in quantity and value, having been made upon 


grounds which are now obſolete and antiquated. 

For ſometimes lands were divided by what certain 
ſocieties of men held, which I conceive were town- 
lands or tythings. 

Sometimes by plow-lands, viz. ſuch a parcel of 
lands as contained enough of every ſpecies of land 
arable, meadow, paſture, mountain, turf-bog, wood, 
&c. as ſerved for the whole uſe of man, eſpecially of 
the owner of ſuch a plow-land. 

Sometimes by the ſhare or proportion of land, 
which an undertaker would engage to plant and de- 
fend according to articles. 

Sometimes by the ſhare which each ſervitor had 
given him in reward for his ſervice, after a rebellion 


or inſurrection. 3 
Sometimes by what belonged to the cell of ſome 


religious man or men. But now all the lands are 
geometrically divided, and that without aboliſhing 
the ancient denominations -and diviſions above-men- 
tioned. So that it is yet wanting to prevent the 
various ſpelling of names generally underſtood, that 
ſome perſon or perſons who can rightly comprehend 


the names: of all public denominations according as 


they are ſpelled - in the lateſt grants, ſhould be ap- 
pointed by authority to determine the ſame for the 
time 
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time to come. And that where the ſame land hath 
other names, or hath been ſpelled with other con- 
ſcription of letters or ſyllables, that the ſame be men- 
tioned with an alias. Where the public and new 


authenticated denominations is part of a greater anti- 


quated denomination, that it be ſo expreſſed, as by 
being called the Eaft, Weſt, South, or North part 
thereof, And if the ſaid denomination comprehend 
ſeveral obſolete or inconſiderable 1 that the 


ſame be expreſſed likewiſe. 


The laſt clauſe of the explanatory a, enabled 
men to put new names on their reſpective lands, in- 
ſtead of thoſe uncouth, unintelligible ones then upon 
them. And it would not be amiſs if the ſignificant 
part of the Iriſh names were interpreted, where they 
are not, or cannot be aboliſhed, 


SOME 
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O ME have thought that little ſhipping belongs 


to Ireland, by the great policy of the Engliſh, 
who (as they wittily expreſſed it) would keep the 
chain or draw-bridge between both kingdoms, on the 
Engliſh fide : but I never perceived any impediment 
of building, or having ſhips in Ireland, but mens own 
indiſpoſition thereunto, either wanting ſtock for ſo 
chargeable a work, or not having workmen of ſorts 
enough to fit out a ſhip in all particulars : as for that 
they could hire ſhips cheaper from the Dutch, than to 
build them; or, that the Iriſh had rather eat potatoes 
and milk on dry land, than conteſt with the wind and 
waves with better food : or that there is not ſufficient 
encouragement for an able ſhipright to reſide in Ire- 


land. Nevertheleſs at this day there belongs to ſe- 


veral ports of Ireland, veſſels between 10 and 200 
tuns, amounting to about 8000 tuns of ſeveral ſorts 


and ſizes: and there are five light-houſes erected for 


ſafety of ſailing upon the coaſts, 

Concerning the Ambergreece, taken upon the 
Weſtern coaſts of Ireland, I could never receive any 
clear ſatisfaction, neither of its odor, nor any other 


vertue, nor what uſe was or could be made of that 
ſtuff which has been ſo called, which is of ſeveral 


appearances. 
What is ſaid of the herb Mackenbory, is fabulous, 


only that tis a tythimal, which will purge furiouſly, 


and of which there are vaſt quantities in that part of 
Kerry called Deſmond, where the arbutus or ſtraw- 
berry tree groweth in great quantity. 

There are not in Ireland ten iron furnaces, but a- 
| bove twenty forges and bloomeries, and but one lead- 
work, which was ever wrought, tho' many in view, 
which the pretended patents of them have hindered 

the 
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the workin#of, There is alſo a place in Kerry fit 
for - one allum-work, attempted, but not Rs pro- 


ceeded upon. 
There are in the Weſt of Ireland, about 20 gentle- 


men, who have engaged in the pilchard-fiſhing, and 


have among them all about 160 ſaynes, wherewith 
they ſometimes take about 4000 hogſheads of pilchards 
per ann. worth about ten thouſand pound. Cork, 
Kingſale, and Bantry are the beſt places for eating 
of freſh fiſh, tho' Dublin is not, or need not be iu 
ſupplied with the ſame. 


The clothing- trade is not arrived to what it was 


before the late rebellion, And the art of making 
the excellent, thick, ſpungy, warm coverlets, ſeems 
to be loſt. 

Near Colrane is a Gilmon-fithing, where ſeveral 
tuns of ſalmon have been taken at one draught. 

The Engliſh in Ireland before Henry the VII's 


time, lived in Ireland as the Europeans do in Ameri- 


ca; or as ſeveral nations do now upon the ſame con- 
tinent ; ſo as an Engliſhman was not puniſhable for 


killing an Iriſhman, and they were governed by dif- 
ferent laws; the Iriſh by the Brehan law, and the 


_ Engliſh there by the laws of England, 

Regiſters of burials, births and marriages, are not 
yet kept in Ireland, though of late begun i in Dublin, 
but imperfectly, | 

Engliſh in Ireland, growing poor and diſcontented, 
degenerate into Iriſh; & vice verſa, Iriſh growing 
into wealth and favour, reconcile to the Engliſh. 

Eleven Iriſh miles makes. 14 Engliſh, according 
to the proportion of the Iriſh perch of 21 feet, to the 
Engliſh of 16 and a half. 

The admeaſurement of land in Ireland, hath hither- 
to been made with a circumferencer, with a needle of 


three two thirds long, as the moſt convenient propor- 


tion; 


* 
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tion; but *twill be henceforth better done by the help 
of ſome old geometrical theoremes, joyned with the 


new property of a circle, demonſtrated by doctor 
R. Wood. 


De DIAGRAM. 


Ltho' the proteſtants of Ireland, be to papiſts, 

as three to eight; yet, becauſe the former live 

in cities and towns, and the Scots live all in and a- 

bout five of the 32 counties of Ireland; it ſeems in 

other open counties, and without the corporations, 
that the Iriſh and Papiſts are twenty to one. 


A report 


43 
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PPP 


A report from the council of trade in Ire- 
land, to the Lord Lieutenant and Coun- 
cil, which was drawn by ſir William 
„„ 


N obedience to your lordſhip's Aa of 3 of 
January the 20th 1675, we have ſpent ſeve- 

ral days in confidering how, as well the wealth of 
this kingdom in general, as the money thereof in 
particular may be increaſed. And in order there- 
unto, we muſt firft ſet down to the beſt of our 
knowledge, the ſtate of this kingdom in reference 
to trade. Secondly, Wie have noted ſuch inferences 
from the ſame as do ſhew the ſeveral cauſes of 
the ſmallneſs of trade, want of money, and the 
general poverty of this nation. And in the laſt 
place, we have offered ſuch general remedies and 
expedients, in the reſpective caſes, as may be ob- 
tained and practiſed, without any new law to be 
made in Ireland. Aud we are ready ſo to inlarge 
upon the branches we have offered, as to make 


ſuch of our propoſals praclicable, as your lordſhips 


_ ſhall pleaſe to {ef and approve of for that 1 
poſe. | 


March the 25th, 1676. 


CHAT 
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CHEAT T7 


Conſiderati ons relating to the improvement of Ireland. 


H E whole territory of Ireland conſiſts of about 
12 millions of acres (Engliſh meaſure) of ara- 
ble, meadow, and good paſture land; with about two 
millions of rocky, boggy, and ſcrubby paſture, com- 
monly called unprofitable, (tho not altogether ſuch:) 
the reſt being abſolute boggs, loughs, rocks, ſands, 
ſtrands, rivers, and highways, &c. Of all which ſe- 
veral lands, the yearly rent (comprehending their 
Majeſties quit-rents, tythes and tenants improve- 
ments) is ſuppoſed to be about nine hundred thouſand 
pound, and worth to be purchaſed at nine millions, 
2. The value of all the houſing in Ireland, which 
have one or more chimnies in them, (excluding all 
cabbins which have none) is fuppoſed to be two mil- 
lions and a half. 
T: The cattle and live ſtock, three millions. 

4. Corn, furniture, merchandize, &c. about one 
million. 

F. The coined and currant money, now running in 
trade, is between 300, and 350,000], or the Fot h 
part of the value of the whole kingdom, which we 

ſuppoſe to be about 16 millions. 

6. The number of the people in Ireland is about 
1 100, ooo, viz, 300, ooo Engliſh, Scotch, and Welch 
proteſtants, and 800, ooo papiſts, whereof one fourth 
are children unfit for labour, and about 75, ooo of 
the remainder are, by reaſon of their quality and 
eſtates, above the neceſſity of corporal labour; ſo as 
there remains 759,000 labouring men and women, 
$00,000 whereof do enn, the . work of the 
nation. 


7. The 
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7. The ſaid 1 100, ooo people do live in about 


200,000 families or houſes, whereof there are but 


about 16,000 which have more than one chimney in 
each ; and about 24,000 which have but one; all the 


other houſes, being 160,000, are wretched naſty 


cabbins, without chimney, window, or door-ſhut, 


even worſe than thoſe of the ſavage Americans, and 
wholly unfit for the making merchantable butter, 
cheeſe, or the manufactures of woollen, linen or 
leather. 

8. The houſes within the city and liberties of Dub- 
lin, are under 5000, viz. in the city 1150. And the 
alehouſes within the ſame about 1200. And it ſeems, 
that in other corporations and country towns, the 
proportion of alehouſes is yet greater than in Dublin, 
viz. about one third of the whole. 

9. The counties, baronies, and pariſhes of Ireland, are 
now become marvellouſly unequal, ſo as ſome are twenty 
times as big as others, the county of Cork ſeeming in 
reſpect of people and pariſhes to be one 8th of the 
whole kingdom, and other counties not being above 
the 20th part of the county of Cork; it hath been 
found very difficult to get fit perſons for ſheriffs and 
juries; and the often holding of aſſizes and quarter- 
ſeſſions in the ſaid ſmaller counties, hath. been found 


an unneceſſary burden upon them, 


10. There are now in Ireland 32 counties, 292 ba- 
ronies, and 2278 pariſhes; ſo as the number of ſhe- 
riffs, and ſub-ſheriffs, ſneriff-bailiffs, high and petty- 
conſtables, are about three thouſand perſons, where- 
of not above one tenth are Engliſh or pro:eſtants. So 
as the remainder (being about two thouſand ſeven 
hundred) are Iriſh papiſts, and are the civil militia of 
this kingdom, and have the execu.ing of all dc- 
crees of courts, and of juſtices of the peaces war- 
rants, | | 


Cc 11. This 
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11. This civil militia, and the reſt of the Iriſh pa- 
piſts being about $00,000, are influenced and guided 
by about 3000 prieſts and fryars, and they governed 
by their biſhops and ſuperiors, who are for the moſt 
part, of the old Iriſh gentry, men of foreign edu- 
cation, and who depend upon foreign Princes and 
prelates, for benefices and preferments. 

12. The Iriſh papiſts (beſides Sundays and the 29 
holidays appointed by the law) do one place with ano- 
ther, obſerve about 24 days more in the year, in 
which they do no corporal labeur, ſo as they have 
but about 266 working days ; whereas proteſtants not 
ſtrictly obſerving all the legal holy days, by a total 
forbearing of labour, have in effect 300 working days 
in the year, that is, 34 days more than the papiſts, 
or at leaſt five of ſix days it in each, or one 10th part of 
the whole year. 

13. The expence of the whole people of Ireland is 
about four millions per ann. the goth part whereof 
being 80,0001. and the quarter of annual houſe rent 
being about 60,000 J. together with 450,000 l. 
more, being the value of half a years rent, tythes 
and quit rent, do make 590,000], as that ſum of money 
which will W drive the trade of this king- 
dom. 
14. The value of the commodities exported out 
of Ireland, and the freight of the ſhipping employed 
in the trade of this nation, together with the fiſhing 
of herrings, is about hve hundred thouſand pounds 
per annum, —- 

15. The value of the eſtates in Ireland of ſuch per- 
ſons as do uſually live in England; the intereſt of 
debts of Ireland, due and payable to England; the 
pay of the forces of Ireland, now in England; the | 
expence and penſions of agents and ſolicitors com- 
5 fehains in Englapd about Iriſh affairs; ; the ex- 
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pence of Engliſh and Iriſh youth now upon their 
education beyond the ſeas ; and laſtly, the ſuppoſed 
profit of the two great farms now on foot, do alto- 
gether make up near two hundred thouſand pound, 
per ann, as a debt payable to England out of Ire- 
land. 

16. The value of the cattle, viz. live oxen and 
ſheep, carried out of Ireland into England, was never 
more than 140, ooo l. per annum; the freight, hides, 
tallow, and wool of the ſaid live cattle, were worth 
about 60,0001]. of the ſaid 140,000 l. and the value 


of the goods imported out of England into Ireland 


(when the cattle trade was free) was between treble 
and quadruple, to the neat value of the ox and ſheeps 


Meſh tranſported from hence into England. 


17. The cuſtoms of exported and imported goods, 
between England and Ireland, abſtracted from the 


exciſe thereof, was in the freeſt trade about 32,0001. 
per annum. 


. 


Inferences from the premiſſes. 


i. D comparing the extent of the territory with 


the number of people, it appears that Ireland 


is much under peopled; foraſmuch as there are above 


10 acres of good land to every head in Ireland; 
whereas in England and France there are but four, 
and in Holland ſcarce one. 

2. That if there be 250,000 ſpare hands capable 
of labour, who can earn 4 or 5 1. per ann. one with 


another, it follows that the people of Ireland, well 
employed, may earn one million per ann. more than 
they do now, which is more than the years rent of the 


whole country: 


IP 3.1 
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3. If an houſe with ſtone walls, and a chimney 
well covered, and half an acre of land well ditched 
about, may be made for 4 or 51. or thereabouts ; 
then two thirds of the ſpare hands of Ireland can in 
one years time build and fit up 160,000 ſuch houſes 
and gardens, inſtead of the like number of the wretch- 
ed cabbins abovementioned : and that in a time when 
a foreign trade is moſt dead and obſtructed, and when 
money is moſt ſcarce in the land. 

4. The other third part of the ſaid ſpare hands 
within the ſame year (beſides the making of bridges, 
harbours, rivers. highways, &c. more fit for trade) 
are able to plant as many fruit and timber trees, and 
alſo quick-ſet hedges as, being grown up, would diſ- 
tinguiſh the bounds of lands, beautify the country, 
ſhade and ſhelter cattle, furniſh wood, fuel, timber and 
fruit, in a better manner than ever was yet known in 
Ireland or England. And all this in a time when 
trade is dead, and money moſt ſcarce. 

5. If the gardens belonging to the cabbins above- 
mentioned, be planted with hemp and flax, accord- 
Ing to the preſent ſtatute, there would grow 120,000]. 
worth of the ſaid commodities, the manufactures 
whereof, as alſo of the wool and hides now exported, 
would by the labour of the ſpare hands above-men- 
tioned, amount to above one million per annum more 
than at preſent. 
6. The multitude and proportion of ale-houſes 
above-mentioned, is a ſign of want of employment 
in thoſe that buy, no leſs than thoſe that fell the 
drink, 
7. There being but 800,000 papiſts i in Ireland; and 
little above 2000 prieſts; it is manifeſt that 500 
prieſts may, in a competent manner, officiate for the 
ſaid number of people and pariſhes, And that two 
| popiſh biſhops (if any at all be neceſſary) may as well 

| govern, 
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govern the ſaid 500 prieſts, and two thouſand pariſhes> 
as the 26 biſhops of England do govern near ten thou- 
ſand pariſhes. 

8. If the proteſtants; according to the preſent prac- 
tice and underſtanding of the law, do work one tenth 
part of the year more than the papiſts: and that there 
be 750,000 working people in Ireland, whereof a- 
bout 600, Ooo are papiſts; it follows that the popiſh 
religion takes off 60,000 workers, which, at about 
4]. per annum each, is about 250,000 l. per annum of 
it ſelf; beſides the maintenance of 2500 ſuperfluous 
churchmen, which at 20l. per annum each, comes to 
$0,000. per annum more. 

9. The ſheriffs of Ireland at 1001. per annum, the 
high conſtables at 2501. per annum, and the petty con- 
ſtables at 1ol. per annum each, being all Engliſh pro- 
teſtants, (with ſome other incident charges for the 
adminiſtration of juſtice) may be ſallarated and de- 
frayed for 30,000l. per annum, conſiſtent with his ma- 
jeſty's preſent revenue, forces, &c. which ſaid ſalaries 
may alſo be leſſened, by uniting ſome of the ſmaller 
counties, baronies and pariſhes, according to the pro- 
portion of people inhabiting within them. 

10. If there be not 350, ooo l. coined money in 
Ireland; and if 590, cool. (or near double what there 
now is) be requiſite to drive the trade thereof; then it 
follows, that there is not enough in Ireland to drive 
the trade of the nation. 

11. If the lands of Ireland and houſing in corpora- 
tions, be worth above 10 millions to be now ſold, 
(and if leſs than one million of ſtock will drive all the 
trade that Ireland is capable of) reckoning but two 
returns per annum; it is certain that the leſſer part of 
the ſaid ten millions worth of real eſtate, being well 
contrived into a bank of credit, will, with the caſh 
yet rem:ining, abundantly anſwer all the ends of 
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3. If an houſe with ſtone walls, and a chimney 
well covered, and half an acre of land -well ditched 
about, may be made for 4 or 51. or thereabouts ; 
then two thirds of the ſpare hands of Ireland can in 
one years time build and fit up 160,000 ſuch houſes 
and gardens, inſtead of the like number of the wretch- 
ed cabbins abovementioned : and that in a time when 
a foreign trade is moſt dead and obſtructed, and when 
money is moſt ſcarce in the land, 

4. The other third part of the ſaid ſpare hands 
within the ſame year (beſides the making of bridges, 
harbours, rivers. highways, &c. more fit for trade) 
are able to plant as many fruit and timber trees, and 
alſo quick-ſet hedges as, being grown up, would diſ- 
tinguiſh the bounds of lands, beautify the country, 
ſhade and ſhelter cattle, furniſh wood, fuel, timber and 
fruit, ina better manner than ever was yet known in 
Ireland or England, And all this in a time when 
trade is dead, and money molt ſcarce. 

5. If the gardens belonging to the cabbins above- 
mentioned, be planted with hemp and flax, accord- 
ing to the preſent ſtatute, there would grow 120, ooo l. 
worth of the ſaid commodities, the manufactures 
whereof, as alſo of the wool and hides now exported, 
would by the labour of the ſpare hands above-men- 
| tioned, amount to above one million fer annum more 
than at preſent. 

6. The multitude and proportion of ale-houſes 
above-mentioned, is a ſign of want of employment 
in thoſe that buy, no leſs than thoſe that ſell the 
drink. 

7. There being but 800, ooo papiſts i in Ireland, and 
little above 2000 prieſts; it is manifeſt that 500 
prieſts may, in a competent manner, officiatè for the 
ſaid number of people and pariſhes, And that two 
| popiſh biſhops (if any at all be neceſſary) may ag well 
; _ ata 
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govern the ſaid 500 prieſts, and two thouſand pariſhes> 
as the 26 biſhops'of England do govern near ten thou- 
ſand pariſhes. | 

8. If the proteſtants, according to the preſent prac- 
tice and underſtanding of the law, do work one tenth 
part of the year more than the papiſts: and that there 
be 750,000 working people in Ireland, whereof a- 
bout 600,000 are papiſts; it follows that the popiſh 
religion takes off 60,000 workers, which, at about 
4I. per annum each, is about 250,000 J. per annum of 
it ſelf; beſides the maintenance of 2500 ſuperfluous 
churchmen, which at 20l. per annum each, comes to 
50,000!. per annum more. 

9. The ſheriffs of Ireland at 1001. per annum, the 


high conſtables at 251. per annum, and the petty con- 


ſtables at xol. per annum each, being all Engliſh pro- 
teſtants, (with ſome other incident charges for the 
adminiſtration of juſtice) may be ſallarated and de- 
frayed for 30, oool. per annum, conſiſtent with his ma- 
jeſty's preſent revenue, forces, &c. which ſaid ſalaries 
may alſo be leſſened, by uniring ſome of the ſmaller 
counties, baronies and pariſhes, according to the pro- 
portion of people inhabiting within them. 


10. If there be not 350,000 l. coined money in 


Inland; ; and if 590, oool. (or near double what there 
now is) be requiſite to drive the trade thereof; then it 
follows, that there is not enough in Ireland to drive 
the trade of the nation, 

11. If the lands of Ireland and houſing in corpora- 
tions, be worth above 10 millions to be now fold, 
(and if leſs than one million of ſtock will drive all the 
trade that Ireland is capable of) reckoning but two 
returns per annum; it is certain that the lefler part of 


the ſaid ten millions worth of real eſtate, being well 
contrived into a bank of credit, will, with the caſn 


yet remaining, abundantly anſwer all the ends of 
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domeſtick improvements and foreign traffiek what- 
ſoevyer. 

12. If the whole ſubſtance of Ireland be worth 16 
millions, as aboveſaid: if the cuſtoms between Eng- 
land and Ireland, were never worth above 32, ooo 1. 
per annum : if the titles of eſtates in Ireland be more 
hazardous and expenſive, for that England and Ire- 
land be not under one legiſlative power: if Ireland 
till now hath been a continual charge to England : if 
the reducing the late rebellion did coft England three 
times more in men and money, then the ſubſtance of 
the whole country, when reduced, is worth: if it be 
juſt, that men of Engliſh birth and eſtates, living in 
Ireland, ſhould be repreſented in the legiſlative power 
and that the Iriſh ſhould not be judged by thoſe who, 
they pretend, do uſurp their eſtates; it then feems 
juſt and convenient that both kingdoms ſhould be 
united, and governed by one legiſlative power. Nor 
is it hard to ſhew how this may be made practicable, 
nor to ſatisfy, repair, or ſilence thoſe who are intereſt- 
ed or aftected to the contrary. 

13. In the mean time, it is wonderful that men 
born in England, who have lands granted to them 
by the king, for ſervice done in Ireland to the crown 
of England when they have occaſion to reſide or ne- 
gotiate in England, ſhould by their countrymen, 
kindred and friends there, be debarred to bring with 
them out of Ireland food whereupon to live, nor ſuf- 
tered to carry money out of Ireland, nor to bring 
ſuch commodities as they fetch from America directly 

home, but round about by England, with extream 
hazard and loſs, and be forced to trade only with 
ſtrangers, and become unacquainted with their own 
country; eſpecially when England gaineth more than 
it looſeth by a free commerce; as exporting. hither 
three times as much as it receiveth from hence: in- 
ſomuch 
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ſomuch as 95]. in England, is worth about 100l. 
of the like money in Ireland, in the freeſt time of 
trade, a ts 

14. It is conceived that about one 3d of the im- 
ported manufactures might be made in Ireland, and 
one 3d of the remainder might be more conveniently 
had from foreign parts, than out of England, and con- 


ſequently that it is ſcarce neceſſary at all for Ireland 


to receive any goods of England, and not convenient 


to receive above one 4th part from hence of the whole 


which it needeth to import, the value whereof is un- 
der 100,000 l. per ann. | 
The application of the premiſes, in br 10 remedy 
the defects and impediments of the trade of Ireland. 
1. Foraſmuch as the conſideration of raiſing mo- 


ney, hath already, and ſo lately, been before your 


lordſhips ; therefore without giving this board any 
further trouble concerning the ſame, we humbly of- 
fer, in order to the regulation of the ſeyeral ſpecies 


thereof, that whereas weighty plate pieces, together 


with ducatoons, making about three quarters of the 
money now current in Ireland, do already paſs at pro- 
portionable rates; and for that all other ſpecies of ſil- 
ver money, are neither rated proportionably to the ſaid 
weighty pieces, nor to one another ; that whole, half 


and quarter cobbs of ſterling ſilver (if light) may paſs 


at 58. 7d. per ounce, but that the other ſpecies of coar- 


ſer ſilver, as the Perues, &c. may paſs as commodity, or 
at 58. per ounce until there ſhall be ene for 
new coining thereof into ſmaller money. 


2. That forthwith application may be made unto 
England, to reſtore the trade from the plantations, 
and between the two kingdoms (and particularly that 
of cattle) as heretofore ; and in the mean time to diſ- 
cover and hinder, by all means poſſible, the carrying 
of bullion out of Ireland into England; to the end 

Sw that 
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that thoſe in England who are to receive monies from 
hence, may be neceſſitated to be very en in the 
ſaid negotiation. 

3. That endeavours be uſed in England; for the 
union of the kingdoms under one legiſlative power, 
proportionably, as was heretofore done in the caſe of 
Wales. 

4. For reducing intereſt from ten to five or fix per cent, 
for diſpoſing monied men to be rather merchants than 
uſurers, rather to trade than purchaſe, and to prevent 
the bad and uncertain payments which gentlemen, are 
forced to make unto tradeſmen, whoſe ſtock and cre- 
dit is thereby ſoon buried in debts, not to be received 
without long and expenſive ſuits, and that a bank of 
land be forthwith contrived and countenanced. 

5. That the act of ſtate which mitigates and com- 
pounds for the cuſtoms of ſome foreign goods, pur- 
poſely made high to hinder their importation, and to 
encourage the manufacture of them here, be taken in- 
to conſideration (At leaſt before it be renewed.) 

6. That the lord lieutenant and council, as alſo the 
nobility, courts of juſtice and officers of the army, 
and other gentlemen in and about Dublin, may by 


their engagement and example, di ſcountenance the 


uſe of ſome certain foreign commodities, to be pitched 
upon by your lordſhips: and that gentlemen and 
freeholders in the country, at their aſfizes, and other 
country meetings, and that the inhabitants of all 
corporations who live in houſes of above two chim- 
nies each, may afterwards do the ſame. 
FI > That there be a corporation for the navigation 
of this kingdom, and that other ſocieties of men may 
he inſtituted, who ſhall undertake and give ſecurity to 
carry on the ſeveral trades and manufactures of Ire- 
jand; and to fee that all goods exported to foreign 
markets, may be faithfully wrought and packt : 
which 
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which ſocieties may direct themſelves, by the many 


ſeveral propoſals and reports formerly, and of late 


made by the council of trade, and which they are 
now again ready to enlarge and accomodate to the ſaid 
ſeveral propoſals reſpectively, and more particularly 
to the manufactures of woollen, NE: and lea- 
ther, 

8. That the corporations of Ireland, may | be 4 
liged to engage no manufactures, but according to 
their primitive inſtructions; which was to carry on 


ſuch great works, as exceeded the ſtrength of ſingle 


perſons; and particularly that they may cauſe ſome 
ſuch like proportions of yarn, linnen and woollen, 
as alſo of worſted, to be ſpun, as Mr. Hawkins hath 
propounded. 

9. That the patents which hinder the working of 
mines may be conſidered. 

10. That the juſtices of peace may be admoniſhed 
to protect the induſtrious, and not ſuffer their labours 


to be interrupted by vexatious and ſrivolous indict- 


ments. 

11. That the Aab itte of the wretched A VION 
in Ireland, may be encouraged to reform them, by 
remitting the penalty of nine pence per Sunday, pay- 
able by the ſtatute ; and likewiſe to make gardens, as 
the ſtatute for flax and hemp requires. And that other 
the wholeſome laws againſt idlers, vagabonds, &c. 


may be applied to the prevention of beggary and 
thievery : whereunto the orderly diſpoſing of the ſaid 


cabbins into townſhips would alſo conduce. 


12. That the people be diſſuaded from the obſer 


vation of the ſuperfluous holydays. 
13. That the exorbitant number of popiſh prieſts 


and fryars, may be reduced to a bare competency, as - 


alſo the number of ale-houſes. 


14. That 
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14. That the conſtable, ſheriff, and bailiffs, may 
alſo be Engliſh proteſtants, (tho' upon ſalary.) 


« From all which, and from the ſettlement of 
eſtates, it is to be hoped, that men ſeeing more ad- 
vantage to live in Ireland than elſewhere, may be in- 
vited to remove themſelves thither ; and to ſupply 
the want of people; the greateſt and moſt fundamen- 
tal defect of this kingdom. 


CAROLUS 
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AROLUS ſecundus, Dei gratia, Angliz, Sco- 
A tiz, Franciæ & Hibernie rex, fide: defenſor, &c. 


Omnibus ad quos preſentes literæ pervenerint ſalutem. 


Cum prædilectus, perquam fidelis conſanguineus & con- 


filiarius naſter Jacobus dux Ormondiæ in regno noſftro 


Hiberniæ, qui plurima egregia ſervitia ſereniſſimo patri 
noſtro beatiſſimæ memorie in eodem regno, in loco & qua- 


litate Domini locum- tenentis generalis & generalis guber- 


natoris ejuſdem regni noftri per multos annos in temporibus 
maximæ calamitatis ſumma cum prudentia & integritate 
preſtiterit, ac ſeſe fidum & fortem aſſertorem coronæ 
Angliæ jurium continue comprobaverit, utpote qui dicto 
patri noftro per totam flagitioſam illam ſubditorum ſuorum 


nuperam dsfectionem, magnanimiter adbæreſcens in prælio 
primus & audax, in conſilio prudens, & nemini ſecundus 


extiterit; atque nobis etiam tum extremis exilii naſtri 
anguſtiis, tum reſtitutione noſtra, inſeparabilis & inde- 
fatigabilts adfuerit comes & adjutor : nos præmiſſa per- 


pendentes æquum duximus, in teſſeram favoris noſtri, 
eundem ducem Ormondiæ locum-tenentem noſtrum genera- 


lem regni noſtri Hiberniæ prædiqti, & generalem in 


eodem regno gubernatorem conſtituere. Sciatis, quod nos 


de provida circumſpectione & indruſtria prefati Jacobi 
ducis Ormondiæ plurimum confitentes de adviſamento 
concilii naſtri & ex certa ſcientia & mero motu noſtri 
aſſignauimus, fecimus, ordinavimus, conſtituimus & de- 


putavimus & per preſentes aſſignamus, facimus-ordina- 


mus, conſtituimus & deputamus eundem ducem Ormondiæ 


locum-tenentem naſtrum generalem regni noſtri Hiberniæ 


prædict necnon gubernator noſtrum generalem regni 

noſtri illius, Habendum tenendum, gaudendum, exercend 
S occupand offic pred” prefato Facobo duci Ormondiæ 
ana cum omnibus & ſingulis vad feod ſtipend” & aſſo- 
cation” eidem officio ſpecftan & pertinen durante bene- 
| Placita ngſiro; dantes & concedentes eidem locum: tenenti 


noſtro 
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noſtro generali & gubernatori noſiro generali plenam 
tenore præſentium poteflatem & nuthoritatem ad paceni 
noftram & ad leges conſuitudines regni naſtri predie? 
cuſtodiend & cuſtodire faciend & ad omnes & ſingulos 
Iigeos naſtros tam Anglicos quam Hibernicos dicti regni 
neftri ac alios quo ſcunque, per nos ſuper dictum locum- 
tenentꝰ noſtrum generalem & gubernatorem noſtrum gene- 
ralem, tipendiatos & alias guaſcunque perſonas, ibidem 
contra nos, aut pacem, conſuetudinem & leges prædict 
gualecunque delinguend' & contraveniend juxta eorum 
demerita, ſecundum leges & conſuetudines prædictas, viis 
& modis quibus melius pro honore & proficuo noſtro fieri 
poterit + ac pro bono gubernatione dicti regni naſtri ac 
ligeorum & ſubditor noftrorum ibidem juxta diſcretionem 
difti locum-tenentis noftri general” & gubernatoris noftri 
general* caſtigand & puniend ac puniri & caftigari 
Faciend necnon ordinationes & flatuta pro ſalvo & bos 
regimine regni naſtri ibidem ordinand flatuend' & flabi- 
liend' ac ſuper inde proclamationes faciend debitægue 
executioni demandand ac quoſcunque contravenientes & 
delinguentes caſtigand & incarcerand' atque incarceratos 
ſolvend' & deliberand'. Necnon ad recipiend & admit- 
tend per dictum adviſament* conſilii noſtri ad fidem & 
' pacem noſtram, tam Anglicos quam Hibernicos, & alias 
 quoſcunque infra predift regnum noſtrum Hiberniæ ha- 
bitantes vel commorantes intutand ſeu commorand* qui 
nobis, legibus noſtris conſuetud prædict rebelles & con- 
trarii extiterint aut exiſtunt vel exiſtent; & ad conce- 
dend faciend” & dand per hujuſmod: advi ſament' plenam 
pardonationem, remiſſionem, relaxationem & ab ſolutionem 
tam general quam ſpecialem, illis & eorum cuilibet Hu- 
juſmodi pardonationem petent aut habere volen' ac ſectam 
pacts noſtre que ad nos pertinet tam pro homicid rober* 
felon' murdr* rapt” mulierum, latrociniis, falſis allega- 
tion adheſion? inimicis utlagar' tranſgreſſion contempt' 
& aliis offenſis ad in ditto regno noſtro per 


aliguas 
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aliguas hujuſmodi perſonas ante hac tempora fa? ſeu in 
pofterum facierd' S corum fortisfactur & firmam pacem 
nofltram eis & eorum cuilibet literas patentes ſub magno 
fegillo quo utimur in regno noſtro prædicto in forma debita 
concedend donand & deliberand ac etiam eoſdem alios 
quoſcunque ad fines & redemptiones hujus modi offens' & 
eorum quamlibet qui fines & redemptiones facere debuerunt 
ſeu voluerunt accipiend & recipiend et ſingul' perſonis 
Juxta leges & conſuetudines pred” juſtitiam faciend & 
fieri mandand ac etiam ad uni ver ſos & ſingulys tam An- 
glos rebelles quam Hibernicos dicti regni naſiri & alios 
puoſcungue diftum regnum noſtrum in poſterum inva- 
dend ac ipſum regnum noſtrum ſubditoſque noſtros 
ejuſdem deprædare, gravere ſeu alis modo deſtruere ſeu 
devaſtare intendent” ac ſe juxta leges & conſuetudines 
prædict juſtificare volentes, fi neceſſe fuerit, cum proteſt 
noſtra regia, ac aliis viis & modis, quibus melius fiert 
poterit juxta eorum demerita puniend & fi opus fuerit 
ultimo ſupplicio demandend ac ſubditos noftros provide 
commovend” convocand & levand” ac cum eiſdem ſubditis 
noſtris ſic levat' contra dictas rebelles congrediend” eaſque 
invadend vicend & caſtigend & fi opus fuerit ter ip- 
forum aliis qui nobis ſervire volunt & intendunt de advi- 
ſamento prædicr locand' & demittend'. Ac etiam cum eis 
paci ficand & pacem componẽnd ac 2 pac naſtræ reſ- 
torand' toties quaties in premiſſis vel circa ea opus fuerit. 
Proviſo tamen ſemper, quod ſuper quamlibet talem di- 
miſſionem & location per præfat Facobum ducem Orman- 
dig ac prædict adviſament' confilii noftri pred” in poſts- 
rum virtute harum literarum noſtrarum patentiu' faciend 
annual” reddit! ſuperinde debit' fit nobis, heredibas & 
ſucceſſoribus noſtris, omnino reſervat' damus inſuper & 
concedimus eidem Facobo duci Or mondiæ locum tenenti 
noſtro generali & gubernatori noſtri generali, tenore pre- 
fentt um, plenam poteſtatem S authoritatem omnes prodi- 
tienes, rec non Fu murdr rapt mulier ibidem S alias 

cauſas 
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cauſas (& offenſas quaſcunque per ſubditos ejuſdem regni 
noftri Hiberniæ, vel alias ibidem refidend commiſs* fſrve 
committend predition que deſtructionem vitæ noſtræ con- 
cernerunt tantummodo except” pardonand” abolend' remit- 
tend & relaxand literaſque noſtras patentes . ſub dicto 
magno ſigillo noſtro Jſaperinde cuicungue per ſonæ regni 
noſtri Hibernia præd nomine noſtro concedend compo- 
nend & ad eaſdem ſ. gilland cancellar noſtro vel cuſtod 
fegills dicti noſtri regni noſtri Hiberniæ mandand tra- 
dend & deliberand', Damus preterea & conceſſimus eidem 
Jacobo duct Ormandiæ locum- tenenti noſtri generali & 
gubernatori noſtro generali, plenam poteſtatem & aut hori- 
tem quoſcunque de ſtirhe Anglicano exiſtend in officio in 
regno prædiciꝰ tam fecundo baroni ſcaccar noſtri & quo- 
rumcungue computand ac aliar officiar* perficere, ipſoſque 
officiar” intra regnum noſtrum prædictam facere, deputare 
& conſtituere; habendum eis & eorum cuilibet & quibuſli= 
bet, durante beneplacito noſtro & quamdiu in eodem ſe 
bene gerunt ad libitum ejuſdem locum-tenentis noſtri gene- 
ral & gubernatoris noſtri general una cum vad & re- 
gard eiſdam officiar” ab antiquo debit” & conſuet” offic 
cancellar theſaur ſubtheſaurar* juſticiar wtriuſque banci 
& capital baron ſcaccar noſtri offi magiſtri rotulorum 
ac fc“ theſaur ad gueram ffic mareſcalÞ ai“ magiſtri 
ordination clerici de le cheque” offic præſiden Munſter & 
Connaght ac officium attor & ſollicitator* naſtri ejuſdem 
regni noſtræ Hibernie tantummodo except ſtatut & par- 
liamen' Domini Henrici nuper regis Angliæ ſeptimi Prege- 
nitor' noſtri inclytæ memoriæ, anno regni ſui decimo, co- 
ram Ediuardo Poyning milite tunc deputato regni noſtri 
Hiberniæ tent edit' & provis non obſtante. Conceſſimus 
etiam prefato locum-tenenii noſtro generali poteſtatem 
quod ipſe durante beneplacito noſtro omnia cia eccleſi- * 
aſtica, tam jurat quam non jurat” viz, Vicar" parſonat 
prebendar” cantur capell hoſpital dignitatꝰ archionat 
& alia boneficta gue cungue nominatione archiepiſcopor & 


epiſcopar” 
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epiſcopor tantum except tam in eccleſiis cathedral” quam 
collegiar” hoſpitatꝰ & paroch* in quacunque loco in regnum 

noſtrum Hiberniæ quocunque titulo jam vacan ſeu in 
poſterum ex cauſa quacunque vacare contingen & ad præ- 
ſentationem, collationem ſeue donationem noſtrum quocungue 
modo ſpectan perſonis idoneis quibuſcunque ſibi placuerit 
dand concedend & conferend & ad eadem omnia & ſingula 
quorum ad nos preſentationts, donationis fn ve collationis | 
ſhe & pertinent & ſtat & poſſeſs' omnium & ſingulo- | 
rum qui de eorum aliquibus poſſeſſronat exiſtunt ratificand 

approbanda & confirmand ac privileg libertat” immuni- 

tat & conceſ per prædeceſſores noſtros guoſcungue aut 

aliguos alios ante hbæc tempora fact ſive conceſs prout 

eidem locum-tenenti noſtro general* & gubernatori noſtra 

general per adviſament & concenſu conſilii noſtri in regna * 

e pred” melius expedire videbitur ratificand* appro- 

band & confirmand-. Conceſſi imus inſuper eidem Facobo 

duci Ormandie locum-tenenti noſtro generali & gubernatori 

noſtro general voteſtat & Haelir proviſi on & renunti- 

ation archiepiſcopor & epiſc por in eodem regno noſtro 

Hibernie, tempore preterito five futuro, fa? ordinat 

& conſueta acceptend* faciend ordinand & conſtituend ac 

emnia alia ad nos debit” nomine noſtre recipiend eiſdem 

archiepiſcopis, eprſcopts & ear” quilibet temporalia ſua 

cancellor noſtra regni noſtri prædict deliber” mandant | 

cum omnibus & f ngulis juribus emolumen* proficuis & re- Y 

ventionibus ratione vacationis deor” beneficior dignitat 

archiepiſcopat” ftve epiſcopat nobis reſervat' ac etiam 

bomag* omnium & ſingulorum tam ſpiritual” quam temporal” 

tenen & ſubdi tor noſtrorum quorumcunque in regno noſtro | 
prædicto nomine noſtro recipiend' & terras & tenement” | 
ſua de hereditate ſua cancellar noftro delibari mandand 

manuſque noftras ex1 nde amovend” ac victual Sufficien & 

neceſſar pro expens' hoſpitii ſui & ſoldar* ſuor in quocun- 

gue infra diftum regnum Hiberniæ per proviſer. hoſpitii 

ſui & altos miniſir ſuos una cum carriag* ſufficien' pro 
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eiſdem, tam infra libertates quam extra, pro denar* ſuis 
rationabil ſolvend providend & capiend juxta formam 
fatuti de hujuſmodi proviſion* ante hec tempora fact nift 
aliter per compoſition” fact cum intutan com infra Partes 
vulgariter vocatos, The Engliſh Pale alioſque com' extra 
deces partes proviſum fit aut poſt hac provideatur, quod 
pred locum-tenens genera” & gubernator nofter general” 
habeat vel habere poſſit ſummam pecuniz annuatim in 
dicta compoſitione ante hæc lunitat” pro compenſatione & 
recompenſatione pro hujuſmodi virtual providend & ca- 
piend' pro proviſor hoſpitii ſui, quam quidem compoſitio- 
nem cenſemus obſervand pro beneficio ſubditor naſtror 
nec non ad ſummonend & ſummonere faciend atque te- 
nend ſecundum leges, ſlatut' & conſuetudin regni noftri 
Hibernie prædictꝰ unum duntaxat parliament quando- 
quidem ſibi melius expediri videbitur, conſenſu tamen 
noſtro in ea parte ſemper habit & ad idem parliament 
prorogand” & adjournand toties quoties neceſſe fuerit, & 
in fra duos annos a tempore interceptionis ejuſdem plene 
determinand & ſiniend & quoſcunque fic ſummonit* ab- 
ſentes & non legitime impedit' mulctand & puniend. 
Conceſſimus inſuper ditto locum - tenenti noſtro ge- 
neral & gubernator' noſtro general plenam & ſufficien' 
authoritatem & pote/tat' ad omni mod officiar' computabil' 
theſaurar' & ſubth-ſaurar* regni roſiri prædict duntaxat 
except” coram eiſdem theſaurar*, ſubtheſaurar' noſtris & 
baron' ſcaccarii naſtri dicti regni noſiri Hiberniæ, compu- 
tare faciend & ad hujuſmodi comput reddend' compelland 
ac etiam ad inquirend' & inquiri faciend wiis & modis 
quibus melius ſebi videbitur, faciend de quibuſcungque bonis 
& catallis que fuer” il five alior qui erga nos ſeu proge- 
nitores noſtros foris fecerunt vel forrtsfacient, & a nobis 
concelat” exiſtunt vel in poſterum exiſtent, & ad om- 
nia & ſingula alia que adoffic' locum- tenentis noſtri generalis 
& gubernatori no/tri n jure, uſu & conſuetud regni 
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nſtri pred pertinent aut pertinere deberent & pro bono regi- 
mine & ſalvatione: & pro bono cuſtod pacis regni 'noftri fred 
& quiete Populi naſtri ibidem, & recuperatione jurium 
noftrorum in regno naſtro Hiberniæ neceſſar fuerit; 
falvis ſuper reſervatis facend' exercend” exequend' & 
2 omnia alia nomine 30 & pro nobis in ditto 
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70s faceremus aut facere poſſemus fi ibidem in propria 
perſona noſtra eſſemus. Damus inſuper prefato Facoba 
duci Qrmondie locum-tenenti noftro generali & guberna- 
tori naſtro general poteſtatem & authoritatem navibus 
noſtris quibuſcungue aut aliis que circa littora ditti regni 
noſtri Hibernie ſunt in Jervitio noſtro, aut in paſterum 


guacunque occaſione erunt & mittentur pro defenſione dicti 


regni noftri Hiberniæ, imperand & utend pro ſervitio 
noſtro & tutamine dicti regni naſtri, prout ipſe ſecundum 
diſcretionem ſuam & per adviſamentum concilii naſtri 
ejuſdem regni noſtri Hiberniæ viſum, erit niſi nos ſpecial” 
commiſſion” noſtra aut admiralli noftri Anglie ordinante 
ſpecial gubernator & capitan' pred” navium noftrarum 
aut aliis mittend” ſpeciali inſtructione mandat' & ſervice 
imperaverimus aut imperaverit Conſtituimus etiam præ- 
fat Facobum ducem Ormondiæ gubernator' & prefea” 
noftrum general exercitus neſtri in difto regno noftro 


Hiberniæ, tam preſentis quam futuri, quam diu nobis 


placuerit, cum alacationtbus inde debit” & conſuet'. Ac 
eidem duci præfecto generali exercitus neftri ibidem plenam 
poteſtatem & authoritatem concedimus faciend' conſtituend 
& ordinand leges, ordinationes & proclamationes de tem- 
pore in tempus, ut caſus exegerit, pro bono regimine exer- 
citus noſtri pradut ac omnes quorumcunque ſub mandato 


& gubernatione ejuſdem præfectus generalis exercitus 
naſtri ea ſdemque leges, ordinationes & proclamationes 


exequendi ac debitæ executioni mandand ac etiam infli- 
gere, auiudi care & aſſidere timor penas corporales, im- 
D d | priſenamenta, 
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Priſonamenta, fines, foris-faftur' ac omnes alias pænas & 
penalitates quaſcungue in & ſuper omnes delinguentes 
five offendentes contra hujuſmodi leges, ordinationes & 
proclamationes qualis & que eidem gubernatori & præ- 
fecto noſtro exercitis niftri requifit & neceſſar” fore vide- 
buntur” que omnia leges, ordinationes & proclamationes, 
fic ut præ fert“ faciend obſervart volumus ſub penis in 
eiſdem continend', Et ei damus potęſtatem & authorita- 
tem utendi & exercendi infra regnum nofirum prædictum 
i opus fuerit, lege mariſcal* ſevs martial necnon ſubſti- 
tuend aſſignand' & appuntuand ſub ſe infra dictum 
regnum nofirum per literas naſtras patentes ſub magno 
figills neſtra dic“ regni naſtri prædicł faciend tot & tales 
ꝛnarriſcallos, commiſſarios & al" officiar” ad legem armor 
ſeu legem inartial” erercend' & exequend* prout præ fut 
locum-tenenti naſiro general & gubernator neſtro ge 
neral” de tempore in tempus expedire videbit ad exercend 
tend & exequend” pred” leges, quoties opus & neceſſe 
Fuerit, & juramenta preflare, aliagua omnia per ſe vel 
per altos facere, erigere, que ad leges prædictus exer- 
cend aliqualiter pertineant. Et quia valde neceſſar 
nobis videatur ut prefat” locum-tenens noſter generalis & 
gubernator* nofter generalis pro negotiis noftris magni 
momenti perſonam naſtram regiam in propria perſona ſua 
 fecut nobis viſum fuerit attendat ideo ulterius damus, & 
per praſentes prefato Jacobo duct Ormondiæ locum- 
tenenti & gubernator noſiro general plenam poteſlatem & 
authoritatem concedimus nominand & aſſignand per 
literas noſtras patentes ſub magno ſigillo naſiro, dicti regni 
noſtri Hiberniæ nomine noſtro, tam nunc quam de tem- 
ore in tempus inpoflerum, conficiend! guamcunque aut 
guoſcungue dictus locum-tenens & gubernator” nofler 
general in bac parte idoneum ſive 1doneos duxerit fore 
deputat vel deputatos quacunque nomine aſſignatos durante 
en plucite oh pro gubernatione didti regni noſtri 
Hiberniæ 
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Hiberniæ in abſentie ſua, donec idem locum-tenens & 
gubernator naſter in dictum regn' Hiberniæ gubernatione 
ejuſdem ut prefert” redierit, volentes tamen quod in eiſdem 
literis patentibus alicui perſon ſeu perſonts ſicut præfert 
 factend' deputat aut deputatos in abſentia ſua tantum 
provis' & nomine noſtro mand fit quod non licebit aliaui 
tal deputat vel deputatis theſaurar* ſeu pecunias naſtras 
cuicungue ſolvere vel erogare, authoritat' ſeu warrant” 
ipſius deputat vel ipferum deputat tantum ſed quod omnia 
erod mandat & warrant” per theſaur & pecuniis noftris 
per ipſum fient & ſignabunt non ſolum manu propria 
prefat” deput' vel præator deputator” ſed etiam manibus 
prædilectornm & fidel” confiliar” noſtrorum magiſtri curiæ 
ꝓardor capital” baron ſcaccar” noſtri” cancellar” ſcaccar” 
noſtri & primar ſecretarii noſtri ibidem pro tempore 
exiſtente vel ſaltem manibus duorum illorum. Damus 
ulterius uni verſis, ſingulis archieþ1ſcopis, ducibus, comi- 
tibus, vice-comitibus, epiſcopis, baren juſticiar” mili- 
tibus, liberis hominibus & aliis ſubditis noſtris de regno 
noftro prædic firme in mandatis, quod prefato Facobo 
duci Ormondiæ locum-tenenti noſira general & guber- 
natori noſtro general” in eodem regns noſtro intendentes ſive 
affi dentes, auxiliantes & conſultantes, ac 1pſius mandatis 
in omnibus prout decet aut decebit abedientes ſint, aliquo 
A atut actu, ordinatione, proviſione, jure, uſu, conſue- 
tudine ſrue reſtriction in contra inde fact edit” ordinat 
ue provis aut aliqua alia re, cauſa vel materia quacun- 
que in aliquo non obſtante. In cujus teſtimonium has 
literas noſtras Feri fecimus patentes teſte meipſo apud 
Weſtmonaſter” viceſſimo primo die Februar ann. regni 
noſtri quarto decimo. 
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Inrotulat' in rotulis 
patentibus cancel- 
lariæ Hibernia de 

ann. regni regis 
Caroli ſecundi de- 

ceimo quarto & ex- 
aminat' per 


J. 1 RM HU. 


ANATOMY 


Per ipſum Regem 


BARKER, 
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At the Court at HamyeTon-CourrT, 
JUNE 22, 1662. 


Propoſitions to be conſidered of by his 
Majeſty, concerning the *, of 
Ireland. 


CHARLES R. 
HAT bis Majeſty may declare his ex- 
preſs pleaſure, that no 1riſh ſuit, by way 

of reward, be moved for by any of his ſervants, 
or others, before the ordinary revenue there be- 


come able to ſuſtain the neceſſary charge of that 
crown, and the debts thereof be Juily cleared. 


This is welt Wadde it ſtanding with no ſound 
rule of judgment, to exerciſe the acts of bounty in a 
place which doth not diſcharge itſelf, and will prove 
the readieſt and moſt expedient way to recover his 
majeſty's affairs thereby, thus carrying the revenues 
in their natural channel; and indeed this courſe being 
conſtantly purſued, will much increaſe the annual 
profits above what they now are, and intitely draw 
che dependance of the inferiors from the great lords 
upon his majeſty, and ſo the intereſt and aſſurance the 
crown ſhall have in the natrves thereof, be of no let 
conſequence and advantage than the very profits, 

| 0 


2. That there be an expreſs caveat entered with 
_ the ſecretary, fig net, privy ſeal and great ſeal 
„ > Bere, 
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here, that no grant, of what nature ſoever, 
concerning Ireland, be ſuffered to paſs, till the 

lord lieutenant be made acquainted, and it firſt 
paſs the ſeal of that 8 88 EK to the 
uſual manner. 


This will be of great intelligence and ſafety to his 
majeſty ; for on the one ſide he will clearly ſee into 
the true inward value, of things which formerly, 
albeit of very great worth, have from ſo great a 
diſtance flipt away here, as little underſtood by the 
crown; as is acknowledged by thoſe that obtain them; 
who generally, in theſe cauſes, ſacrifice rather to 
their own wit, than the goodneſs and bounty of 
kings. And on the other fide, nothing can paſs to 
the diſadvantage of the crown; and proper miniſters, 
inſtructed with theſe affairs, may be immediately 
faulted and juſtly called to a ſevere account for their 
negligence and unfaithfulneſs therein ; which will 
give them good reaſon to look more narrowly into ws 
MG $A rights, and their qwn duties. 


3. That bi; majeſl fignify bis royal pleaſure, that 
ſpecial care be taken hereafter, that ſufficient 
and credible perſons be choſen to ſupply ſuch 

' biſhopricks as ſhall be void, or admitted of his 
privy councel, or fit as judges, and ſerve of his 
learned councel there; that he will vouchſafe to 

| hear the advice of his lieutenant before be re- 
ſolve of any in theſe caſes, that the lieutenant 

be commanded to inform bis majeſty truly aud 
impartially, of every man's particular diligence, 
and care in his ſervice there, to the end his 

Majeſiy may truly and graciouſly reward the 

dell. deſerving, by e them home to better 
prefermen bere. | 


This 
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This will advantage the ſervice ; it being altoge- 
ther impoſſible for the lieutenant, be he never fp 
induſtrious and able, to adminiſter the public juſtice 
of ſo great a kingdom, without the round aſliſtance 
of other able and well-aſfected miniſters. This 
will encourage the beſt men to ſpend their ſtronger 
years there, when they ſhall ſee their elder age rc- 
compenſed with eaſe and profit in their own native 
ſoil; and content and ſettle the natives, when they 
find themſelves cared for, and put in the hands of 
diſcreet and good men to govern them. 


4. That no particular complaints of injuſtice or 
oppreſſion be admitted here againſt any, unleſs it 
appear, that the party made firſt his addreſs 
unto the lieutenant. 

This is but juſtice to the lieutenant, who mad 
needs in ſome meaſure be a delinquent, if the com- 
plaint be true; for that he ought as in chief, uni- 
verſally to take care that his majeſties juſtice be truly 
and fully adminiſtered ; and therefore good reaſon 
that his judgment ſhould be informed, and his inte- 
grity firſt tried, before either be impeached ; nay, it 
is but juſtice to the government it ſelf, which would 
be exceedingly ſcandalized through the liberty of 
complaints, and the miniſters therein extreamly diſ- 
couraged upon any petty matter to be drawn to an- 
ſwer here, when as the thing it ſelf is for the moſt 
part either injurious, or ſuch as the party might have 
received good ſatisfaction for at his qwn doors * but 
where the complaint appeareth formally grounded, 
that is, where due application hath been made to the 
lieutenant, without any help or relief to the party, 
as may be pretended ; let it in the name of God be 
throughly examined, and ſeverely puniſhed, where- 
ſoever the fault prove to be; eſpecially if it be found 
8 D d 4 | to 
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to be corrupt or malicious ; for thus, ſhall not his 
majeſty only magnify his own juſtice, but either 
puniſh an unfaithful miniſter or a clamorous com- 
plainer; and fo his ſervice be bettered by either 
example. 


5. That no confirmation of any reverſion of office 
within that kingdom be bad, or any new grant 
of reverfion hereafter do paſs. 

That diſpoſing of places thus aforehand, much 
abates men's endeavours, who are many times ftirred 
up to deſerve eminently in the commonwealth, in 
hope of thofe perferments ; and being thus granted 
away, there is nothing left in their eye, for them to 
expect and aim at, which might nouriſh and quicken 
thoſe good deſires in them; beſides places there 
cloſely and covertly paſſed, the perſons are not for 
the moſt part ſo able and fitted to the duties thereof, 
as when there is choice made out of many public 
pretenders, which commonly occur, when they actu- 
ally fall void by death, 8 


6. That the places in the lieutenant's gift, as well 
in the martial as civil lift, be left freely to his 
diſpoſing ; and that bis majeſty may be graci- 
ouſly pleaſed not to paſs them to any perſon, 
upon juits made unto him here. 

T his courſe held, preſerves the rights of the lieu- 
tenant's place, and his perſon in that honour and 
eſteem which can only enable him to do ſervice; 
and if the contrary happen, it is not only in diminu- 
tion to him, but draws off all neceſſary dependance 
upon him, and regard that ought to be had of him, 
in all ready obedience in ſuch things he ſhall com- 
mand, for the king's ſetvice, when they ſhall diſcern 
that the natural powers of the place are taken from. 
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him, whereby he might Kindle their chexrful ettdea- 
vours by the preferring 2nd furniſhing fuck 28 8 
thoſe places. 


. That uo new offices be eretted within that Ring- 
dom before ſuch time as the lieutenant be TRA 
with acquainted ; his opinion firfl required and 
certiſied accordingly. 

Suits of this nature, however they may touch the 
public, their chief end is the private profit of the 
propounder; and for the moſt part, in the execution 
prove burthens, not benefits to the fubjects; there- 

fore throughly to be underftood before they paſs, as 
more eaſy and leſs ſcatidafons to the ſtate, to be ſtaid 
at firſt than afterwards recalled, and if they be really 
good, his majeſty may be better informed by his toe 
tenants approbation, and ſo proceed with more affu- 
rance to the effecting thereof. 


8. 7. bat his majeſty would be pleaſed, not to grant 
any licence of abſence out of that kingdom, to 
any counſellors, biſhops, governors of any pro- 
vince or county, or officers of ſtate, or of the 
army, or % any of the judges, or learned 
council, but that it be left to his lieutenant to 

give ſuch licence. 

Ts is but reaſonable, becauſe the lord lieutenant 
who is chiefly intruſted under his majeſty with the 
care and government of that kingdom, is the moſt 
competent and proper judge, who in public employ- 
ment may be ſpared, and how long, without prejudice 
to his majeſty, or the public. 


95 That all propofitions moving from the lieute- 
nant, touching matters of revenue, may be 


direfted to the lord treaſurer of England only, 
and 
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and that the addreſs of all other diſpatches for 
that kingdom be by ſpecial direction of his ma- 
jeſty applied to one of the ſecretaries ſingly, and 
his majeſty under his hand-writing doth ſpecify, 
that his maj eſty will have this done by Mr. ſe- 
cretary Nicholas. | | WER 
Theſe propoſitions made unto his Majeſty, by his 
grace the duke of Ormond lord ſteward of his Ma- 
jeſty's houſhold, and lord lieutenant of Ireland, were 
received and approved at the council board, the 22d 
day of June 1662, there being preſent the king's 
moſt excellent Majeſty, his royal highneſs the duke 
of York, his highneſs prince. Rupert, the lord chan- 
cellor, the lord treaſurer, duke of Albemarle, duke 
of Ormond, marqueſs of Dorcheſter, lord great 
chamberlain, lord chamberlain, earl of Berkſhire, 
earl of Portland, earl of Norwich, earl of Angleſey, 
ear] of Lauderdale, the lord Hatton, lord Hollis, 
lord Aſhly, fir William Compton, Mr. treaſurer, 
Mr. vice chamberlain, Mr. ſecretary Nicholas, Mr. 
ſecretary Morris. 


By his Majeſty's command, 


EDWARD NICHOLAS. 


= 
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At the Court at HAMPTON Covkr, 


Jv N E 22, 1662. 


Preſent, 


The king's moſt excellent 
Majeſty 

His highneſs the duke of 
York 

His highneſs prince Ru- 
pert , 

Lord chancellor. 

Lord treaſurer 

Duke of Albemarle 

Duke of Ormond = 

| Marqueſs of Dorcheſter 

Lord great chamberlain 

Earl of Berkſhire 

Earl of Portland 


CHARLES R. 


Earl of Norwich 
Earl of Angleſey 
Earl of Lauderdale 


Lord Hatton 


Lord Hollis 

Lord Aſhly 

Sir William Compt- 
ton 

Mr. treaſurer 

Mr. vice - chamber. 
lain 


Mr. ſecretary Nicho- 


las 


Mr. ſecretary Morris. 


IS Majeſty's expreſs pleaſure is, that the maſ- 
ters of requeſts, and every of them, in their 


ſeveral months of attendance at court, do conſtantly. 


obſerve theſe enſuing directions, viz. 


Not to move his Majeſty in petitions for any Iriſh 
ſuit, by way of reward, either for any of his. Ma- 


jeſty's ſervants, or others before the ordinary revenue 


of that kingdom become able to maintain the ne- 
ceſlary charge of that crown, and the debts thereof 


be fully cleared. 


For 
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For any particular complaint of injuſtice er op- 
preſſion, pretended to be done there, unleſs it appear 
the party made his firſt addreſs unte the lord Heute- 
nant, for confirmation of any reverſion of offices 
within that kingdom, or any new grant of reverſion 
hereafter, any places in the lord lieutenant's pift, 
either of the civil or military liſt, when any ſuch ſhall 
fall void. | 

Any erection df a hew office in that kingdom, be- 
fore ſuch time as the lord lieutenant be therewithal 
acquainted, his opinion required und certified back 
accordingly. 


By his Majeſty's command, 


EDWARD NICHOLAS. 


CHARLES 


CHARLES K. 


1 being nothing more conducible to the 
quiet and ſafety of a kingdom, than a frugal 
and regular ordering and diſpoſing of the revenue, 
that is, ta maintain the public charge and expence of 
the government, both civil and military; we have 
thought fit, with the advice of our council, upon a 
proſpect made of all our revenue, certain and caſual, 

and the juſt means in view upon the ſettlement of 


eſtate in that kingdom, now in hand, for improving 


thereof, to begin by this eſtabliſhment, both to bring 
our payments as near as may be to the compaſy of our 
receipts, and to provide eſpecially for our public 
affairs, by ſupporting civil juſtice and government, 
and by maintaining our forces in the preſent ſtrength 
and fulneſs; intending hereafter, as our charge may 
grow leſs, and our means increaſe, to extend our 
favqur and bounty according to our gracious inclina- 
tions, and the merit of perſons, to the further encop- 
ragement of particulars, as cauſe ſhall require : 
whereof we have already given a proof, in the liberal 
addition we have made to the judges, for their better 
ſupport, in the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, 


CHAP, 


= 7 2333 — * +. 5 — 
"1499 3. © 19g a 
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Containing· the ſeveral entertainments, by the year, 
of all officers and others, ſerving in our courts of 
Juſtice, in the ſeveral provinces of Ireland: officers 
belonging to the ſtate; officers of our cuſtoms ; 
| officers of the exciſe : creation- money; with other 
perpetuities and particular payments for our ſervice; 
which we require henceforth to be duly paid out of 
our revenues there, by the' hands of our vice- 
treaſurer, or receiver-general for the time being, 
according to the cautions here mentioned ; the 
ſame to begin for, and from the firſt Gay of wn 
1666. 


Tursr following payments are the conſtant 
fees to be continued 10 the ſeveral officers, 
without change from time to time. 


The right honourable Arthur, n . 1 
of Angleſey, vice-treaſurer, and ge-v 50 © © 


neral receiver. 


Sir Robert Meredith, kt. chancellor 


of the exchequer. $ 100 33 

Juohn Buſſe, eſq; lord chief baron o 

the exchequer. '2 boo * 
Sir Richard Kennedy, kt. ſecond ? 300 FR 

baron of the exchequer. | a 
John Povey, eſq; third baron o 4 3 

the exchequer. 

. Sir ny _ Mervin, kt, his 4 3 

jeſty's prime ſerjeant at law. 


Sit 
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E *%a 
Sir William Domvile, kt. his Ma- 
jeſty's attorney general. ; 79 0.0 
Sir John Temple, kt. his um ads | 
| ſolicitor- general. 8 
ö Philip Fernely, eſq; his N of 1 1 
i chief remembrancer. 3 
Sir James Ware, kt. his Majeſty's | 0 
auditor-general, for his ancient fee | 


per annum 1841. ©s. 3d. and for an © 294 6 3 
augmentation thereof, allowed by the 
former eſtabliſhment 50 l. in all 


The Court of Exchequer. | ji | 
Mi 
Sir Allen Brodrick, kt, his N | ih 
jeſty's ſurveyor-general. 60 0 0 | {| 
' Francis Lee, eſcheator of the pro- 4 
vince of Leinſter. 6 13 4 I! 
Eſcheator of the province of Ulſter 20 5 0 1 
i | 


Eſcheator of the province of Fa” + 
Eſcheator of the province of "rt | w 
naught. $2 i 
Henry Warren, eſq; ſecond 853 3 
membrancer. | 
Nicholas Loftus, elq; clerk of ed. 
Pipe. | 
Roger Moor, eſq; chief — 
lain. 
Sir Robert Kennedy; bart. ann 
chamberlain. | 
Maurice Keating, comptrollec * 
the pipe ö 


2 
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John Longheld, uſher of the ex- 
chequer, for his fee per annum, 21. 
dos. and for his allowance for ns, 
for the exchequer, 10 l. per annum. 


In all, per annum 
Thomas Lea, tranſeriptar and 3 13 


reign,oppaſer. * 
Edward Ludlow, ſummonitor of 

the exchequer. 8 7-8 
John Burniſton, marſhal of the ** 

four courts, 2 
Sir Theophilus Jones, kt, Clerk of 

the pells. of 3 
John Exham, clerk of the firſt 

fruits, and twentieth parts. j $710 
Thomas Gibſon, cryer of the court? 

of exchegyer. | > 


The Court of King's-bench, 
The right honourable James, ba- 


ron of Santry, lord chief juſtice o 800 » 


his Majeſty's bench. 


Sir William Afton, kt. — 
juſtice of the ſaid court. „ 
Thomas Stockton, eſq; third 1 . 
of the ſaid court. A 


Sir William Uſher, kt. clerk * | 
the crown, of the ſaid court. 7 10 


The Court of Chancery, | 


Michael, lord archbiſhop of Dublin, C 


The moſt reverend father in God, 8 
£1000 0 
lord chancellor of Ireland. 


0 
8 


Sir 
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The Court of Chancery continued. 


E 
Sir Joha Tenge. ſen, kt. maſter 
of the rolls. * 1 3 $ 
Dr, Dudley. Loftus, one of the. 
maſtets of the chancery. 
Robert Moſſom, eſq; ee maſter 
of the chancery. 5 5 2 
George Carlton, clerk of me 
crown in chaneery. | b © 


The faid George Carlton, clerk 
of the hanaper, for his fee per annum 
_ Tol. '10s. and for an allowance off 35 10 O 
paper and parchment for the chan- 
cery, per annum 251, In all 


4 1244 13 4 
The Court of Common-pleas 


Sir Edward Smith, kt. lord chief } 650 


juſtice of the common-pleas. Pf 8 
Sir Jerome Alexander, kt. ee 8 8 

juſtice of the ſaid court. G N 
Robert Booth, eſq; third juices of 3 ; 

the ſaid court. 300 4 


Sir Walter lasiert, kt. a- 7 10 Fe 
notary of the ſaid court. e 


. . : . 
5 ( m e e a eee © 
1 
* > 1 * ; * - 17 
- I * 
1 a i | | 
p . F | | > . 1 ; » 3 % 
TCM 3 
* 4 -» * . * * 
— 
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| vtar-Chiinder: h 

8 
Sir George Lane, knt. clerk of the Oo 

1 ſtar chamber. : 2 

' George Rutlidge, marſhal of the e 
i Far, chamber. © 5 oj * | 

T vis at be lia 

; £ 194 1 27 20 1 0 


Officers attending the States 


Sit paul Divie, knt. ſecretary bad 
ſtate, for his fee 200 
The ſaid fir Paul Davis for intel} 57 1x3 
'N Tenne * 100 e 
I be ſaid ſir Paul, cleric of wo * 
council, for his ancient fee, {per amm. 
71. 10s. and for an allowance for 8 
paper and parchment 401. In all 
Richard St. Orgs = Ulſter 6 
king at arm 10 ö " 
Richard Carvy Athlong, DIP a” 8 


Fn N Philip Carpenter, eſq; chief OY, Digs are 
. at arms, at 5s; 6d. per diem. 7 100 8 6 
| George Pigott, ſecond ſerjeant at ie 
arms for like „rde 8 1. 100 70 
George Wakcheld, Gat 40040 3 © 
William Roe, purſivant, 20 ' ©. >© 
_ Arthur Padmor, ipurfivant, ' 20 0 0 
| omas Lee, keeper of the coun-Y 18 
eil- chamber. 5 2 8 
Six trumpeters and a kettle- drum 
at 60 l. each per ann. 420. for their 1 
fee, and 61, per ann, each board- 
| wages 421. Inall per ann. — — 
1125 3 4 


Charge 
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Charge of Circuits, 

| | 1 | J. 4. d. 
The chief and other juſtices of aſ- 

ſizes in every of the five citcuits mie $1009 0 OO 0⁰ 

a year, per ann. 

Robes for the judges, viz. three in 

exchequer, three in the king's-bench, 


three in the com:ron-pleas, maſter of { 173 o6 os 


the: rolls, and three of the king's 
council, at 131. 6s. 8. a (00s per ann, 
making in all 


Incidents. 


— 


Liberates under the feal of the ex- 
chequer yearly, viz. the chancellor of 
exchequer 131. 6s. 8 d. the chief re- 
membrancer 61. 13 8. 4d. clerk of the 
pipe 61. 138. 4d. the uſher 101. the ſe- 
cond remembrancer 5]. the chief cham- | \ O82 10 08 
berlain 51. the ſecond chamberlain 5 1. 
clerk of the common-pleas of the 2 | 
chequer 5 I. ſummoniter and comptrol- | 
ler of the pipe 5. the cuſtomer at Dub- | 
lin for wax, paper, parchment and 
ink, 3. 158. in all per ann. . 
Rent of a houſe for the receipts 025 OO oo 
Keeper of the houſe far tte receipts ©05 00 09 
Singers of . Chriſt-chuica in Dublin 1 
for ſinging in the exchequer, and pray- . 


0 


ing for his majeſty, at 108. for every 2 09 9 
term per ann. 
Purſuivants of the exchequer * 71 os * 


careyigg Writs, 


E e 2 Paper 
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Paper and parchments to the courts, 150 O0 O0 
The nobility, biſhops and councel- 

lors which ſhall reſide and keep war 

in Ireland for impoſt of wines, accord- \ 

ing to his majeſty's ſpecial grace. 


— — 
508 13 04 


Beſides impoſt of wines. 


Provincial Officers, 


William Falſy eſq; chief juſtice of 7 a 
the province of Munſter. : oo 825 + 
John Nayler, ſecond juſtice of Munſtero66 13 04 
Henry Batthurſt, attorney of the 
province of Munſter. 
William Carr eſq; clerk of the coun- 
cil of the ſaid province. 
Walter Cooper, ſerjeant at arms + 


013 06 08 


un] 067 10 ©O 


020 OO OO 
there. 
Oliver Jones, chief juſtiee in. the 
province of Connaught. 171 5 
Adam Cuſack lg; ſecond juſtice A 066 1 3 & 
that province. ; 
John Shadwell eſq; attorney for the? 020 0 A 
ſaid province, 
Sir James Cuff knt, clerk of oy 007 10 00 
council there. | 
Thomas Elliot, ferjeant at 85 020 00 oo 
there | 


OFFICERS 


OF IRELAND. 


OFFICERS of the cuſtoms. 


Dublin, 


Thomas Worſop eſq; cuſtomer of 


the port of Dublin. 


William Maul eſq; comptroller. 


William Scott eſq; ſearcher, 


 Wenford, 
George Wakefield, cuſtomer, 
Hugh Polder, comptroller, + 


Waterford and. Rols. : 


Sir John Stephens, cuſtomer. 


Frederick Chriſtian, comptroller. 


Thomas Tint, ſearcher. 


Corke. 
Rich. Scudamore, cuſtomer 
Robert Williams, ſearcher 


Kingſale. 
Robert Southwell, cuſtomer, 
John Brown, ſearcher, 


Piste een 
John Selby, cuſtomer, 


Eeg 


3 O07 10 oo 


O07 10 oo 
O05 OO OO 


3 m—— 


O20 OO O0 


OIO OO oo 
O05 OO Oo 


5. 
— , . 


015 OO GO 


OI5 OO oo 


015 00 00 
"008 2 04 


036 13 04 
| 006 13 04 


O05 OO o 


2 
1 £ » * 1 
P 7 


011 43 04 


13 06 08 
ob 13 04 


20 00 00 


05 O0 00 


Limerick 
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Limerick. 
The cuſtomer 13 06 08 
Montfort Weſtrop, comptroller, 13 06 08 
John Lynch, ſearcher, O5 OO oO 
31 13 04 

Galloway. 
John Morgan, cuſtomer, 13 06 08 
The ſearcher, O5 OO OO 
18 o6 08 
Drogheda, Dundalk, and Catlingford. 

Thomas Willis, cuſtomer, . O7 IO OO 
John Bulteele, comptroller, o 10 oo 
Hugh Montgomery, ſearcher, O5 OO OO 
| | 20 00 00 
Carrickfergus. = 
Roger Lindon, cuſtomer - O7 IO © 
Samuel Wilby, ſearcher, 06 13 04 
14 03 eg 
. Strangford, 
Nicholas Ward, cuſtomer 07 10 00 


Ne wcaſtle, 
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Newcaſtle, Dundrum, &c. 
Robert Hard, fearcher at New- 
caſtle, Dundrum, Kitlaleagh, Bangor, | 
Hollywood, Betfaft, Olderfteet, St. f 06 13 04 
David, Whitehead, Ardglafie, Strang- 
ford, a and r 


The Office and Officers of the Exciſe. 


For the ſalaries due to the officers 6 
of the exciſe, * 
The contingent charge of the exciſe, 1200 09 00 
5469 oO oo 


Theſe two ſums are to be diſtributed and appointed 
as the lord lieutenant, or other chief governor, 
or governors, and council ſhalf think fit, the 
cuftom and exciſe being now farmed. Theſe 
two ſums are to ceaſe for the time of the farm, 
and are not caſt up in the total. 


Commiſſioner general of the edn and exciſe. 


The faid commiſſioners, which are to be but five in 


number, are to have the allowance of one penny in 


the pound each, for all money to be received for cuſ- 


toms and exciſe. 


Cul of appeal. 

For the ſalaries of four commiſſi- 
oners of appeals in cauſes of exciſe, | 
and new impoſt. viz. fir James Ware, 
| kat, John Povey, eſq; fir William f 600 00 00 
Uſher knt. and Perter Wenn 
alderman, at 150 J. a piece, ors an- 
num, 


E e 4 Accom- 


PPP e 
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Accomptants· general of the cuſtoms and exciſe. 
Dr. Robert Wood, and Fames 


Bonnell, accomptants general of o 200 oO oo 
cuſtoms and exciſe, per annum, | 


Creation- money. 
The duke of Ormond 40 O0 O 
The marquis of Antrim 40 OO 00 
The earl of Caſtlehaven 20 00 00 
The earl of Deſmond. e 15 00 oO 
The earl of Weſtmeath 15 00 OO 
The earl of Arglaſſe | 15 00 00 
The earl of Carbury 15 OO OO 
The earl of Cavan 15 OO OO 
The earl of Donnegal 15 O00 OO 
The earl of Clanbrazill 20 00 OO 
The earl of Inchiquin 20 O O00 
The earl of Orrery „209 0000 
The earl of Montrath 20 OO 00 
The earl of Tyrconnel 20 OO OO 
The earl of Clancarty 20 OO 00 
The earl of Mount-Alexander 20 O0 00 
The earl of Carlingford 20 00 00 
The lord viſcount Grandiſon | 10 CO OO 
The lord viſcount Willmot 10 O00 CO 
The lord viſcount Valentia 10 OO OO 
The lord viſcount Dillon 10 ©0 00 
The lord viſcount Nettervil. 10 Oo OO 
The lord viſcount Killulla 35 10 O OO 
The lord viſcount Magennis 10 OO oo 
The lordviſcount Sarsfield and Kilmallake 10 OO co 
The lord viſcount Renelaugh 10 CO OO 


The lord viſcount Wenman and Tuam 10 eq Qo 
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1 
The lord viſcount Shannon 13 06 08 
The lord viſcount Clare IO O00 OO 
The lord baron of Cahir 11 O05 OO 

484 11 08 


Where creation-money is granted to one and the 
ſame perſon for two honours, that ſum which is 
granted with the higheſt title, is only to be paid, 


Perpetuities. 
The provoſt and fellows of Trini- 
ty- college, near Dublin, by patent, - „ . 
dated 12 Auguſt, 1612, as a . "880-25 00 

ty, per annum, | 

The dean and chapter of Chrift-5 
church, Dublin, granted in peut 
ty, 12 Junii, 1604, per annum, 

The lord archbiſhop of Dublin, for 
proxies due unto him out of divers 
churches belonging to the late mona- 


045 06 O8 


ſteries of Thomas Court, St. Mary's mw 8 05 ob 


Abby, and St. John of Jeruſalem, 
near Dublin, per annum, 


The lord biſhop of Meath, out 0 


fy x 
the mannor of Trim, | 5 003 15 00 


or, ſher 
The mayor, ſheriffs, commons, and z 500 00 00 
citizens of Dublin, per annum, | | 


The chaunter of Chriſt-church, 


Dublin, for the rent of a plat of ground 027 Oo O 
near his majeſty's caſtle of Dublin, 


—— 


983 02 02 
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Accomptants- general of the cuſtoms and exciſe. 
Dr. Robert Wood, and James 

Bonnell, accomptants general of o 200 OO O0 
cuſtoms and exciſe, per annum, | 5 


Creation- money. 
The duke of Ormond 40 OO oo 
The marquis of Antrim 40 OO OO 
The earl of Caſtlehaven 20 OO 00 
The earl of Deſmond. | 15 O0 OO 
The earl of Weſtmeath 15 00 00 
The earl of Arglaſſe | 15 00 00 
The earl of Carbury 15 00 00 
The earl of Cavan | 15 00 O0 
The earl of Donnegal 15 O0 oo 
The earl of Clanbrazill 20 oO Oo 
The earl of Inchiquin 20 O0 O0 
Tze earl of Orrery 20 00 00 
The earl of Montrath 20 00 00 
The earl of Tyrconnel =... 20-0000 
The earl of Clancarty 20 00 Oo 
The earl of Mount-Alexander 20 00 O0 
The earl of Carlingford 20 00 00 
The lord viſcount Grandiſon 10 co 00 
The lord viſcount Willmot 10 OO CO 
The lord viſcount Valentia 10 OO oo 
The lord viſcount Dillon IO OO OO 
The lord viſcount Nettervil. 10 O0 O0 
The lord viſcount Killulla | 10 O OO 
The lord viſcount Magennis 10 OO Oo 
The lordviſcount Sarsfield and Kilwallake 10 OO CO 
The lord viſcount Renelaugh 10 CO Oo 


The lord viſcount Wenman and Tuam 10 eo Qo 
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„ 
The lord viſcount Shannon 13 06 08 
The lord viſcount Clare | 10 00 OO 
The lord baron of Cahir e I 1-05-00 
484 11 08 


Where creation-money is granted to one and the 
ſame perſon for two honours, that ſum which is 
granted with the higheſt title, is only to be paid, 


Perpetuities. 
The provoſt and fellows of Trini- 
ty-college, near Dublin, by patent, 
dated 12 Auguſt, 1612, as a perpetui- 
ty, per annum, 


The dean and 3 of Chriſt- 


church, Dublin, granted in 22; O45 ob os 


ty, 12 Fun, 1604, per annum, 
The lord archbiſhop of Dublin, for 
' proxies due unto him out of divers | 
| churches belonging to the late mona- 
ſteries of Thomas Court, St. Mary's 
Abby, and St. John of Jeruſalem, 
near Dublin, per annum, 
The lord biſhop of Meath, out of ES 
the mannor of Trim, | 5 903 15.99 
The mayor, ſheriffs, commons, and 
citizens of Dublin, per annum, 
The chaunter of Chriſt-church, 
Dublin, for the rent of a plat of ground 027 Oo OO 
near his majeſty's caſtle of Dublin, 


o18 05 ob 


F 500 00 oo 


__— 
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The payments hereafter following, are to be continu- 
ed to the preſent grantees, during their grants; but 
to ceaſe afterwards, and not to be — or paid 
to any other. 

6 
The moſt reverend father in God, 

Michael lord archbiſhop of Dublin, 8 814 17 06 

lord chancellor of Ireland, 


The right honourable Richard earl 
of Cork, treaſurer, ; 365 _ 
Nicholas Loftus eſq; clerk of =] a ob 
Pipe, * 


Maurice Keating comptroller of the 
pipes 5 od QO oo 
Sir Theophilus Jones, Ent, clerk of 
the pells, 
Bryan Jones eſq; auditor of the 
foreign accounts and preſts, at 68. 8d. 
per diem, granted him by letters pa- : 
| cif Pers April, 7 2do Caroli 121 13 84 
Primi, during his good behaviour, per | 


annum, 


61 05 96 


Edward Cook efq; one of the maſ- 
ters of the Chancery, [ 20 00 00 
John Weſtly eſq; one of the maſ- 
ters of the chancery, 5 20 O0 00 
Anthony Walſh, keeper of the 
room, as alſo of the robes, hanging 1 f 


and eleck in the caſtle of Dublin, at 
12d. per diem, 
John Crooke, printer to his ma- 
jeſty in Ireland, 5 
Thomas Mall eſq; ſurveyor general 
of the cuſtoms, 


8 00 00 


0 100 OO oo 


1562 00 10 
Temporary 
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* 
EI. FO Temporary payments. 
William Maule, comptroller of che 
cuſtoms at Dublin, 5 i OM 
Marcus, viſcount Dungannon, | 
matter of the game, 9 


Sir George Lane kt. for his fee, as 
keeper of the records in Bermingham - 0 00 Oo 


tower, 


James Buck, clerk of the markets 


of all Ireland, 20 00 oo 
The counteſs of Tyrconnel 300 00 oO 
Edward Fitz-Gerald 100 oo O00 
Sarah King, widow _ 8o oo oo 
Jane Cary, widow 50 00 oo 
John Dogharty, at 18d. per Han, 27 07 06 
Jepſon Macguire, 140 oO 00 
Sir Robert Meredith, 100 oO oO 
Sir George Blundell at 6s. per diem, 109 10 O 
Ann Conocke 50 OO OO 
William Awbry, at II. per week, 52 OO OO 
Patrick Archer, 205 OO ©O 


To be paid unto him until he be ſativfied the ſum 


of 58831. 19 8. ö d. and 4101. 5s. 66. by letters 
patents dated 13 March 1662, and his —_— 
letters of the 26 of May 1663. 


Penhons and Annuities. 


Dr. John Sterne, 60 O0 00 
Luke German efq; per annum, 100 OO OO 
3 Cowurcey, and his ſon That 1 

owurcey, per annum, 
Sir James Dillon, per annum, 500 O0 OO 
Dr. Robert George, per aznum, 109 10 00 
Thomas Piggot eſq; per annum, 300 ©0 9 


Mrs. 


1 4 
1 
4 
3 
- 
« 4 
+4 
+4 
4.4 
- F 
$3 
* I 
| 


kind, begun in other places, but not 
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| | 3 
Mrs. Mary Warren, per annum, 80 co oo 
Arthur, earl of Angleſey, per annum, 600 oO oO 
Captain William Roſſe, per annum, 300 OO 00 

3313 07 06G 


Commiſſioners of accounts and clerks allowances. 


Commiſſioners of accounts, for the 
yearly accounts by them to be taken, 
by virtue of his Majeſty's commiſſion | | 
at 201. each of them per annum, 2201. Z 285 10 oo 


And to the clerks and others employ- 
ed in the ſaid accounts, 651. 105. 
Jn alk; -- } 


Payments for extraordinaries by Concordatum, 


For fraight and tranſportation, car- 
rying of letters, and other expreſſes, | 
gifts and rewards, ſea ſervice, repair- 
ing and upholding ſufficiently our 
houſes, maintaining our forts, finiſh- | 
ing of needful undertakings of that 


finiſhed ; erecting of more ſtrengths | 

of the like kind, and other fit and ne- 
ceſſary places. Diets and charges, in 
keeping of poor priſoners, and ſick f 9000 OO O 

and maimed ſoldiers in hoſpitals; |— 
printing, riding, and travelling char- | 
ges; preſts upon account, and all 
other payments by concordat of our 
lieutenant, or other chief governor or 
governors, and council, not to be | 


— 


exceeded 
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exceeded without ſpecial direction firſt | 
had from us, or our privy council in 
England. J 
Bum total of the payments afore- 
ſaid upon the civil lift — 2560 14 8 
mounts unto per annum, * 


Memorandum, That the impoſt of wines, for the no- 


| bility, biſhops and councellors, the officers of the 
exciſe and commiſſioners-general of the cuſtoms and 
exciſe, are not included in the aboveſaid ſum, 


eee eee 


ND our pleaſure is, that no payment or . 

ance be made by concordat, but by warrant 
drawn by the clerk of the council of Ireland, and paſ- 
ſed openly at our council- board there, and ſigned by 
our lieutenant or other chief governor or governors, 


chancellor, treaſurer, or vice-treaſurer, chief-baron 


and ſecretary, or other four of them at leaſt, the lieu- 
tenant or chief governor, being one; and in default, 


either by exceeding the ſum limited by anticipation or 


otherwiſe, or by not obſerving of this our direction 
and commandment in every point; our pleaſure is, 
that all ſums which ſhall otherwiſe be allowed and 
paid there, ſhall be ſet inſuper, as debts upon our ſaid 
lieutenant, or other chief governor, or governors ; 


and our under-treaſurer, upon his accounts to be 


defaulted to our uſe, upon their ſeveral entertain- 


And 


N 1 FT 4 oy . 0 
1 ˙ ESPIPREY „%% ˙² W W ͤ W Mis ap 4 
1 0 „ ca. ” 
« tray — 95 — - 
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And our further pleaſure is, that this eſtabliſhment 
and liſt, containing all our payments to be made for 
civil cauſes, be duly made according to ou directions, 
and be not exceeded, nor any of the paymemts which 
are noted to be but temporary, or to ceaſe aſter death, 
or ſurrender of the party, or upon determination of 
his grant, to be continued or renewed te any other, 
either in concurrence, reverſion or otherwiſe. And 
we require our auditor-general, that onee every year 
immediately upon the paffing the accounts of our vice- 
treaſutet, or receiver- general, a tranſcrip of the ſame 
accounts, both for receipts of every nature, and the 
particular payments, be returned to our treaſurer of 
England, to the end we may be truly informed, both 
of the increaſe of our ſaid revenues yearly, and alſo 
of the abatements of payments contained in this liſt. 


ARLINGTON. 
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By the Lord Lieutenant General, and 
.. . General Governor of Ireland. 


; N ſtructions for our deareſt ſon, Thomas earl of 


Offory, nominated by us by virtue of his Majeſty's 


letters patents, under his.great ſeal of England, bear- 
ing date the 21ſt day of February, in the fourteenth 
year of his reign, and conſtituted by his Majeſty's 


letters.patents, under the great ſeal of this kingdom 


of Ireland, bearing date the 21ſt day of May, in the 
16th year of his reign, his majeſty's deputy of this 

his ſaid kingdom, during his majeſty's pleaſure, and 

only in our abſence, until we ſhall return into this 
kipgdam. | 


ORMOND. 


tions from the king's moſt excellent majeſty 
under his royal ſignatures, bearing date the 224d day 


of June, 1662. We do herewith deliver you a co- 


py of the ſaid inſtructions ſigned by us. And we do 
hereby require you to obſerve thoſe inſtructions, in 
all ſuch parts of them, ag were to be obſerved by us, 


and are now appliable to you, in the place of his ma- 


jeſty's deputy of this his kingdom. 


Lou are to take care, that in your giving commands, 


or warrants for payments af any of his ma- 


jeſty's treaſure, or monies, you obſerve the rule 
preſcribed to you, in ſuch caſes, by his majeſty's 
letters patents, whereby you are conſtituted his ma- 

jeſty's deputy of this his kingdom. . 
Given at his majeſty's caſtle of Dublin, the zoth 
day of May, 1664. 
G. LANE, 


. 


Hereas we the lord lieutenant received inftruc- 
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The ESTABLISHMENT and LIST ; 


Containing all the payments to be made for mili- 
tary affairs in Ireland, to be duly paid by the hands 
of our vice-treaſurer, and treaſurer at war, ac- 
cording to the cautions herein after mentioned; the 
the ſame to begin for and from the firſt day of 


| April, 1666. 


Signed, CHARLES RE x, 


OFFICERS General, 


H E lord lieutenant and gover-] 4. 10 FP 


nor general of Ireland, for his 
fee per an. viz, for his diet, at 1001.- 
per menſem; a retinue of 50 horſe, 


with officers at 2]. 198. 6d. per dem ; | 


an allowance of 1000l. per ann. in lieu 


the lord lieutenant, out of the county 


of Cavan, an allowance of 240]. per | 


ann. formerly paid to the lord lieute- 


nant out of the tythes of Sg, 
making in all per ann. 5 


Lo Lieutenant, 


of ceſs, an allowance of 235 J. per an. > 3860 17 06 
in lieu of 235 beefs, formerly paid to + 213 | 


As general of the army, per annum, 43 31 06 O8 


As capt. of a troop of horſe per an. 
As colonel of foot, per an. 
As capt. of a foot company, per an. 


723 18 04 
608 06 08 


261 11 155 


9786 OO 10 


For 
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6-4. 

Fo or his guard of halberteers, con- 
ſiſting of a captain at 11 I. 4s. each 
callendar montli; a lieutenant 4t 91. 
16 8. two e at 31: 10 8. each; 


1848 00 00 


and ſixty halberteers at 2 l. 28. each | th 
making ber annum, hi 
The lieutenant eneral of be arm I! 
1 od xd 265 6 80 00 i 

at 1I. per diem, 1 
. 44 

To ceaſe poſt mortem, or other determinations of Wl 
che grant made to Thomas earl of Oſſory. 


Ihe fer cant major general of the 
army, at al. per dn, per an. | 365 oy 00 

To ceaſe poſt mortem, or other 1 of the 

grant made to Roger earl of Orrery. 

Sir Henry Tichburn, kt. marſhal 
of Ireland, for his entertainment at 
38. 9d. per diem, a trumpeter at 6d. | 
ob. q. per diem, and retinue of 30 
Horſe at gd a piece per 4. making 


| | 1 i 
per an. 1 


489 66 of 


Tue conimiſfary al of the horſe, } 95 00 00 
at II. per _ per an. 39, ll. 
To als 1 ? mortem, or other determinations of the 38 
P : '. 44 
rant to John lord Kingſton, 1 
DEE; Ff General | 
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* 
General Officers. 


The muſter maſter general, and} 
clerk of the cheque, for his entertain- | 
ment, at 48. per diem, at 10 horſe- | 
men, at 18. the piece per diem; fort + 
any encreaſe of his entertainment 38. 
6d. per diem, with an allowance for 
one clerk at 28. 6d. per diem making 
per an. 


Sz. commiſſaries of the muſters, at | 
x00]. per ann, each, . y . 600 ON: go 
One corporal of the field, viz. col- 5 
Jonel Beverly Uſher, at 5 8. per dm} 91 05, 00 
per an. 
To ceaſe poſt mortem, or other determinations of the 
grant in oth | 
The advocate eneral We, the arm 
at 6s. 8d. per lim = 9} 121 13 04 


The phyſician general of the army 


at 108. per diem. * 162 10 0 
Chirurgeon of the army in Ireland, 
and of the hoſpital of Dublin, J 121 13 04 


OFFICERS Provincial. 


H E lord preſident of Munſter,] J. s. d. 9. 
for his fee at 100l. ſterling per | 5 
an. for his diet, and the councils there, 
at 71. 108. per week, and for his riti- , 908 19 geb 
nue of. 30 horſemen, and 20 footmen, 
at 1], 2s, 6d. 0b, per diem, In all 62 
annum, 3 


The 
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The lord prefidain of Connaught, 
for his fee at 1001, ſterling per ann. 
for his diet, and the councils there, 
at 71. 1os. per week, and for his ri- 908 19 9 0b, 
tinue of 30 horſemen, and 20 footmen 
at 11, 28. 6 d. ob. per diem, in all per 
ann. } 
The provoſt , marſhal of Leniſter; 
for his entertainment at 4s. 2d. b. 7. den 03 7 ob. 
per diem, making per an. 


2 N r 


Provincial Officers. 


Tie provoſt marſhal of Munſter, - 

for his entertainment at 48. 2d. ob, 9g. en 03 Job. 
yer diem, making per an. — LE 
The provoſt marſhal of Connaught, 

for his entertainment, at 48. 2d. 06. q- 2 03 7 0b. 


ver diem, making per an. 
1 make. of Ulſter, for 


his entertainmie at 4 8. 2 d. ob. erden 03 70. 
diem, making per ann. 


All the ſaid provoſt marſhals, with the entertainment 


due unto. them reſpectively, to ceaſe poſt mortem. 
or other determinations of their grants. 


CONSTABLES. 


The conſtable of Dublin caſtle, 5 
for his entertainment at 201. = 
annum, 

The porter of Dublin caſtle at gd. 
ver diem, per an. 


$9 9.0 


: 13 13 9 


F EY The 


2126 14 2 0b. 
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. . 

The conſtable of Limerick caſtle, 
for his entertainment, at 10l. per an. . 18 07 geb. 
and a porter at 6d, ob. 9. per diem per an. 

The conſtable of Athlone caſtle, for 
his entertainment, at 8 J. 2s. 6d. per 
ann. and a porter at 6 d. ob. q. = * a. 
diem, per ann 
| The conſtable of Roſcommon caſ- 
_ tle, for his entertainment at 3s. 4d. 8 6o 16 J 
per diem, 

The conſtable of Carrickfergus, for 
his entertainment, at 28. 6d, per diem, 
per ann. 


af 12 6 


| 178 a 0 6. 


The 2 of the . with aus officers there- 
unto belonging, and train of artillery. 


The maſter of the ordinance, for 1 
himſelf at 6s. 8d. per diem; a lieute- 
nant at 28. 6d. per diem; a cornet at 
1s. 9d, and 18 horkmen at 1 8. the | 
piece, per diem, per ann, | 
The lieutenant of the ordnance, at 5 
78, per diem, per ann. 127 15 © 
To ceaſe after the death of Albert Cunnigham, now 
patentee, or other determination of his grant. 


4¹ 4 7 


Officers | 
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Officers of the Ordnance, 


The ingineer, e ſurveyor; + 
and director general of his majeſty*sfor- © 091 5s o 
tifications, &c. at 58. per — per an. 


To ceaſe after the death of captain John Payne and 
captain John Hallam, now patentees, or other de- 


terminations of their grant. 


Captain Hugh Magill, comptroller 


of the ordnance, for his fee, at os. C 
per diem, and for an allowance of 18. ( 109 10 © 
per diem for his clerk, both per aun. 
3 
819 14 07 


Sundry Miniſters belonging to the Ord- 


Nance, ViZ. in 


LEMSTER. 


A maſter gunner at 3s. per ow, 
nis mate at 18. 6d. per diem; ſix gun- 
ners for the train, at 18. 2d. each per | 
diem; one gentleman of the ordnance 
at 38. per diem; clerk of the ordnance 
and ſtores at Dublin at 4s. per diem, | 
his clerk at 18. per diem; gunſmith, 
blackſmith, carpenter and wheeler, | 
at 18. 4d, per diem each; armorer, > 774 02 Ol 
cutler, cooper, at gd. each per diem; Fes 
fix matrofles at 8d. each per diem; | 


Ff3 three 
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three waggoners at 10d, each per 
diem; at Duncannon, a clerk of the 
ſtores 18. 8d. per diem; a gunner at 
1s. per diem; a matroſs at 8 d. yer 
diem; at Paſſage, a gunner's mate at g 


— —„— 


Iod. per diem, making per annum, 


CONNAU GH T. 


At Athlone, a clerk of the ftores? 
at 1s, 8d. per diem; a gunner at 1s. 
yer diem; a matroſs at 8d. per diem. 
Galloway, a clerk of the ſtores at Is. 


8d. per diem; a gunner at 15. per \, 176 08 04 
diem ; a matroſs at 8d. per diem, At 1 


Sligo a gunner at 18. per diem; Iſle 


of Arran, a gunner at 18. yer 1] 
Inniſbuffin, a gunner at IS. per diem; 1 


making per annum, | " 224 


MUNSTER. 


Miniſters belonging to the Ordnance. 


| Waterford, a gunner at 18 per dien; : 

a matroſs at 8d, per diem. F 

a clerk of the ſtores at 18. 8d. per diem; | 

a gunner at 1s. per diem; a matroſs at 

8 d. per diem. Cork, clerk of the 
ſtores at 18. 8d. per diem; a gunner | 


| 
at 18. per diem; a matroſs at 8d. ( 


diem. At Hdyowling, a gunner's 


mate 10d. per diem; Youghall,| 24 270 14 oa 


gunner, at 1s. per diem; Kingſale, a 


gunner 
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. 
gunner at 18. per diem; at the Block- | | 
houſe, a gunner's mate, at 10d. per 
diem ; at Crookhaven, a gunner at 1s. 
per diem; at Inniſherkin, a gunner's 
mate at 10d. per diem; Valentia, a 
gunner at 18. per diem. In all per 
annum, 


6 1358 02 10 
ULSTER. 


Londonderry, a clerk of the ſtores, ] 
at 18. 8d. per diem; a gunner, at 18, 
per diem; a matroſs at 8d. per diem; 
At Culmore a gunner's mate at 10 d. 
per diem, At Carrickfergus, a clerk 
of the ſtores, at Is. 8d. per diem ; a 
gunner at 18. a matroſs at 8d. per diem. 
In all per annum, | "= 


JJC. 


The king's guard of horſe, conſiſt- 
ing of a captain at 19]. 12s. each ca- 
lendar month; a lieutenant at 121. 12s. | 
a coronet at 121], 128. a quartermaſter | 
at gl. 168. 6 corporals at Gl. 6s. each; 
two of the king's trumpets at 6]. 6s. 
each ; four more of the king's trum- [ 5 
pets, and a kettle-drum at 3l.. 10s. 4 7526 8 O 
each, beſides their ſtanding allowances o | 
in the civil lift, A fadler, farrier, | 
and armorer, at 4l. 18s. each, od, 


100 horſemen at 41. 18s. each, „ mak- 
Ff 4 ing 


w_ 


136 17 06 


' 
5 
? 
? 
$* 
F 
4 
| 
| 
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ing in all per menſ. 627]. 48. which a- 
mounts for the whole pay of the ſaid 
guard per ann, unto 

The lord lieutenant's troop, con-) 
fiſting of a captain at 191. 128. each 
calendar month; a lieutenant at 12). 
128. and a cornet at gl. 16s. a quarter 
maſter at 71, 3 corporals and 2 trumpets } 2209 O4, © 
more at 6]. 6s, each; and fifty private 
| horſemen at 21. 2s. each; making in | 
all per menſ. 184]. 2s. which amounts 
for the whole pay of the ſaid troop per j 
annum unto | 

Five troops more belonging to the 
general officers, viz. to the lieutenant 
general of the army, the ſerjeant ma- 
jor general of the army, the lord pre- 
ſident of Connaught, the commiſſary 
general of the horſe, and the ſcout- 
maſter general of the army, each troop | 
conſiſting of a captain at 19]. 12s. f 10290 OO o 
each calendar month, a lieutenant at | 
12]. 128. a Carnet at ql. 16. a quarter 
maſter at 71. 3 corporals, and 2 trum- | 
pets at 3l. 10s. each, and 50 private 
horſemen, at 21. 2s. each, making in LD: 
all per menſem for each troop, 1711. 10s. | 1226 08 oo 
which amounts for the whole pay of! 
the ſaid five troops per annuum unto) 

Twenty three troops, which con- 
fiſting of the like officers, and 45 
private horſemen, making in all per 
menſem to each troop, 1611. which a- 
mounts for the whole pay of the faid } 
23 troops per ann. unto 


44436 00 0 


FOOT. 
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The lord lieutenant's company,] 
conſiſting of a captain at 111, 48. each 
calendar month. A lieutenant at 5l. 

128. an enſign at 41. 45. 2 ſerjeants at 3 
21. 28. each; 3 corporals and 2 drums 1226 08 0 
at 1). 18s each, and 100 private foot- 

men at 148. each, making in all per 

menſem 1021. 48. which amounts for | 

the whole pay of the ſaid company ; 
per annum, unto | 

Fifty nine companies more, each] 
conſiſting of a captain at 111. 4s. 
each calendar month, a lieutenant at 
51. 128. an enſign at 4]. 45. 2 ſerjeants 
at 21, 28. each; 3 corporals and 1 
drummer at 1] 8s. each, and 60 pri- 0 51542 00 8 
vate footmen at 148. each, making in 
all per menſ. for each company 72ʃ. 

16s. which amounts for the whole pay 
of the ſaid 59 companies per annum, | 
unto J 

A ward at Sligo under the com- 

mand of major Robert Edgeworth, |j 

conſiſting of 2 ſerjeants at 21. 28. each, | 
every calendar month; 3 corporals, 
and one drummer at 11. 8s. each, and? 0621 12 0 
60 private footmen, at 148. each, 
making in all per menſem 511. 1658. 
which amounts per annum unto 


2 


a —— 


* 
» 


Regiment 
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| | KS = 
Regiment of guards. 


fiſting of 12 companies, viz, a colonel | 
as colonel and captain at 28I. ver 
ren a lieutenant colonel, and 
captain, at 211. per menſem. A major 
and captain at 161. 16s, 9 captains 
more at III. 48. each; 12 lieutenants 
at 5]. 12s. each; 12 enſigns at 4], 45. 
each; 40 ſerjeants at 2 l. 2 s. each; 
36 corpus at 11, 8s. each; druni 1 24518 08 8 
major at 21. 16s. 24 dri merd at 11. 
88. each; a piper to the king's com- | 
pany at II. 8s. 1200 ſoldiers at 11. | 
; 
4 


The royal regiment of —. | 


38. 4d. each; a chaplain at gl. 6s. 8d. 


4 
| 
EK 


„an adjutant. qusrtermaſter, and chyr- 
urgeon at gl. 128. each, and chyrur- 
geons mate at 31. 108. making in allyer 
m enſ. at 28 days to the month, 1 8861 | 
108. 8d, which amounts unto ur an) 


Temporary Payments. 


Sir Hen. Tichburn 150 marſhal of ane 1 55 I 9 


To ceaſe peſt mortem or other determination of his 
* 


Sir Theophilus Janes, ſcout maſter \ 
general of the army, for his enter- / 
tainment at 6s. 8d. per diem, and for — 221 1 3 04 
an increaſe of his entertainment at 
| 100), per annum making in all, 


To 
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Br 
To ceaſe 705 mortem or other determination on his 
. 


Sir George Lane knight, for his_ 
entertaintment as ſecretary at war to 
his majeſty, at 11. per diem for him-4 
ſelf, and 58. per diem for his * 
ver annum, 


466 05 00 


To ceaſe poſt mortem, or other determination 'of his 
grant. 


Gn Richard St. George the pay 
of a captain of a foot towards his 
maintenance during his life being 1 11. 
48, per menſem, per annum, 

Arthur earl of Donnegall for TA 
entertainment at 45. 2d, per diem for | 
himſelf and for 9 horſemen at gd. 
each per diem during his life, by ver- > 1 99 04. 07 
tue of a grant thereof, dated the laſt | 
of July in the 13th your of king | 

James, per ann. 

The mayor of the city of Dublin = 
for his entertainment at 8 8. per 
diem, 


134 08 00 


146 oO 00 


Particular Governors, 
The governor of the county of 


| ann, 55 a 

The governor of the caſtle of 
Dublin for his fee 11, per diem per 26 5 oo 00 
ann, | 


The 


Clare for his fee at 10s. pur diem, af 182 10 00 


OG Of TO CG SENS 


. - . r: r * 8 
n Oy S J . 
N S S | ; : 
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The governor of the fort of Sligo 
for his fee at 10s. per diem, per 5, 182 10 00 
The governor of the fort of Hal- 
bolling, for his fee at 6s. per tem, 109 10 oo 
per annum, 

The conſtable of Hilſborough at } , 
38. 4d. per diem, per annum, " 60 16 08 
Theſe temporary payments to ceaſe poſt mortem, or 
other determination of the ſaid grants, except that 
of the Halbolling. 
Sum total of the payments a- 
foreſaid upon the military liſt =£163810 03 11 


mounts unto per ann. 


By his Majeſty's Command, 


ARLINGTON. 
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CATALOGUE 
_ OF THE 


PE E R s. 


Uke of Ormond : Marquis of Antrim 
Duke of Leinſter 


E A R L S. f 

Kildare Clancarty 

Thomond Orrery 

Cork M,gmtroth 

Deſmond Drogheda 

Barrymore Waterford 

Meath Mount-Alexander 
Offory Down 

Roſcommon Longford 

Londondery Tyrone 

Donnegall Bellomont 

Arran -Clanrikard 

Conaway Caſtlehaven 3 
Carbery Weſt mean 
Ardglaſs Fingall | 
 Rannalagh Caftlemaine 

Cavan Carlingford 

Inchiquin 


VISCOUNTS., 
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Grandiſon 1755 
Wilmot 
Loftus of Ely 
Swords 
Kilmurry 
Valentia 


ar gh 


Caſtleton 
Chaworth 
Sligo 
Waterfe C. 
Strangford 
Tuam 
Caſhell 
Carlo 
Cullen 
Shannon 
Mazareene 
Dromore 
Dungarven 
Dungannon 
Kells; 
Fitzharding 
nne 
Charlemont 


| Rehbiſhoprick of wh 
Age. 


2 * 


— . Dublin. 


——Caſhells 


3 Tuam 


Biſhoprick of Meath. 


BN 35 


Bleſſington 
Granard 


Laneſborough 


Roſs 23 


Men ion 


Faixfaꝝ 


Fitz Williams 


Rathcoole | 
Barfore 
Brucher 


_ Galmoy 
; Kingftand . 
Mountgaret 


Douth . 
Evag 3 


= Killmallock 

Ikxũernie 
Slanmalegræ 
Claine 
Done 


Trazey 


F I Core CO 


X — 


.Clogher 


ww -4 K L 


Gormanſton 25 


224 


38389 Es 5 & Aw 


3 F 

8 W aterford-. 

— — Clonfert. 

Et —/Elphin , 
Pernes and Laghlin 


Dromore 


* 
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| — . — dromore 
— — Oſſory 
r g Derr y 
A Don 
— — Killallow 
— Cork 


——ů 


B AR OGN B. 


Kingſale 
Ker 
Hoath 
Mountjoy 
Folliot 
Maynard 
—_ 2 5 
A 3 
Lifford N 
| Herbert 
Lochlin 8 5 
Colraine = 
1 5 
Donamore 3 
Blare 
Killard 12 
Kingſton 


— — Limer ick 


— —Fillalla 


Colooney 


Lough 


Tfimelſtonne 


—Cloyne 


. 
Kilmore 


Sautre 


Gfawnalleyß 8 75 e 


Dunſcany 1 
re =—_ 
r Offers... 
Cite Com 8 2 Sh <p 
Brittas eg 


5 70 
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« +», 


A Lift of thoſe places that return Parliament men in 


EI 


2 „ 


— — - 


L E IN & T R R. 


County of Catherlough | 
2 


Burrough of Cather- | 
tough 2 


B. of Old-Leighlin 2 
County of Dublin 2 


City of Dublin 


Bur. of Newcaſtle 
Bur. of Swords 


2 
2 
Univerſity of Dublin 3 
2 
2 


Village de Drogheda 2 | 
7 "hs Of Navan 
County of Kilkenny 3 


Bur. of Callen 
B, of Thomas-town 
B. of Gowran 


B. of Emiſteogue 
B. of Knoctopher 
B. of Sti Kennis 


| City of Kilkenny 


2 
2 
2 
B. of Kells a2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


County of Kildare 1 
Bur. of Kildare 2 
B. of Nath d 
B. of Athy 2 


Com. Regis 


2 
B. of Philiſtown RS 
B. of Bytr 2 
B. of Banagher 2 
County of Meath 
B. of Trim -. - 
B. of Kells 


B. of Athbuy 
B. of Duleek 
B. of Ratooth 


0 W. W W WW 


Com. Regini 

B. of Bellaki! 

B. of Mariborough 
Port Arlington 


HQ NN RN. 


Coun. 
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County of Weſtmeath 2 B. of Featherd 2 
B. of Athlone 2 B. of Bannow 2 
B. of Fower 2 B. of Cloghmaine 2 
B. of Kilbegan 2 B. of Arklou 2 
B. of Mullingar 2 B. of Taughman 2 
| TEES Ys B. of Newburrough 2 
County of Wicklow 2 \ 
B. of Wicklow 2 County of Longford 2 
B. of Carisford 2 B. of Lanisborough 2 
B. of Baltinglaſs 2 Town of Longford 2 
County of Wexford 2 County of Lowth 2 
Town of Wexford 2 B. of Dundalk 2 
Town of Roſs 2 B. of Arthdee 2 
B. of Eniſcorthy 2 B. of e 2 
M UN S TE K 
County of Cork 2 d of Limerick 2 
City of Cork 2 City of Limerick 2 
B. of Mallow 2 B. of Kilmallock 2 
B. of Baltimore 2 B. of Aſkaton 2 
B. of Clognekilt y 2 
B. of Bandonbridge 2 County of Tipperary 2 | 
B. of Kingſale 2 Town of Tipperary 2 j 
B. of Youghall 2 B. of Clonmel! 8 | 
FO | | | B. of Feathard 2 | 
County of Clare 2 Town of Caſhel! 2 i 
B. of Inſh 2 B. of Thurles 2 4 
County of Kerry 2 County of Water ford 2 { 
B. of Traly 2 City of Waterford 2 F 
B. of Dinglecough 2 B. of Dungarven * Y 
B. of Ardfart 2 B. of Liſmore 2 '% 
a B. of Tallow 2 4 
G g ULSTER. 4 


* 
- I — * 
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County of Armagh 2 
B. of Armagh 2 
B. of Charlemont 2 


County of Antrim 
B. of Belfaſt 

B. of Carrickfergus 
B. of Lisburne 

B. of Antrim 
County of Cavan 
B. of Cavan 

B. of Belturbet 
County of Down 

. of Down 

of Newtown 

I of Newry 

of Ballkillaleagh 

. of Bangor 

B. of Hilsborough 
County of Donnegal 

B. of Lifford 

B. of Balliſhannon 
B. of Kilbegs 
GO NN 
County of Galway 
B. of Galway 

B. of Athenry 

B. of Tuam 


& & & d 


8 


County of Leitrim 2 
B. of James-Town 2 


B. of Carickdrumruſk 2 


County of Mayo 2 


D D 


B. of Donegal 2 
B. of St. John-Town's 
53 1 


County of Fermanagh 
B. of Inniſkilling 2 
County of Londonderry 


2 
City of Londonderry 2 


B. of Ceran 2 


B. of Lanmevad y 2 


County of Monaghan 2 


B. of Monaghan 2 


County of Tyrone 2 
B. of Donnegall 2 
Town of Clogher 2 
B. of Agber 2 
B. of Strabane 2 
F 
B. of Caſtlebar 2 
County of Roſcommonz 
B. of Roſcommon 2 
B. of Tulſk 2 
B. of Boyle 2 


County of Sligo 2 


B. of Sligo 5 


The whole Number 289 


T H E 


PRESENT STATE 
O F 


IRELAN D, 


ANNO 1719. 


e e e- 


Fs Ar 6 


[7 
4 
* 


> 
HOT 


8 
£14. 554 . 
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0260500008 
A 
LE; : IN 
OF THE 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
OF 


IRELAN D. 


Allan Broderick, baron Broderick of Middleton, | 


lord chancellor. 


ARCH BISHOPS. 


Dr. Thomas Lyndſey, lord N of Armagh, 


primate of all Ireland. 


Dr. William King, lord arch-biſhop of Dublin, pri- 


mate of Ireland. \ 
Dr. William Palliſer, lord arch-biſhop of Caſhel. 
Dr. John Veſey, lord arch-biſhop of Tuam, 
Charles Boyle, earl of Cork, lord treaſ urer. 


. M A R QU I A 
Philip Wharton, marguis of Caterogh 


E A L. 8. 
Robert Fitz-Gerald, earl of Kildare 
Heary Obryen, earl of Thomond. 
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Richard Bourk, earl of Clanricard 
Alexander Macdonnell, earl of Antrim 
Henry Nugent, earl of Weſtmeath 

Robert Dillon, earl of Roſcommon. 

Bazil Feilding, earl of Deſmond 
Chaworth Brabazon, earl of Meath 
James Barry, earl of Barrimore --- 

Arthur Chicheſter, eapl of Donegal 
Richard Lambert, earl of Cavan ä 
William Obrien, earl of Inchiquin 
Lyonel Boyle, earl of Orrery | 
Charles Coote, carl of Montrath 7 0 
Henry Moore, earl of Drogheda 8 
Charles Talbot, earl of Waterford and Wexford. 
Hugh Montgomery, earl of Mount Alexander 
Sir Richard Child, earl of Caftlemaſh 
Nicholas Taaf, earl of Carlingford + -. 

Arthur Forbes, earl of Granard 

Richard Coote, earl of Bellemont 
Godart Ginkle, earl of Athlone | 
Charles Butler, earl of Arran 


wy de Maſſue, earl of Galwaß 
i vis con ? 


Richard Butler, forming laude 
George Villers, viſedunt Grandiſon 
Arthur Anneſly, viſcount Valentia 
Henry Dillon, viſcount Coftellogallen 
John Netterville, viſcount Dowth 
Arthur Loftus, viſcount Loftus of Bly 
Thomas Beaumont, viſcount Swords - 
Robert Needham, viſcount Kilmurrey 
Robert Bourk, viſcount Mayo 
George Saunderſon, viſcount Caſtletown 
Richard Lumley, viſcount Waterford 
/// th br ie E ndimion 
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Endimion Smith, 1 Stranford 8 
—Wenman, viſcount Tuam 
— Mclipent. viſcount Maryborrow 


—— —Pairfax, viſcount Emely 
Thomas Butler, viſcount Ikerine _ 

Richard Fitz-Williams, viſcount Merion. 
Brian Cockain, viſcount Cullen 
——— Tracy, viſcount Rathcoole 
Francis Smith, viſcount Carrington of Barrefore 
Richard Bulkley, viſcount Caſhel 
Nicholas Barnwall, viſcount Maſſereen 
Hugh Cholmondley, viſcount Kells 
Francis Franſhaw, vifcount Dromore 
John Berkley, viſcount Fitz-Harding of Beerhayen 
William Caulfield, viſcount Charlemont | 
Folliot Wingfield, viſcount Powers-court 
Morrogh Boyle, viſcount Bleſſington 
James Lane, viſcount Laneſborough 
Henry Dawney, viſcount Down 
Richard Parſons, viſcount Rofle 
William Stewart, viſcount Mountjoy | 
Edward Vaughan, viſcount Lisburne 
Thomas Windeſor, viſcount Windeſor 
Seroop How, viſcount How 7 
James Hamilton, viſcount Strabane 
———Verney,, viſcount Fermanagh 
Arthur St. Leger, viſcount Downraile 
Paul Davis, viſcount Mount-Caſhel 
Chriſtopher. Wandes ford, viſcount Caſtlecomer 
James Hamilton, viſcount Limerick e o 


BISHOPS, 


Dr. John Evans, lord vilhop of Mesh i 

Dr. Welbore Ellis, lord biſhop of Kildare 1 blk 

Dr. er er Digby,” lord * 1 5 Fe 
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Dr. Bartholomew Vigors, lord biſhop of Ferns and | 


Leighlin 
Dr. William Fitz-Gerald, lord biſhop of Clonfert l 
Dr. William Lloyd, lord biſhop of Killala and A- 


chonree 


Dr. John Hartſtongue, lord biſhop of Derry 


Dr. St. George Aſh, lord biſhop of Clogher 

Dr. Thomas Smith, lord biſhop of Limerick 

Dr. Edward Smith, lord biſhop of Down and Con- 
nor 

Dr. Charles Crowe, lord 0 of Cloy 1 

Dr. Thomas Mills, lord biſhop of Waterford and 
Liſmore 5 

Dr. Peter Brown, lord biſhop of Cork and Roſle 

Dr. John Sterne, lord biſhop of Dromore 

Sir Thomas Veſey, lord biſhop of Oſſery 

Dr. Edward Synge, lord biſhop of Raphoe 

Dr. Nicholas Forſter, lord biſhop of Killaloe | 

Dr. Timothy Goodwin, lord biſhop of Killmore 

n Ardagh | | 


BARON S. 


Edward Birmingham, baron of Athenree 


Almericus Courſey, baron of Kingſale i 
Thomas Fitz-Morris, barron of Kerry and Lixz 


naw 


Thomas St. 3 baron of Howth 


Barnaby Fitz-Patrick, baron of Upper-Oſſery 
Thomas Butler, baron of Cahir 
Henry Folliot, baron of Ballyſhannon 


Banaſtre Maynard, baron of Wicklow 


Richard Georges, baron of Dundalk 
William Digby, baron of Geſbill _ 
William Fis-Wilkaws, baron of Lifford 


Cadwallader Blaney, baron Blaney of Monaghan | 


Carat: 
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Cadwallader Herbert, baron of Caftle-Ifland 

John Calvert, baron of Baltimore 

Henry Hare, baron of Colraine 

Bench Sherrard, baron of Letrim 

Francis Hawley, baron of Dunnamore 

Hildebrand Allington, baron of Killard 

John King, baron of Kingſton 

Henry Barry, baron of Santry 

Arthur Anneſly, baron of Altham 

John Bellew, baron of Duleek 

Thomas Coningesby, baron Coningesby of Clan- 
brazil 

Henry Petty, baron of Shelbourne 

Charles O'Hara, baron of Tyrawley 

Michel Bourk, baron Bourk of Dunkellin 

Francis Conway, baron Conway of Killultagh 

George Cholmondelly, baron of Newborrow 

Alan Broderick, baron Broderick of Middleton 

George St. George, baron St, George of — te 
George 

Sir Arthur Cole, baron of Renelagh 

Sir John Percival, baron Percival of Burton 

Richard Fitz. Patrick, baron of Gowran 

George Evans, baron of Carberry 

Sir Henry Titchborne, baron Farrard of Beaulieu 

Guſtavus Hamilton, baron Hamilton of Stackallen 

Theophilus Butler, baron Butler of Newtown- 
Butler 5 | 

John Moor, baron of Tullamore 
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Knights, Citizens, and Purgelles 


OF THE 


PARLIAMENT of I RELA NP, 


* and held at DoBIIx, „ the 12th of Nom 


ber, 1715, before Charles, duke of Grafton, 
and his excellency, Henry, earl of Galway, 
lords juſtices general, and _ 'SOVEINors 


of IRELAND, 


County of Ardmagh 6. 


William Browlow, eſqz William Richardſon, eſqʒ 


Borough of Ardmagh. 


Samuel Dopping, eſqz *# Silveſter Croſs, eſq; 
| Borough of Charlemont. 


| 13 Caulfield, eſq; *Humphry May, eſq; 


County 
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County of Amtrim, 10. 
The right. hon. John Clotworthy Upton, eſq; 
Skeffington, eſq; | 
| Borough of Lisburne. 
* Edmond Francis State Brent Spencer, eſq; 
ord, eſq; 
Borough of Belfaſt. 
* Ban. Chapel Moor, eſq; * Geo. Mac Cartney, eſq; 
By another indenture, 
* The hon. John Eching- * Geo. Mac Cartney, 
ham Chicheſter, eſq; eſq; 
Borough of Antrim, 
* John Mac Mullan, eſq; Hugh Henry, eſq; 
Borough of Randalſtown. 
Robert Dixon, eſq; James Stevenſon, eſq; 
County and town of Carrickfergus, 2. 
* Arch. Edmonſtone, eſq; Alexander Dall way, ela; 
| County of Catherlough 6. 
Francis Harriſon, eſq; Thomas Burdett, eſq; 
Borough of Catherlough. 
bo Richard Wolſey, hr Walter Weldon, eſq; 
Borough of old Laughlin, 
John Beauchamp, eſq; St. Leger Gilbert, eſq; 
County of Cavan 6, 
S Brockhill Newburgh, * Mervin Prat, ſq 
eq; 
W of Cavan. 
Theophilus Clements, Thomas Neſvit eſq; 
Borough of Belturbut. 
Brimſley Butler, eſgz;  —* Charles Delafaye, eſq; 
County of Clare 4. 
Francis Gore, eſſ ; John Ivers, eſq; 
8 Borough of Ennis. 
VS David Bindon, eſqz | *®* Samuel Bindon, elq; 
County of Cork 26. . 
F he hon. John Brodrick, Henry Boyle, eſq; | 


99 1 City 
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City of Cork. 
Edmond Knapp, eſq; Edward Hoare, eſq; 
Town of Youghall. 
* The hon. lieut, gen. Arthur Hyde, eſq; 


„ K. 


Francis Palmes, eſq; ee 


Town of Kinkile. 
The right hon. Edward Henry Hawley, ela; 
Southwell, eſq; 
Town of Bandon-bridge. | | 
Col. Martin Balden, Francis Bernard, eſq; 
eſq; | g W 
Town of Mallow. 
William Jephſon, eſq; Anthony Jephſon, ds. 
Borough of Baltimore. 
The hon. col. William The hon. lieut. eel, Mi- 
Southwell, eſſ — chhael Beecher, eſq; 
Borough of Cloghnikilty. rt 
Sir Ralph Freke, bart. George Freke, eſq; | 
Borough of Charleville, * 
Capt. William Boyle, * George Evans, eſq; 
eſqg ; | 12 


Boroug h of Caſtle-Matyr. 
Bartholomew Panda, * Charles Coote, eſq; 
eſq; 
Borough of Middletown. 
* The right hon. Tho- Edward Croker, eſqʒ 
mas Brodrick, eſg; :; | 
Borough of Rathcormuck 4 
James Barry, eſq; Jephſon Burſted, eſq; 
| Borough of Donerayle; 
Arthur St. Ledger, eſq; © William Cauſebon, eſq; 
County of Dublin 10, 
The hon. Edw. Braba- The right hon. John Al- 
Zon, eſq; len, efq; 
| City of Dublin 2. 
Benjamin Burton, eſq; of  JohnjRogerſon, eſa; his 
the ſame, alderman. + 4 Majeſty's 


2 
44m 
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Majeſty's ſalicitor-general, and recorder of the 
City. 


| Vniverfity of Dublin. 
Marmaduke Wong 122 Samuel Dopping, eſe; 
L. L. D. ele. 
ch of Swords. 


* Richard Moleſworth, Plunkett Plunkett, eſq; 


eſq; 
B 600 h of Newcaſtle. 


Daniel Reading, eſq; Charles Monke, eſq; 
County and town of Drogheda, 2 


Henry Singleton, eſqʒ re- John Graham, eſq; of the | 


corder. ſame, alderman. 
Yd County of Donnegal, 12. 
Sir Ralph Gore, bart. Fred. Hamilton, eq, 


Borough of John's Town. 
he William Forward, eſq; John Topham, eſq; 
Borough of Donnegal. | 
Sir Arthur Gore, bark. Henry Maxwell, ela 
| Borough of Ballyſhannon, | 
The hon. maj. gen. Owen John n. _ 
Wynn. 95 
Borough of Killibeggs. 
« The hon. Charles Fane Thomas Pearſon, eſqʒ 
Borough of Lifford. 
The hon. brigadiet David Michael Sampſon, eſq; 
Creighton. 8 Tag 
a County of Downe, 14. *F, 
* Hon, Trevor Hill, eſq; Michael Ward, eſa; 


34-3; 7" Borough of Down-Patrick, G 

* Sir Emanuel Moor, bt. Thomas Medlycott, el 
Borough of Killyleagh. 7 

John Halbridge, eſ ;; Robert Roſs, eſq; 


Borough of Newry. _ + 
* Rober: Clements, elq; Hans Hamilton, eſq; 
Wein 
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Borough of Bangor, 
# Michael] Ward, eſq; Hans Hamilton, has 
Borough of Newton. 
* Richard Tigh, eſſ Charles Campbell, elde 
Borough of Hillſborougſ ng. 
* Arthur Hill, eſg; ' Samuel Waring, eſqz 
County of Fermanagh, 4. 
The right betwaritle fir * James Corry, eſas 
Guſtavus Humes, bart, 
Borough of Inniskillen, _ | _ 
Richard Cole of Killy- John Cole of [nniſkillen 
_ creen, eſq; ph] 
County of Gallway, 8. a 
Edward Ormſby, ay * Frederick Trench, eld: 
| Town of Gallway. 


John Staunton, eſg;  * Robert Shaw, wy 
Town of Athenrey. | 
John Ormsby, eſq; Richard Whalley, elq; 


Borough of Tuam. 
Agmondiſham Veſey, ef, * William Veſey, eie 
x County of Kerry, 8. N 
bt. Maurice Corsbie, knt, John Blenerhaſſet, ofa; 
Borough of Dingle-Icouch. 
Thomas Corsbie, eſq; John Pratt, eſq; 
Borough of Traley. 
Samuel Morris ſen. eſq; ® Robert Taylor, 7 
Borough of Ardfert. 
William Corsbie, eſqz Henry Roſe, eſq; 
County of Kildare, 10 
Joſhua Allen, cfg; Brabazon Ponſonby, ela 
Borough of Kildare. | 
* James Barry, eſq; Maurice Keaton, eld | 
Borough of Naas. 
Thomas Burgh eſgz Theobald Bourke, ela 
Borough of Athy. 
Richard Allen, eſqʒ Maurice Kealing, eſq; 
N * 
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Borough of Harryſtowne. 
Robert Johnſon, eſq; Alexander Graydon, eſq; 
County of Kilkenny, 16. 
William Ponſonby, eſq; William Flower, elq; 
City of Kilkenny). 
Darby Egan, eſq; recot- Ebenezar Warren, eſqz 
der of the ſaid city... | 
Borough of St. Kennis, alles Iriſh-cown, 


Sir Standiſh Hartitolge, Sir Robert Maude, bart. 
bart. 


* 
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| Borough of Gowrans. 11. 
* The n maj. general James Agar, eſſ; 
John Pepper. A 
Borough of Thomaſtown. 
* The hon. _ Willem * "It Cuffe, <p, 
Flower. | * 
dend of Eniſteoge 
Edward Dean ſets; eſdq; Edward Dean jun. ely; 
L. 92 Borough of Cullen. 72 y 
James Agar, eſq; Francis Fleod, eſq; 
Borough ef Emmer 120 3031 
Edward Worth, eſgz; * William ee ela 
County of Leittim, 16. < 
William Gore, eſq; Theophilus Jonns, clqs 
Borougk of James-te wn. 
* Hon. * Coole, Cane King, eſq; 
4 | 1 
„Bawvügh of Cartwick.- 1a 50 4. 
* John v Uſher, eſ ; Richard St, cee 
County of Limerick, 8. 


Sir Thomas Southwell, Rodert Ae ſq; ; 


bart? 


ity of - Limerick. 

George Roch, * William * e; | 
Borough of Killmallockcn. 

* Kilner Brazier ſen, eſqz George King, eſq; 

Borough 
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Borough of Aſkeylon. 
* John Bury, eſq; Edward Deny, eſq; 
County of Longford, 10. 
The hon. fir Robt, New- * Anthony * eſqʒ 


comen knt. and bart. | 
- Borough of Longford. 


George Gore, eſqz his James Macartney, jun. 
Majeſty's WEIR: eſq; 


neral. 
Borou hk of Granard. 


John Parnell, eſqʒ one of Jacob Peppard, eſq 


his Majeſty's ane at 


law. 
Borough of Lanesborough. 


By another indenture. 


Wentworth Herman, Robert Bray, eſqz 


eſq; 
Borough of Johns Toons. 
Wenry Edgworth, eſſ; Robert Edgworth, eſq; 
County of Londonderry, 8. 
The right hon. Wm, Co- enges Rowley, clay 
nolley, eſq; ſpeaker of 
the honourable houſe 
of commons. | 
City of Londonderry. 


Charles Norman, eſgz George Tomkins, elq; 


Borough of Coleraine, > 
The right hon. major ge- The hon, fir Marcns 
neral Frederick Hamil- Beresford, bart. 
ton. 
Borough of Newton- limivadſ’ /. 
* Iſaac Manley, eſq; * Joſeph Henry, eſq; 
County of Louth, 10. 
*The hon. Robert Moor, Richard | Tiſdsl, eſqz 


eſq; 
; Bor 1 
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Borough of Artherdee. 
The hon, Wm. Moore, Michael Tiſdale, efq; 
eſq; | 
EE Borough of Dundalk. 
James Hamilton, efq; Henry Brooks, eſq; 
Borough of Carlingford, _ 
Blaney Townley, eſq; James Stannus, eſq; 
: Borough of Dunleere. . F: 
Stephen Ludlow, eſq; * Thomas F orteſcue, eſa; 


OM County of . 4 
Sir Arthur Gore, bart. * Francis Caffe, eſa; 
f Borough of Caſtlebarr. 

9 John Bingham, eſqʒ . . fa; 


ge County of Meath, 14: 
John Preſton, eſg; James Napper, eln, 
. Borough of Trim. 
. John Percival, eſq; es. John Keaton, 22 : 
Borough of Aſhboy. 
* John Bligh, eſq; Thomas Bligh, eſq; 
Borough of Navan. 
* Arthur Meredith, eſq; Nathaniel preſton, eld 
La Borough of Kells, RW 
Sir Thomas Taylor, bart. Thomas Taylor, elq; 
Borough of Duleeke. 
Francis Hartſon, oſs, * Thomas Trotter, eſq; 
\. Borough of Ratoath, 7 
Lieut, gen, Richard Gor- George Lowther, cla 


98 County « of Monaghanz 4. 2 
Alexander Montgomery, Sir Alexander Clurnes, 
eſq; bart. 
P Borough of Monagham. . 
Hugh Wiltoughby jun. F rancis is Lucas, elqz | 
eſqʒ 


H h King's 
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King's county, 6. 


* Sir William Parſons, & William Parefoy, eſq; 
bart. 


Borough of Banagher. 
The hon. Charles Plun- * Thomas Leftrange, ef. 
kett, eſq; | 
Borough ef Phillips-town. 
. William 1 . Forth, N 
efqz 
Zr Queen 8 county, 10. 
Dudley Coſby, eſq; Ephraim Dawſon, - 
Borough of Mary botough. 
Robert Piggot, eſq; William Wall, eſq; 
" Borough of Ballynekil. 
By another Indenture, 
Gen. Owen Winn, eſqz John Barrington, eſq; 
Borough of Portarlington, 
Richard Warburton of # Richard Warburton of 
Portnahinch, eſq; Rathrumſhire, eſq; 
County of Roſcommon, 8. 
Sir Edward Crofton, kt, Sir John King, kt. and 
and bart. | bart. 
Borough of Roſcommon. 
Edward Crofton, eſq; Henry Sandford, eſqʒ 
Borough of Boyle. 


Henry King, eſq; Robert Sandford, eln 
| Borough of Tulſk, 
# John French, eſſ; * Thomas Caulfield, ef, 


County of Sligoe, 4. 


| Chudley Coote, eſq; William Ormsby, eld 


Borough of Sligoe. 
Samuel Burton, eſq; Owen Wynn, eſq 
County of Tipperary, 8. 


| Kingſmill Pennyfeather, * ** Minchin, 


el s eſq; 


Borough 
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Borough of Clonmell. 
Robert Hamerton, eſqz Stephen Moor, eſq; 
City of Caſhell. 
* Richard Buckworth, Matthew Pennyfeather, 
eſqʒ eſq; 
5 Borough of Fethard. 
Epaphrodirus Marſh, eſq; # Guy Moore, eſq; 


County of Tyrone, 10. 
Audley Mervin, eſq; # Charles Stuart, eſq; 
| Borough of Dungannon. 

The right hon. Thomas Right hon Oliver St. 
Nox, eſq; George, eſq; 
Borough of Strabane. 

The hon. Richard Stuart, Oliver Mac Cauſland, ef. 

eſa; 8 
City of Clogher. | 
The hon. col. Richard #* Henry St. Gd ſen. 
St. George * Dun- aq 
more. 
Borough of Augher. 
Henry Mervin, eſq; William Belfour, eſq; 


County of Waterford, 10. 
=” Edward May, eſq;  # Stephen ene eſq; 
City of Waterford, | 
Thomas Chriſtmas, eſq; * John Maſon, ofa; 
Borough of 83 
The hon. col. James Robert Ow, eq; 


Barry. 

| | Borough of Tallagh. 

William Maynard, «ſq; Benjamin Parry, eſq; 

Borough of Liſmore, 

* The right hon, lieut. Sir Arthur Shaen bart 
gen. Thomas Mere: A 

dith. | 

"2991 H h 2 County 
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County of Weſtmeath, 10. 
Edward Packenham, eſq; * John Weed, eſq; 
Borough of Athlone. 
Henry St. George ſen. eſ. William Jones, eſq; 
Borough of Killbegan. 
# Charles Lambert, eq; Brabazon Newconen, eſq; 
 Mannor of Mullingar, 
# Euſtace Budgell, eſq; Thomas Bellow, eſq; 
Borough of Fore, 
* William Smith, eſq; * Patrick Fox, eſqʒ 


County of Wexford, 18. 
James Stapford ſen. eſq; * Nicholas Loftus, fy 
Town of Wexford. 
* Chadwallader Edwards, Edward Jones, eſqs 
eſq; 


Town of New-Roſs. 


Edward Jones, ef; Thomas Meredith, eſq; 
Borough of Enniſcorthy. 
Richard Lehunt, eſq; * William Ber Ty, elqs 


Borough of Fethard. 


Thomas Palliſer, eſq; * Henry Ponſonby, elq; 
Borough of Newbury, alias Gowrey. 


* Abel Ram, eſq; George Ram, eſq; 
Borough of Bannow. 
John Cliffe, eſq; | * Jacob Boyle, eſq; 


Borough of Clomines, 
. Houghton, eſqz # Philip Downe, eſq; 
Borough of Saghmon. 
Anderſon Saunders, eſq; Richard Saunders, eſd; 


County of Wicklow, 10. 
Henry Percy, eſq; Robert Allen, eſq; 
Borough of Wicklow. 
Richard Edwards, eſa; * ein Whitſhed, eſq; 


Borough 


Borough of Bultinglaſe. 
Edward Stratford, eſq; Jeffery Paul, eſq; 


1 Borough of 3 
Boroug h of ng 


Sale, eſqʒ 
ton. 4 
The hon. CEE Bol John Jephſon, eſq; 
elqz. | 


N. B, Thoſe with this mark, (*) were not 
Members * 2 laſt Parli iament. 


. 
. ry 1 A # an * * 
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OF THE 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 
IN THE 


GovERNMENT of IRELAND. 
ret rcatioe 


LORD LIEUTENANT, 
His grace, Cha:les, Duke of Bolton. 


LORDS JUSTICES, 
Allan lord Brodrick, | 
William lord archbiſhop of Dublin, 
William Conolly, eſq; ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 

mons. 

Lord chancellor Broderick. 
Sectetary of flate, Edward Southwell, eſq; 
Lord treaſurer, earl of Burlington. 


Vice treaſurer, earl of Scarborough. 
5 Vice 
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vice chancelier of the exchequer, Philip Savage, eſq; 
Lord chief baron, Jeffery Gilbert, eſq; 

Second baron, John Pocklington, eſq; 
Third baron, fir John St. Leger, bart; 1 
—— to the "ey e Ing Fra rancis Lake, eſaj 


K 1 N G 8 B E N c H. 
Prime ere, Robert Fitzgerald, eſq; 
Second ſerjeant, John Cliffe, eſ q 
Attorney general, George Gore, eſq; 
| Solicitor general, John Rogerſon, eſq; 
Auditor general, Charles Dering, eſq; 
* — — Moleſworth, _ 
p49 -CHANCERY. 
Chief remembrancer, Henry Temple, eſq; 
Second remembraneer, Luke King, eſq; 
Clerk of the pipe; Paul Barry, eſq; 
Chief chamberlain, Robert Fox, eſq; 
Second chamberlain, Robert Cuttis, os. - | 
_ Comptroller of the pipe, Chatles Baldwyn, eſq; | 
Uſher of the'exchiequer, Mr. Carpenter. 
Cryer of the exchequer, Robert Fox, eſa; 
Purſivant of the exchequer, Edward Deeriig,' aj 
Auditor of the foreign accounts and e Lewis 
Roberts ed: A | 


KtNGs. 3 E N Cc H. 
Lord chief uſtice, William Whitſhed, el 
Second juſtice, William Cawfield, em 
Third juſtice, — Boate, eſſ; ud 
Clerk of the Kenne, Edward Southwell, cy 


0 H AN 0 E R v. 

Lord chancellor, Alian, lord Broderick. 
. Maſter of the rolls, William, lord ale, 
H h 4 Four 
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Four maſters in S n 
Richard Stone, elgy | © 82 
Thomas White, <lqz 
John Uſher, eſqz. - 
William Crow, ofq; _ 
Clerk of the crown, fir Thomas Domvile, knt. 
Clerk of the hanaper, Joſeph Budden, eſd 


COMMON. PLEAS, 


| Lord chief juſtice, John Forſter, eſas 


Second juſtice, fir Gilbert Dolban, dert. 
Third Juſtice, James Mackartney; n 


Prothonotary, James Barry, eſq; 


Phyſician to the ſtate, Mollyneux, «ſq; 
Ulfter king at arms, William Hawkins, eſq; 
Athlone purſuivant, Joſeph Moland, eſq; 
Chief ſerjeant at arms, Richard Povyey, eſq; 
Second ſerjeant, Foren Carter, elqs. 


John Podmore. 
Three Pura. Robert Preſton. 


William Levington. 


Keeper of the coundil-chamber, William Palmer, 


junior. 


Keeper of the rooms in Dublin caſtle, William Clark. 


Porter of the caſtle, George Digby. 
Conſtable of the caſtle of Dublin, Jahn Pratt, eſq; 
State kettle-drummer, William Cooper. 


Commiſfioners of the Revenue. 
Sir Thomas Southwell, Philip Gibbon, eſq; _ 
knight. Thomas Medlicot, eſq; 


William Strickland, clqz Mr. Wilde. 
William Conolly, eſqz * Mr. Hopkins 


Commiſſioners 
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Commiſſioners of exciſe. 

Sir Thomas Southwell, William Conolly, eſq; 
knight. Thomas Medlycot, eſq; 
William Strickland, eſq; Mr. Wilde. 

Solicitor, Richard Nuthall eſq; 


Comptroller and accomptant general, William 
Burgh, eſq; 


Military Officers in Ireland, 
Commander in chief of the land forces in the abſence 
of the lord lieutenant, Charles, lord Tirawley. 


Major general of all the forces, George Wade, eſq; 


There ought to be twelve thouſand men, horſe, 
foot, and dragoons, upon the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, 


Lieutenant general of the ordnance, colonel Moldſ- 
worth. 


Captain of the battle-axes, the lord lieutenant's 
guards, colonel] William Southwell. 


Muſter-mafter general, lord Tullamoor. 


| Governor of the royal hoſpital of Kilmainham neat 
n lieutenant general Palmes. 
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VERBUM SAPIENTI. 


THE 


INTRODUCTION. 


HEREAS many are forced to pay 1 1oth 
of their whole eſtates towards the raiſing of 
but 700001. per menſem, beſides what they pay 
more inſenſibly and. directly, as cuſtoms, exciſe, 
chimney-money, &c. (viz, in London, they pay 2d. 
per menſem per pound rent, that is 2s. per annum, 
or 1 10th of the whole.) It muſt come to paſs, that 
the ſame perſons muſt from Chriſtmas, 1665, pay 


5 3d of their whole eſtates, if the war with Holland 


continue two years longer, at the value of the laſt 
year's expence, provided his Majeſty be hope out of 
debt. 
2. But if the public charge were laid proportion - 
ably, no man need pay above 1 10th of his whole 
effects, even in caſe the tax ſhould riſe to 2500001. 
per menſem, which God fordid. + That 
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VERBUM SAPIENTI 


THE 


INTRODUCTION. 


HEREAS many are forced to pay 1 1oth 
of their whole eſtates towards the raiſing of 
but 700001. per menſem, beſides what they pay 
more inſenſibly and. directly, as cuſtoms, exciſe, 
chimney-money, &c. (viz. in London, they pay 2d. 
per menſem per pound rent, that is 28. per annum, 
or 1 10th of the whole.) It muſt come to paſs, that 
the ſame perſons muſt from Chriſtmas, 1665, pay 
1 34 of their whole eſtates, if the war with Holland 
continue two years longer, at the value of the laſt 
year's expence, provided his Majeſty be kept out of 

debt. 

2. But if the public charge were laid proportion- 
ably, no man need pay above 1 1oth of his whole 
effects, even in caſe the tax ſhould riſe to 2500001. 

per menſem, which God forbid, _ + That 
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3. That is to ſay, according to the preſent ways, 
ſome pay for four times as much more as they ought, 
or needed; which diſproportion is the true and proper 
grievance of taxes, and which muſt be felt when the 


tax happens to be great and extraordinary : whereas 


by meer method and proportion, the ſame may be cor- 
reed as aforeſaid ; and withal, juſt accounts might 
be kept of the people, with the reſpective increaſes 


and decreaſes of them, their Gs. and ipreign 
trade, * 


CHAP, 
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ESSEDSKESSSSSSSDEES 
„„ 


| Gan ſeveral computations o the wealt f 
be kingdom, 


\HERE are of men, women, and children, 

in England and Wales, about ſix millions, 
whoſe expence at 61, 13s. 4d. per annum, or near 
4d. I half per diem, for food, houſing, cloths, and 
all other 1 amount to 40 millions per 
annum. 
2. There are in England and Wales, of acres of 
land (worth 61, 1s. 8d. per acre, and 18 years pur- 
chaſe) 24 millions, that is,' which yields 8 millions 
per annum rent, and which are worth 144 millions 
to be ſold. 

3. There be 28000 houſes within the liberties of 
the city of London, worth 151, per annum, and 
twelve years purchaſe (viz. which yields 4200001. 
per annum, and are worth 5040000 l. 

There are without the liberties, but within the 
bills of mortality 1 4th more in number, perhaps not 
of greater value, viz. 50400001. 

4. There is in all England and Wales near ten 
times as many chimneys as within the liberties of 
London, as appears by the returns; whereof thoſe 
within the bills are 1 5th of the whole. | 
5. *Tis probable, that the houſing of all the cities 
and market-towns, are double in number to thoſe of 

all London, n of no more | 


1.9 


be 


tuns, which at bd, per tun, including 


ſeems to be x: 


n VERBUMSAPIENT I 
6. Tis alſo probable, that the houſing without the 
cities towns, are morg in number chan hole 
7. So as the houſing of England may be eſtimated 
worth 310 millions ; 3 and, that if their values be 
eſtimated by chim̃neys, thoſe © London are worth 
12 d. per chimney 3. thoſe in the ſuburbs 30 


| cities and market-towjs 80 d. and thoſe Tra 50 8. 
about 4d. 


8. The ſhippin of Engl, ge. i abo : 500000 


1 


ref 
e. ſtock of cattle e Or 


Ye, 3 is worth three mi ei, an * 


mi Nicks of land, and the Wa e chereunto e | 

is worth 1 4th of the faid land, viz. 36 millions com- 
prehending horſes, oxen, 
ries, parks and warrens, 


14 


theeps ſwine, 8 me- 


10. The coined gold and flver of the. ki an ingdom, is * 
ſcarce worth fix millions, | TT 
11. The wares, merchandizes, and utenſils K 


: plates we! furnitures, may be eſtimated ; at 37; millions 0 


to ma ke the ſhips and f money 1 and the Whole 750 


millions 


12. be mol. un 8 atin art of this eſtimate, 
aal e tes at above 30 mils 
ale n thus. R 
it is not unlikely that what. is contaitied ES 


lions, which 
(1) Pal 


in all the ſhops, warehouſes, cellars, barne, an 


graineries, to ogether with böufehold furniture, 3005 
. aments, &c. ſhould be lefs worth than, W * 
f that contains them. F 5 
(a) If the value of all the cattle, y vis, 36 x viſions, 


were added to the 31 perſonal eſtates, x ting '67 


together; both will not make up one) ar 3 4th pro- 
| viſion for the whole nation, whole Fara 25 &. 
. i ; 63 . | | | ma 
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mated. at 40 millions per annum 3 and r chan e. 


we hope it is not. 


(3) I find by the particular eſtimate Ws toes. 
of all the plate, Tead, iron, copper and tin, and of 


all the timber, planks and woods, and of all filks, 
linnen, and callicoes 3 of all cloths; ſtuffs, and lea- 
thers ;, of all grains and ſalts, and all wines, 
and other Hiquids 3. of Al grocery and ſpicer 


dtugs ; of Wes, and hangings, Baus, 2 oe 


SS & ws 


this Fan! account may ſtand. 


(4) The city of London being e e i 
ahd rated at the 15th part t of the whole, which we 


reckon at 250 millions, that is 16 milfions 2 3d I 
think the ſum may be well made up by reckoning 
five. millions 1 *Gth for the houſing as aforeſaid, and 


one million 1 2d for the ſhipping (half the ſhipping” 


of the nation belonging to London) and about the" 
double value of the houſing for What is contained in 


them, The whit ch upon, Nn the ſeveral, 
Houſes „I find not ufresſonable. 


"(Laff ly,) 'Suppoling that i in he houſes” within = 


liberties of London worth 5 millions) there be 
millions worth 6f ; oods 3 1 conceive that to hw 
about as much more, (viz. 21 millions) to all the reſt 
of the houſes in the kingdom, which are tert ines 48 
wap | as aforeſaid, 'will not byercharge them. 


13. * Now. if the land worth I millions, yield 8 ; 


niiflfens per annum, the other eſtate converted into. 
the like ſpecies. muſt yield & millions 8 gehs more ; 
but becauſe money and other perſonal eſtates yield 


more per annum than land „ that is) doubles it ſelk 


under 17 7. Jean purchaſe at 6l. per centum, then in- 
ear Ta of millions 8 gths, ſuppe zofe it to yield 75 
e whole annual proceed'z 5 ; millions. 


31 nar, 
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eee 
S HAP. II. 


5 . 


Of the value of the people. 


ow if the annual proceed of the ſtock, or 
wealth of the nation, yields but 15 millions, 
and the expence be 40, then the labour of the 
people muſt furniſh the other 25; which may be 
done, if but half of them, viz. 3 millions earned but 
81. 6s. 9d, per annum, which is done at 7 d. per diem, 
abating the 52 ſundays, and half as many other days 
for accidents as holy-days, ſickneſs, recreations, Kc. 
21. If 1 6thof theſe 3 millions of people earned but 
2d. per diem; another 1 6th, 4d, another 1 6th, 8 d. 
per diem, ar 0 and another 12d. The | 
medium will be this, ,7d. per dem; : 

1 Whereas the ſtock of the Ae ln 


-, 999% +» 


2 45 F or although the individiums of mankind be 
reckoned at about 8 years purchaſe; ; the ſpecies of 
them is worth as many as land, being in its nature as 
perpetual, for ought we know. : 
4. If 6 millions of people be worth 417 millions 
of pounds ſterling, then each head is worth 691. or 
each of the 3 millions of workers is worth 1381. 
which is 7 years purchaſe, at about 12d. per diem; 
nor is ſuperlucration above his ſubſiſtence to be rec- 
koned in this caſe. | 
F. From whence it follows, that 100000 perſons 
dying of the plague above the ordinary number, is 


ue 7 million an to the kingdom; and conſe- 
eee quently 
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quently how well might 700001. have been beſtowed 
in preventing this centuple loſs? 

6. We faid, that the late mortality by the peſt, is 
a great loſs to the kingdom ; whereas ſome think it 
but a ſeaſonable diſcharge of its peſtilent humours : 
to clear which difficulty, 1 ſay, 


7. If the plague diſcerned well, bites the well 
and the ill affected to peace and obedience, or be- 


tween the bees and the drones, the fact would deter- 


mine the queſtion : but if it deſtroy promiſcuouſly, 
the loſs is proportionable to the benefit we have by 
them that ſurvive ; for 'tis they that make England 


worth above 600 millions as aforeſaid : it being 


certain, that if one perſon only had eſcaped ; the 


whole territory, and all that is in it had been worth 
but a livelihood for that one; and he ſubject to be a 
Prey to the next two that ſhould invade dls, 


8. It ſeems reaſonable, that what we call the 
wealth, ſtock, or proviſion of the nation, being the. 
effect of the former or paſt labour, ſhould not be 
conceived to differ from efficiencies in being, but 


ſhould be rated alike, and contribute alike to the 


common neceſſities: and then of all and every ſum to 
| be raiſed, the land and ſtock muſt pay 3 parts; and 
the people conſidered without an eſtate at all, 5 more; * 


the whole into 8 divided. 


9. If the expence of the nation be 40 willens 3 
it ſeems but the ſame hardſhip to ſet apart 4. viz. 
I Ioth of the whole for the public uſe, as what now | 


lies upon many already : but 4 millions would afford 


one for the ordinary expence, and three for the extra- | 
ordinary wars, that is 2500001, per nenſem; ; that is 3 
1 half as much as 70. For the raiſing whereof, 
many now pay above 1 1oth of their whole eſtates, . 


for want of method and proportion. 


1i 2 10. Labouring 
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10. Labouring men work 10 hours per diem, and 
make 20 meals per week, VIZ. 3 a day for working 
days, and two on Sundays ; whereby it is plain, that 
if they could faſt on F riday nights, and dine | in one 
hour and a half, whereas they take two, from 
eleven to one; thereby this working x 20th more, 
and ſpending 1 20th leſs, the 1 10th abovementioned 


might be raiſed, at leaſt with more caſe, than to take 


up arms, and reſiſt it. 


F 


CHA F.C 


of the ſeveral expences of the Ei ingdom, and its. re- 


venues . 


HE n Gene of the kingdom for. 
the navy, ordnance, garriſons, land-forces, | 
Tangier, Jamaica, Bombay, ambaſſadors, penſions, 
intelligence, kings and royal families expence, con- 
ſiſting of the houſhold of the king, queen, duke, 
&c. privy-purſe, wardrobe, robes, angel-gold, maſ- 
ter of the horſe, mews, armory, tents, parks, lodges, 
goldſmiths, jewels, &c, hath been computed to he 
about one million ; reckoning 2000001. for the 
navy, 60 for the ordnance and powder, 290 for 
land-forces, garriſons, &c, and 450000, for other 
things. : 
2. Towards this, there i is in croms-lands 70000, 
poſt-office 29, coynage and pre-emption of tin 12s, 
foref of deer 4 courts of juſtice 6, firſt fruits 183 
in all 1 30000. Cuſtoms at 2 per centum 170 in all 
OQOOd, without the duties of wares, wine-licence, 


aulnage, 0 or butlerage, e chimney-mangeys, land- 


tax, 
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tax, pole and aſſeſſments; 'beitig regulated and pro- 
portionated : as er anda viz. 


CHAP. IV. 


ey mee ＋ mein faxes, 


F a million i is to be raiſed above the 460006, 
laſt mentioned, then 37 5000 l. is to be leyied 
on tha ſtock, and 625000]. on the people. | e 
Of the 37 75000 on the ſtock; 
216 on the lands; 
54 on the cattle; &. 
60 on the perſonal eſtates, 
45 ori the Ag: 
In al 375 
A. To raife 2160001. out _ $009686 mn. rent 
requires 1 n of the rent, and 1 27th of 1 goth 
1 geh, but towing the charge of CR 5 
may expreſs it to 1 36th part.” N 
To raiſe 54000l. per amm, out of 36000000 
tequires the annual payment of' a'666th part of che 
whole value; but in regard of charges, let it be 
reduced to a 600th Rate? e 
4. The like for the 500001. of Pte eftates, - 
5. To raiſe 45000]. per amum, from all the 
| houfing worth 30 millions, ot 5500 for the Houſing 
in London- liberties, worth About 5 millions, and 
hofe rent is 4200001, per annum, requires but 
1 56th of the annual rent, which cannot be above 
wn d. a chimney per annum, reckoning 5 to each houſe. 


ithout the liberties, about rod. the 2 will 


. 
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effect the ſame; 6d. in the cities and tet town, 
and 4d. elſewhere. 

6. As for the 62 50001. to be raiſed. by the peo- 
ple, it requires but 28, 1d. per pole per annum, 
which let rather be divided into a pole of 6d. a head, 
and an exciſe of 194. which is not the full !, part of the 
mean expence 61. 13s. 4d. ſo as the 3. of the value of 


conſumptions, will: with the faid 6 d. pole, raiſe 
625,000 4. per annum. 


eee 
e LY 


Of money ; and how wank is _neceſſery to drive the trade 
5 of the nation. 
T may be aſked, Y there were occaſion to raiſe 
4 millions per ann. whether the . ſame fix mil- 
5 (which we hope we have) would ſuffice for ſuch 
revolutions and circulations thereof as trade requires ? ? 
I anſwer yes; for the expence being 40 millions, if 
the revolutions were in ſuch ſhort circles, viz, weekly, 
as happens among poor artizans and Jabourers, who 
:eceive and pay every Saturday, then #2 parts of 1 
million of money, would anſwer thoſe. ends : but if 
the circles be quarterly, according to our cuſtom of 
paying rent, and gathering taxes, then ten millions 
were requiſite. Wherefore ſuppoſing payments in 
general to be of a mixt circle between one week 
and 13, then add 10 millions to 4? 42, the half of the 
which will be 57, ſo as if we have 5¹ millions, we 
have enou g. | 
2. And thus I 15 end that if one half of the 
ſubjects of England (playing 78 days in the year) will 
earn 7d. per diem all the reſt of the days one with a- 
nother; 


LA 1 
o 1 3 , . 
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nother; and if they would work „ more, and ſpend 


i leſs, they might enable their king to maintain dou- 
ble the forces he now doth, without ſuffering in the 
general more than many well affected perſons ?do 
now through negligence, or miſtakes in their par- 
ticulars. Nor is money wanting to ariſwer all the 


ends of a well policed ſtate, notwithſtanding the great 
decreaſes thereof, which have happened within theſe 


20 years. | 
Nor were it hard to ſubſtitute in the place of money 


(were a competericy of it wariting) what ſhould be 


equivalent unto it. For money is but the fat of the 
body politick, whereof too much doth as often hin- 


der its agility, as too little makes it ſick. Tis true, 


that as fat lubricates the motion of the muſcles, feeds 


In want of victuals, fills up uneven cavities and beau- 


tifies the body ; ſo doth money in the ſtate quicken 


its action, feeds from abroad in the time of dearth at 
home; even accounts by reaſon of its diviſibility, and 
beautifies the whole, eſpecially the cans per- 


ſons that have it in . 


14 CHAP. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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eee 


G H A F. VI. 
The couſes of irregular | taal 


H E cauſes of error in this great affair of 
public levies, have been theſe. Firſts lay- 


Ing too great a ſtreſs on the matter of money, which 
FO to the whole effect of the Kingdom but as 
That is, not one to 100. Secondly, Jaying the 


s & to. 667. 


whole burthen on the paſt effects, and neglecting 


the preſent efficiencies, exceeding the former as 417 


doth 250. Thirdly, reckoning all the perfansl e eſtates 
of the city of London (ſhipping included) at ſcarce 


one half the value of the yery houſing, whereas they 
are double: Wbich bappens becauſe the. houſſog of 


London — 8 — to the church, companies, ar gentle 
men, and are taxed by the citizens their $enants. 
Fourthly, x fallacious tenderneſs towards the. poor: 
(who now pay ſcarce one ſhilling per head per ann. 
towards all manner of charges) interwoven with the 
cruelty of not providing them work, and indulging 


lazineſs in them, becauſe of our own indiſpoſition to 


employ them; ſo ſome are over charged through evil 
cuſtom, and others left to ſordid want, and bruitiſn 

irregularity. Fifthly, an opinion, that certainty of 
rules is impoſſible, and but an idle notion; and then 
having made ſuch as are not ſo, and training them to 


be applied by the affection and humour; ſo as one 


fourth of the whole paying needleſly four times too 
much, may be thereby ſo netled, as to do more miſ- 
chief than the other unconcerned, and the thankleſs 
z can allay, 


CHAP, 
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8-4: 


n. ele ane i a te 


Idle the equality. of 15 we, make his 
further uſe of trying it 6A way of, cyiftoms, 


poles, exciſes, chimney; money, land- tax, aud. ale 


ments upon the perſonal eſtates, via. 
(1.) Of the cuſtoms, which we reduce from 2 1 to 
ge to keep an account. of Joreign trade and of iy be- 
Hance; for by levying a duty, and encreafing the e pe- 
nalty, theſe accounts will be leſs obſeured. 
(2.) The ſimple and univerſal pole keeps an ac- 


count of the great wealth and ſtrength of the kiogtom, 


the people. 


(31) ;Hajing che bouſss,, per chimney, given 
account of jpraxe men, e tre | 


46. Excile gives an acecunt of. dee eee 
and publiſher exorbitances, s puc £21 


(5.) Land ar keep the, payments 10 the. propore 


tion af entire. value, not. af annual rent; O an 
eſtate in houſing pays no more. than if . it, were in 


lands, nor canbderably..lefs..than 8909s, and may 
bring morzgages ig their Fact coutribution 5, many 


lenders not being ſo natal Fax their money 38 
ſome haye thought then. IDEN 


(6.) Aſſcliments upon ep oftates. (Gf Sheen in : 


as Ae upon E and why fog 


neſs. | 


2. The is alſo a i. Fe upon 255 2 ner 


worth conſideration, though we, nom omit itz Which 
as it may check mens forwardneſa to undeſer ved prey 


eminence 


217% 
* 


— L — Yo —_— - _ — — 
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revenue at but 130,000). y 
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eminence, ſo it may þ be e in the Sen. 
ment of true worth. 2 

3. We have an computed the old Wanntnbbe 


annum, nor ſuppoſed a- 
bove 170, ooo J. (viz. leſs than half what it is at 
preſent) to be raiſed by cuſtoms (wholly negleQing 
Wards, ui ds 415 455 and other obſolute im- 


„ 


Is raiſed * the dale N banda, alt mente 


nnd chimneys. ng >, 


eee aan 


2 H A P. VIII. 


589 , 
* 


- Ofe the ons of the navy, army,” 42 25. ns. 


7E come next to ſhew, that if x millions per 
ann. or 250,000. per menſem (to make up tlie 
whole 3, 300, Pol. per ann.) were raiſed, how far ſuch 
a ſum may be employed for the ſafety, eſtadlſfiment, 
i” honour both of the king and ſubjeQ. 
Unto which, I ſay, conſidering the preſent con- 


dition of the navy, two millions will maintain 50, ooo 
men, in ſhips of war for eight months of the year, 


and 30,000 for the other four months: : which I take 
to be near double the beſt fleet we ever have ſeen in 
Europe, computing the ordnance and harbout charges 
of the navy: nor will the maintenance of 12000 foot, 
and 3000 horſe, allowing 100, O00 l. for inland gar- 


riſons, and 60,0001. for Tangier, &c. put altoge- 


ther, exceed 600,000. ſo as there remains 700, Oool. 
for other matters, whereof his majeſty's royal family, 
by all the accounts I have ſeen, doth not ſpend five 
hundred thouſand per ann, Nor need the charge of all 

| thoſe 
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thoſe levies be above 1 of the 43-0 (viz.) the , part 
for the 500 officers, without ever going. five miles 
from the center of their abode) who might perform 
this work ;, nor would more than 200l. per ann. for 
each of them, and their unde er inſtruments be neceſ- 
ſary f for their reſpectiye ſalaries: for there are 165 
areots of 19 mile ſquare in England and Wales. 


#SOASPOSKSSTOTROEES 
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Aut ene to, the ig, n 1g sf extraordinary rae. 


TAVING awed hew great and 1 ahikes 
may be done with no. leſs difficulty, than what 
i of the. king's ſubjects do, already endure... 1 offer 
theſe further reaſons to quiet mens minds, in 7h 
this utmoſt 2 50,0001. per, menſem ſhould, he ever de- de- 
* upon this Holland war. 
1 Phat of all -nayal-exp DEC, not, is. for foreign. 
GETS nor need*it be 4 if the people Would 
do their part, and the powernges direct them the neareſt 
ways. 
2. That ſtoppage of trade is conſiderable, hut as 
one to eight; for we exchange not above five mil- 
lions worth per enn. for our 40, 4, % 1 TE 
23 That the expence ings &e, being aboyt 
400, oO. per ann. is, but 1% part of the expence of 
the natien, who, all bars: * pleaſure . honors 
of i it. | 1 
4. Tbat the money, of ws nation. being: but about 
5 millipns and a half, and the earning of the ſame 
257 ĩt is not difficult, for them to encreals. their mos 
ney a million 255 ann. bh an eaſy adyance of their in- 
n) een ctr ad ant ron a . - duftry, 


14 © ; 
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N applied to fuck tnamifaGtures = will bete 
oney from Abread. 

"ag The wealth'of Eugtans Nes in und and pegpls, 
ſo as they may make five parts of fix ef the whole 
but the wealth of Holland lies more in money, heuf- 
ing, ſhipping, and wares. Now ſuppoſing England 
three times as rich as Holland in land and pep 
(as it is) and Holland twice as rich as we in other par- 
tieulars (as it ſearee is 3) We are ſtill upon the ba- 
lance of the whole near twies as rich as they: ef 
which I wiſh thoſe that underſtand. Holland, would 

conſider and calculate, 
6. There are in England above four aeres of arn- 
ble, meadow and paſture land, for every foul in it; 
and thofe fo fertile, as that che labour of one man in 
tilling chem, is ſufficient to get a bare Nyelihocl fur 
above 10: ſb as 'tis for want of diſcipline that any 


poyerty appears in England, and that yi 1e hanged 
or ftarved that anf. af 2 "a 


« 
4 © o 
7  » By 8 * * * 
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n A . K. 


How te empty n the hu, e ann the a bung. | : 


E ſaid, that half the \pebjile by a very ende 
labour, might much enrich the 4 _ 
and advance its honour, by ſetting apart largely for 
publick uſes; but the difficulty is, upon What halt 
they employ thamielves'? 4 1 90 
To Which 1 arifwer in general, upon piclincing 
food and 'neceflities for the whole people of the land, 
by few hands; whether by Tabouring harder, or by 
the introducing the compendium, and facilitations of 
art, which is equiralent to what men vainly hoped 
from 
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from Polygamy. Foraſmuch as he that. can do the 
work of five men by one, effects the ſame. as- the 
begetting four adult workmen. Nor is ſuch, advan» 
tage worth: fewer years, purchaſe. than that of lands, or 
what we eſteem likeſt to perpetual, Now the mak - 
ing neceſſaries cheap, by the means. aforeſaid, and 
not by raiſing more of them than can be ſpent whilſt 
they are good, will neceſſitate others to buy them 
with much labour of other kinds. For if one man 
could raiſe, corn enough for the whole, better than 

any one man; then that man would have the natural 
monopoly of corn and could. expect more labour for it 
in exchange, then if ten others raiſed: ten times as 
much corn as is neceſſary; which would make other 
labour ſo much the deareꝶ as men were leſs under. the 
need of engaging upon it. 

2, By this way we might recover our loft cloth 
trade, which by the ſame the Dutch got from us. 
By this way the Eaſt- Indians furniſh, us from the 
other end of the world with linen cheaper than our- 
ſelves can make them, with what grows at our own 
doors. By this means we might fetch flax from 
France, and yet furniſh them with linen, (that ) 
if we make no more than we can vend, but ſo much 
with the feweſt hands, and cheapeſt food, which will 
be when food alſo is raiſed, by fewer hands than elſe- 
where. 

3. I anſwer PRONE we ſhould employ ourſelves 
by raiſing ſuch commodities, as would yield and fetch 
in money from abroad: for that would ſupply any 
wants of ours from the ſame, or any other place at 
all times. Which ſtores of domeſtick commodities 
could not effect, whoſe value is to call a temporary 
(i i. e.) which are of value but pro hic & nunc. 


+ But 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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But when ſhould we reſt from this great induſ- 
try! "7 I anſwer, when we have certainly more money 
than any of our neighbour ſtates, (though never ſo 
little) both in arithmetical and geometrical propor- 
tion (i. e.) when we have more years proviſion afore- 


hand, and more preſent effects. 


5. What then ſhall we buſy ar ſelver ct! 1 


anſwer, in ratiocinations upon the works and will of 


God, toſbe' ſupported not only by the indoleney, but 
alſo by the pleaſure of the body ? and not only by the 
tranquility, but ſerenety of the mind; and this exer- 


ciſe is the natural end of man in this wood, and that 


which beſt diſpbſeth him for bis ſpiritual happineſs in 
that other which is to come. © The motions of the 
mind being the quickeſt of all others, afford moſt 
variety, wherein is the very form and being of plea- 
fure; and by how much the more we have of this 
pleaſure; by ſo much the more we are capable of it 
even ad Num. 
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